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PREFACE 



V'The following essay is intended to illustrate a philoso- 
phical principle, not to establish a philosophical conclu- 
sion. The only legitimate principle of philosophy is 
experience, of which philosophy professes to be the 
intei'pretation. But it is rash tia assume that we know 
what we mean by experience without explicit statement 

■ and discussion. Some particular aspect of experience 
we are each of us sure to emphasize. It is well to 
describe clearly the aspect under which we are disposed 
to assert that experience should piimd feme be viewed. 
This will be the philosophical principle. If the principle 
or the aspect of experience which wc wish to present 

t happens to involve differences from the views conmionly 
assumed in philosophical literature, this fidl and free 
description of the point of view at starting is the more 
(tecessary. In any case an hypothesis must be enter- 
tained before it can be proved, and it must be stated 
before it can be entertained. And a philosophical 
principle is such an hypothesis. This, then, is the 
lobject, to present a certain aspect of experience in such 
I way as to secure that it may be entertained as a 
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philosophical principle, a principle to be hereafter 
justified and established. 

As to the maimer in which the subject is treated, 
I am afraid I must be prepared for criticism from two 
points of view. In the first place, it will be said that 
the treatment is rhetorical rather than scientific, 
popular rather than philosophical. I would venture to 
point out that this is a consequence of the aim of the 
book. I think philosophy has travelled away from life, 
and that it is a misfortune that reflection on the deepest 
principles of life should not be kept as far as possible 
within the reach of the very large body of people who 
are asking themselves the philosophic question, and who 
find themselves repelled by the form in which the answer 
to the question is offered for their acceptance. I 
think also, as wlU appear, that philosophy still suflers, in 
spite of many protests, from the vice of intellectualism,* 
and that the adequate presentation of philosophical truth 
must always include appeals to imagination and 
emotion. This neither is, nor is intended to be, an 
apology for faults of style in this direction, of which 
I am conscious, and for which I must bear the blame. 
On the other hand, if any one, glancing at the preceding 
paragraph, should turn to the book itself, it may well 
be that he will find himself entangled in abstruse 
technicalities, such as I have seemed to condemn. The 
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• Cf. Seth, " Uan's Place in the CoBmos," articlea i 
Maaet«rbe7g. Also Ward, " Mind," N.8., 5. 
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where these occur — and they occupy no 
inconsiderable space — are defensive passages. I am 
attempting, in such passages, to disengage what seems 
to me to be the natural view of experience from certain 
philosophical presumptions and traditions by which it 
is obscured. Again I cannot pretend to disclaim 
responsibility for difficulties in expression which I 
have not been able to avoid. 

Two remarks should be made as to the actual 
subject matter of the essay. The title is " Personality." 
As the subject is treated, I may be told that " fellow- 
ship" would more nearly describe the principle I am 
trying to illustrate.* But my enterprise is a kind of 
philosophical socialism. I wish to claim as the due of 
the social fellowship capacities which are usually treated 
as prerogatives of the individual. I should not have 
said my say, unless I had attacked the individualism, 
against which I protest, in its own citadel, the con- 
ception of the individual personal being. 

Lastly, I wish to say something aa to the frequent 
allusions, direct and indirect, to Christianity and 
Christian experience. No assumption as to the 
historical basis of Christianity in facts, such as are 
contained in the Giospel record, is in any way necessary 
to the argument of this essay. But Christianity, 
Christian experience, the Christian way of looking 

• The Qreek word utowBrio corera the vftriety of meaning which neither 
[ " fellowship " Qor any other English word would adequately represent. 
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at things, is itself a fact, however it may have arisen.! 
The experience of modem civilised humanity ia the' 
experience from which we start, and the experience of 
modem civilised humanity is largely Christian. Some- 
times it is where it is most Christian that it has best 
exempUfied the principle which I wished to illustrate. 
Where this was so I have taken and used the Christian 
view of life and the universe. Nor have I been afraid 
to speak of the Christian view of experience, as it were, 
from the inside. Such a view of experience can be 
properly understood from no other point of view. But 
for the purposes of the argument of this book 
Christianity would be the same fact that it is, if the 
claim of the Gospels to be authentic and historical were 
disproved. It would remain the fact that under what- 
ever inspiration the experience of mankind had been 
shaped by the principles, beliefs, and emotions which 
have supplied to modem Europe its working philosophy 
of life. 
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ANALYSIS 

PART I 
EXPERIENCE AND PERSONALITY 



CHAPTER I 

EXPeRIEHCB 

BxperieDce is the nltimate first piinoiple, and the final tCGt of philoeopbj. 

PhnoBophjrbe^na with theaBSDmptionof esperiencc, 

though it does Dot therefore exclade a aoeptical conclnsion, , . . 
OT confine itself to the jmm^/acM limite of experience, .... 
or take any one element in experience as the final test of tmtb. 
The biBtoiy of philosophy shows that experience is capahle of self- 
interpretation 

Bat the elarting-point ie eiperience aa it is eiperienced unwarped by 

philosophical theories, 

Each as, e.g., that experience meana the evenls of the individnal 

or that experience ia thought 

The beginning ia the critical point. The first question to be answered 
is, What is the vital element ia experience? 



CHAPTER II 

PEBBONAtITT — THE ME4S1NCS Or THE WOKD 

The pre-eminent reality in experience ie in a word—" personality." . 12 
It will pave the way to a definition of its meaning to considei some 

phases in the history of the word 12 

The druTnalio meaning of " person " is — self- manifestation 13 - 
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The/tyai wteaninj is— nieniberBhipof asodetyof "pereona." ... 1^ 
The theological meaning is the capacity for the cotnmunioD, which the 

Eternal Being U iti 

The modem mtatting, in acoentiag individuality, leaves it always 

relative to Bociety , . 



CHAPTER III 

THE DEFDJmOS OF PEaaOKALlTT 

The definition of patBonality tliHB suggeated is — "the capacity of 
society, fellowship, coraranuion." 

The ciuTcut philoeopbical idea that personality is "limited individu- 
ality" may bo checked by an apt>eal to eiperieoce 

1. In the region of action, individual deaire is, in its isBae, bocioI, . . 
and law is a collective fact, an evidence of the fellowship of pereons, 

of which it h the creation, 

represented in the individual by conscience, 

the impulee of collective moral life, 

which inepiree, in religion, the aBpiration after a perfect moral 
fellowBhip 

n. In the intellactual region, the individual perception, as perception 
of fact, is a perception of tlie individnat as tlie organ of the 
collective experience 

UliatTaliona of the social character of perception ; ditcouery, . . 
testinumy 

Language is the creation of the collective intelligeace, in whose 
communion the individual intelligence livefl 

Even tho aeeertion of the individual judgment implies a oommon 
standard of (ni(A 

Science aims at realising the results of an expericuce that assumes 
itself to be, by right, collective 

The appeal to, and the claim of, individual judgment alike imply 
a recognition of the authority of the collective mind 

CoUecdve belief makes for the ideal of a creed 

in. In tbe region of emotion, which covers the whole of life — . . . 

Of p/ewuret, mutual pleasures are the kecjiest 

Art implies and appeals to a colieclive emotion of beauty. . . . 

But emotion is the verj- element of the (ociW^i/e of man, . . . 

and, as sQch, has become the principle of refi^iMi 
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PART 11 
PERSONALITY AND ITS FACULTIES 

CHAPTER I 

ramoDucnoN 

The corrent theory of petsonolity refJeeU the fact that peraowdity, in 

practice, is oftcD a capacity for fellotvghip unreBlisod 35 

Philosophy itself too has arieen in times of social collupae 35 

Greek philosophy, bom as tlio wiMs died, became a philosophy of 

individual life 35 

The modem {Qtellectual movement was associated with the decay 

of the modiieval Empiro-Chnrch 36 

And modern philosophy started with a. logical separation of the 

mind from reality, 36 

a separatioQ which philosophy, appealing to thought apart from 
will and emotion, is peculiarly powerless to overcome. ... 37 
To commend the definiUon of personality as the capacity for fellowship, 
the faculties of personify must he exhibited in tlteir anion wiUi 
one acother 38 
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Feeling is the background of persooaitty, the "consciousness" that 

accompamea " eelf-consoiousness." 39 

eling is observed by intellectnal self-consciousness, 40 

which breaks up " feeling " into " feelii^," 40 

and describes it in judgments * . . . . 40 

giving it a subject, and a definite content 41 

which, as feeling, before it passes into perception, it does not have, 42 
IMverse as feeling and perception are, as a matter of fact, we perceive 

that we feel, though feeling, as perceived, ceases to be felt. . . 44 

Volition, as well as thought, springs from feeling 41 

And feeling, as merely " conscious," is to be distinguished from emotion, 

the Eelf'Conscions feelbg, of which it is the anticipation. ... 45 
The form of self-consciousnesg whicU in common experience stands in 
immediate contrast to feeling is consciousness of the object 

rather than of the self. 46 
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le conree of development from c 

cOBJeotuTftl 

e cao imagine self-consciousneBS to arise from consciotuneffi — from 

feeling — as detdre, 

as perception, 

or OS emotioB, 

but it) any ca§e the original birth of ulf-conKiousnesB woold seem 
to be Tolitiuoa] 
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Will is observed and described by eelf-couBcioiis intelligence, bnt it U 
itself u^-conicioiu 

What tlie object is to inteliigeuce, the motive ia to volition. . . 

Volition is expressed in action, described m intellectual judgments. 

Volition in all its forms involva a "nwiive," i.e. involves (1) 
action; (2) impulse from without; (3) adoption of the impulse. . 

This is the prima fade fact of volition 

I, Tbe iionvB in desire, duty, and afiectioo — 

i. tn dttire — described in a judgment as to the object, "This is 

desirable " ; 

plunly involving an intellectual consciousnesB, and distinct 

ii. in duty, a form of moral consciousness, described in the judg- 
ment, " I ought," 

B judgment as to tbe subject of consdonsness 

but nevertheiees describing an impulse from without ; . . . 
involving its own form of intellectual coDsciouBness, from 

which again it is dietinct as a motive, 

a motive in itself different from the motive of desire ; . . . 

iii. in affection — the common account of the transition from desire 

to duty involves a socitd view of morals, which euggesta a 

higher social motive, 

a motive realised in various forms of social union, . . 

and adopted by religion ; 

once more involving a specific intellectna] consciousness, 
from which again it is distinct as itself a moral reality. 

II. Mediation jb jiorivEa, in desire, duty, and affection — . . 

i. and ii. meet obvious in duly, bnt also present tn deairt. . 

The mediation, though involving an inteUectual conscionsnesB, 

itself moral, 
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BDggesting an nltimate object of desire, an nltimate principle 
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Hi in affection, -where the relation of the Individnal to the society 
is an example of moral mediatioo. invalmg an intellectua] 


an^eeting a Hoal goal of self-devotion 

Dl. Tbb ULTiMATe rnisciPLE, in deeire, dnty, and affection — 


li. tn duty, witbont which life doea not aatisfy desire, the dtimat* 


iii. tn afftction, the ultimate motive is love 

distinct moral reality ia itnmistakaUo 

Tht intellectual stage m a ueceBsary iUp in volition ; 

as the emotivnal element, present thronghoat in the moral 

markt the final tlep in the development of the act of wQl. 
^^^^H CBAPTBB IV 

L PiCXCSPnO!! — 

Thought stands ont in contrast with feeling, from which it emai^ea, 
Thought besins with peremption, uat-mtiifmiiDg— 


represented by a judgment of Teflection, which ig a judgment 


a judgment of reflection which does not repreaeiit a pre-intel- 




the simple " idea " ia not a psychological fact ; 

the "content" is a content of something— 


Perception is a judgment of fact assumed as fact, not a judgment 


otreality(i.e. of the primary reality) . . 

of reality asgomed as the Hobject of assertion 
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(lUnBtrations) 

Perception is an anertion almut an assumed reality 

What is the " reality," the " thing " assumed ? what is " ex- 
istence"? 

At this stage it cannot be defined, it is the eubject of per- 
petually progreseive defiuition ; 

but to etart with it is, at any rate, an element in experi- 
enced reality 

And the reality assucDed in the thiog is assumed as common 

ground of reality between the self and the thing 

Of tki» auumed reality perception auerts a relation to Ihe per- 

ceioisg self, 

carrying with it a relation to other things ; 

the mere quality, like the mere esietenco, being beyoad de- 
finition 

The experience of perception it the union ^ the thing and tha 

relation to the se(/. 

Here first experience presents us with communion with reality as 

the very nature of reality 

Aa to the part played by will in perception, mere feeling iuTolves 

action and reaction, 

perception involves motived action— the thmg asserts itself; 

perception endorses its claim 

[And in this same aspect of perception the coincidence of thing 

and self in existence is also emotional.] 

And the predicate of the perceptive judgment answers to the defi- 
nition of emod'wi; 

[this ogain involving also a volitional element ;] 

the percfptive judgvient thtta aaseitiny — " the volitional Jact is 

the emotional faat." 

Thing and quality, the intellectual elements, indefinable as they 
are, are lees nnintelligible when we see that intellectnal fact pro- 
fesses to be fact only as one aspect of volitional and emotional 

fact. 

Perception is by assamption, not individual, hut social and toUeetive. 

Tbb point, which, for the sake of simplirying the discussion, we 

have not dwelt on, now becomes important 

IL Mediation — 

Perception ia (1) simple, (2) positive, (3) aasnred. 

(1) The simple perception may pass, by analysis and explanation, 
into the apprehension of a complex reality: 

(2) The perception of fact may pass into impression, demanding 
verification, 

(a verification which includes explanation) : 
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(3] The aasnrance of perception may pass into doubt, and demand 

proof, 97 

(which inciadea verification and explaoation) 97 

i. Mediation begins at explanation, where the fact resolves itself 

into ulterior facta, 98 

whose interdependence lakes the place of the fact aa the selT- 

e^idont reality of the world 99 

This is the reality of aaience 99 

It is seen as a philosophical principle in Hegelianiam. . . . 100 
It ia sometimes exempUfied in the philoBOphical temper of 

roind, 101 

often in a aimilar temper of mind in practical people. . . 101 
ii Mediation tuid explanation issue in verification, 

verification, i.e. of perceived fact in reasoned truth 102 

Verification as commonly spoken of is the return to fact, to 

supplement and confirm iacomplotely reasoned truth. . . 102 

iii. And mediation and eiplanation further issue iu proof. . , . 103 

The assurance of truth is an appeal to a collective standard,, . 103 
a higher assurance than the assurance of fact, though not 

the highest 104 

This stage of intellectual life involves will and emotion . . 105 
In the act of reoaoning, the ulterior view, the hypothesis 

which becomes the conclusion, is the motive : .... 105 

it presents itself, and is adopted 106 

(Illustrations) 107 

The acquiescence in tho conclusion ia emotional 108 

conviction in the eelf answering to causal certainty in the 

truth of fact 109 

III. Knowledge— 

But the conviction of proof is not the highest degree of aasarance. . 109 
The interdependent elements of experience must round into a whole, 

as truth, or aa the world, 109 

and these two wholes must become one in Ood 109 

i. 7^ world may stand for the mutual connexion of the elements 

of experience or for the wholeness of experience : . . . . 110 
e.g. the world as space may stand for the spatial relation of all 

things, or the element including all things, . . , . Ill 
which finally includes and is the ephere of the conedoos- 

ness that apprehends it U2 

The world aa a causal whole is popi^arly apprehended in the 

inevilablcntM of events 113 

gathering to a universal " must," 113 

finally including the very operation of the mind by which 
it is apprehended 113 
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To the Bcieotific miod, again, rausal connection is (1) aa all- 
pervndiog medium, (2) a, nnifyiog agency m experience, 114 
including Ihe thiuldng self in the operation of law; . . 115 
tJie reality of the world thna indnding its truth. . , . 115 
. Trath is (1) the connectednosa of beliefs, (2) the nhole of con- 
nected beliefs, 116 

a working ideal in both coses, 116 

and including amoDg the conaectionB of (act the connection 

of the whole connected m^s with the mind 117 

Science, as the knowing of things regarded as a whole with 

the things known 117 

is experience, experiencing itself where truth becomes&cL 117 
i. Ood. 

These two wholee, the "world" and "truth," confront one 

another, ,....-....,..-»- 117 

but approach is made from either side towards a final nnity. 118 

The world ae a causal whole demands a cause of caueality, . 118 

adequate to the various grades in the softle of caosaUty, . 118 

which ends in personal communion 119 

Tmlh again suggests a soul of the oommnnioD with really, 

which experience is 119 

We are concerned with the belief in Ood only as a category of 

wholeness, 120 

satisfying the intellectnal cravings which experience 

creates, 120 

and finally the craving for a principle of that communion 

which experience pre-eminently is, 122 

conceived as communicating Himself to us. 122 

This apprehension appeals to the will, as demanding self- 
surrender, 123 

and emotion plays iu part in the acquiescence at the 

mastery of the tmth, 124 

in contemplatjon 124 



CHAPTER V ^_ 

Emotioa emerj/es/rom/eding, but it absorbs the feeling from which it ^^^| 

emerges, 12S 

t.g. anger 125 

It is nevertheless distinct — self-oonscioua feeling, a tubtlantiM energy 

o/ telf-amacioatneas, 127 

bearing Ui own character offirtalili/ 128 

Fleasnre, beauty, love, are the three familiar forms of emotion . . - 129 
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I. FiAABtmx istheDUDeofaa emotion, 12!) 

carrying tu (mt ofountlvea 129 

E.g. pleftBurea of life 130 

All 1iT«B are pleoBtire-loTtng, 131 

for pletuaTQ atUnda tho perceived atttunment of the end of tvfry 

action qf ike will, anticipated or acliieTed, 131 

and alt volilum takes its rise in the will to maintain or revive 

emolim sa tho caasciona rclatioa to onr world 132 

i. PilHuurei timpU and direct — 

(a) pleaaiire in thinga, 132 

(6) pteaauresoteaergy, 133 

(c) pleasure in persons 134 

ii. CompUcc pteoBura, into which aimple pleaenres resolve them- 
selves 134 

giving rise to a distinctive pleasm'e, reHnlUnt from them, . . 136 

mmntained by a distinctive form of volitioa 136 

iii. jlfuftui2 pleasure, the character of the pleasure of love, . . . 136 

anticipated in various degreos by lower grades of pleasure, . . 137 

mEuntaiaed by a special form of volition 13S 

. BEAmT, a diiintereated emotion, associated with iiUelUyence. . 138, 139 
. SimjiU — that which gives US pleasure in perceiving, .... 140 
an emotional appreciation which is a vital element in know- 
ledge 140 

iDtellectnal and volitional elcmouts in the emotion of beanty. 141 
i. Compltx, The will is especially obvious in developbg simple 

into complex emotions of beauty 141 

The simplest perceptioaa often involve others 142 

A lower grade of emotionaJ perception is often, as in persons] 

beauty, the means ofeonvei/ing a higher 143 

The relation of pleasure to pleasure intensifies each, and gives 
rise to a distinct emotion of beauty which consists in their 

relation 143 

E.g. mufflo 143 

Art aritet/rom ike inbuilt to maintain emotion, .... 144 

and etpecialli/ what we have called complex emotion. . . 145 

E^. landscape pictures 145 

Human life, as the subject of art, takes us to a higher level of 

emotion, 146 

ii. Sympathy, ond a correspondingly higher level of art, . . . 148 

where the artist appeals ti? sympathy, 148 

ereatet in us a new emotional cxperieaee, 148 

fk reading of universal emotional fact 149 

This power of communicating or creating emotion exists in 

11 varioui kind* of art. . . 149 
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Language is a nuiretsal medium for thia cotmrann of siDOtioa, 

1ii» mtdium of lit* artt of lUtraitm and pottry. . . . 150 

In art tmotion rtconU the pereeplioiu of ibnuMutjp. . . . IM 
But the trill to maintain the emotioo l««dg not on)j to tbe 

eiprcBuon of emotion, but to its embodimeiit in life . . . 152 

m. LovB is the highest type of emotion, 153 

the /onaalive prindpU of the ioJlUulkmM (tf immaa liji, 153 

their Bonl aad self. lU 

i. In the/amili/ vewaketoahtethAltaiaiaoiUcfoiirtdve*! . 15& 

it is OUT moral and intellectual world, 156 

bnt it is through love that we identify ohts^tes with it, . . 156 

as a whole in which the self is absorbed 157 

ii. Tbe individod emerges from the famit; to fiad himself a 

member of tociety, 157 

muntained hy aa emotion whose o6j«cf is wcioi hwhw itself. . 158 
Into the ttaU, as into the fiamSv, the individna] emei^M into 

life. ' 158 

FWioiism and lojaltj aze tbe emotiMis that mMntain it. . . I(i9 

It inspires other emotioiiB, each as loyalty to a political putj. 139 

In " locieti/ " the social union is more directly tbe end. . . 160 
In diadpUne and eiprif dt corp* tbe sodal ideal is again 

dteend. 161 

CoDectire emotioas resnlt from these social onions &om the 

lowest to tho highest. 1S2 

In tbe r^igitm* oommtHMbN above all; tbe emotion of social 

tmion bae been an eSectire power, 162 

in varions kinds of combination witb political association. 162 
Tbe oombinatioo has been tiie more eflective wben the qiirit 

of commonion was ileelf the abject of worship, .... 163 

inspiring finally tbe collective emotions of bomaoity. . . 163 

iiL AdiJTtbn as the love of God, where God is Lore, 163 

is the cODBDrnmation of fellowship, and its came, . . . 163, 164 
and the relation of love between God and hamanity is here 

itself the institotioQ in which the emotion livej 164 

In the moral life, the highest motive of the wiU — the soda] 

motive — is coDSDnunated in eelf-enrrender to the lore of 

God, 164 

and the motiTe of tbe love of God passes into the emotion 

tf tbeloveofOod, 165 

wliidi, as the end, is seen to have been also the be ginning of 

flw motal devdopisent from desire throogb doty to love, . 165 

•ad alaorba them into itself as regions of ita own life. . . . 166 
bt Ac intJlectaal life, contemplation — the highest energy of 

the mson — reocbee setiafaction in the contemplation of the 

lore of God. 167 
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and as the intellectaal emotion of contemplation passes into 
the emotion of the love of Gk)d, 167 

this object of contemplation is seen to haye been at work 
throughont the progress from perception through reasoned 
apprehension to the knowledge of ^e loye of Gk)d as the 
Eternal Being 167 

In the emotional region, the supreme emotion is the self-sur- 
render of loye, to the Spirit of self-snrrender, in the loye of 

God, 168 

the consummation of eyery emotion of pleasure and of 
beauty 168 

The religion of love thus presents us with an idoat of reality 
—of vivid, comprehensiye, intense experience . . . . 169 

Conclusion 170 
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CHAPTER I 



EXPERIENCE 



Experience is the beguming and the end of philosophy. 
Philosophy takes its rise in experience. It is itself a 
Experience is the feature in experience. Its origin i.s 
dSr^d'S'.'^ d"". ^ »" impulse that arises in ex- 
test of philosophy, periencc itself. Experience asks the 
question which philosophy has to answer. Philosophy 
is not an alien, a visitor from another world. In 

I philosophy experience challenges its own validity. In 
the inquiry which results from the challenge, if we ask 
what are the subject matter of the investigation, the 
method of reasoning adopted, the principles assumed as 
the source of all our conclusions, the answer is still the 
ne. Experience itself is the subject matter of the 

' investigation — nothing less, certainly nothing more. 
Experience is the method of inquiry.* The primd facie 
view of experience gives rise to a further, a deeper, at 
least a different view ; different, and yet arising from 

I the first. On a survey of the one we experience the 

I other. Proof in the last resort all resolves itself into 
this. Philosophical principles can claim no higher 
origin than this, that they arise inevitably on a survey, 
the simplest, or the eompletest, from a scrutiny, the 

I deepest, or the most superficial, of experience itself. 
• See Note A, Appendij:, p. 181, on " Proof." 
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Experience itself is the only ultimate first principle of 
philosophy. And the entire process in the development 
of philosophy, the process by which we find out what 
experience means, is a form of experienca To the 
philosopher his philosophising is an experience, hia 
experience of what experience turns out to be. And 
the end of his philosophy is an experience, that into 
which experience resolves itself, the whole into which 
it rounds itself, the depth which it discovers within 
itself. And this final experience of the philosopher, hia 
philosophy, returns for verification to the experience of 
the ordinary man from which it arose. This is the test 
of the achievement of the philosopher, that his philo- 
sophy should be adequate to the experience of life. 
The historical origin of bis philosophy may seem to 
in a development or a revolt from a previous philosophy. 
But this means that he finds the previous philosophy 
inadequate to his experience of life. To the common 
himian experience he goes back aa the source of his 
inspiration. And to that he must return as the arbiter 
of his failure or success. 

Philosophy, then, begms with a comprehensive 
assumption. This cannot be too clearly allowed. As 
Phil h begins Leibnitz said, " Toutes les hypothfeses 
with the aaauinption sont faites expr^s, et tous les systfemes 
o experience, viennent aprfes coup, pour sauver les 

phenomines ou les apparences." * Philosophy does not 
profess to begin outside experience. It does not profess 
to begin with nothing and to create experience. It 
begins with the experience of the ordinary man. This 
does not mean that we beg the question of philosophy, 

* " l<:Glaircifisemeiit da Nonveau SjsUme de la CotnmumcBtion des 
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that we assume what we ought to prove, and exclude a 
sceptical result. We merely state what is the matter 
though it does not ^°^ question. All questions must be 
answered, all doubts resolved, out of 
experience itself, as within experience 
the questions and the doubts arise. No answer 
this way or that to any question or doubt about 
experience is assumed when we say that we begin with 
experience as it is. It may turn out that experience 
will compel us to doubt experience. Experience may 
furnish us with a standard which experience does not 
satisfy. Tried by its own law and at its own bar, it 
may, on its own accusation, in the end stand self- 
condemned. Self-condemnation is the only condemna- 
tion to which experience is liable. The assumption of 
experience as it stands is the assumption of the only 
premiss from which a sceptical conclusion could be 
drawn. And the possibility of a sceptical conclusion is 
necessarily faced when we start with experience and 
undertake to follow whithersoever it may lead. 

Nor, again, when we say that in philosophy experi- 
ence is the beginning and the end, does this mean that 
orcoi^neitMifto pWloBophy Can never pass beyond 
the primi fade Umita experience as it presents itself prima 
rf experience, ^^^-^ ^^ philosophical inquiry. It 

remains to be seen what experience wUl lead us to see 
to be involved in itself, what rational basis experience 
■ may itself afford for the beliefs of which it may be said 
to consist, to what deeper or more comprehensive 
judgments of reality it may open the way. What we 
do say is, that it is in and through experience, as it 
presents itself prima facie to philosophical inquiry, that 
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any deeper and more rationally grounded beliefs must 
be discovered. 

In the experience with whict we begin, no element 
in experience is taken aa the exclusive test and final 
or take any one eie- authority. No single mode of experi- 
ment in experience as ence is isolated as the one road to 
the fin^ test of truth. ^^^^j^_ ^^ j.^^^^^ j^ enthroned in an 

arbitrary supremacy. The experience of man in all its 
width and wealth is the source on which we have to draw. 
Reason and sense, intellect and emotion, feeling and will, 
ail play their part in the reality with which we deal. 

The philosophical theories of the past have appealed 
to mankind by their presentation of some aspect of 
The history of phiio- experience. Each has left, eveu in 
r^rieS«Ts2rAble language, some deposit which testifies 
ofsclf-interpreutioa. to a vital connection with the lives of 
men. Their real influence lives through subtler trans- 
formations, in the common forms of thought, and 
contributes to the common consciousness of the realities ■ 
of life. And in each endeavour of philosophy oncaj 
more to interpret experience to itself, philosophy starts 1 
with the faith, which may thus be reinforced &om. I 
its own history, that experienee is capable of self- [ 
interpretation, that the attempt will not leave us where j 
we stand. The fact of experience with which we start \ 
will open and reveal the deeper fact of reality and truth. J 

But it is from the experience of the ordinary man ] 
But the starting-point unsophisticated by philosophical theory 1 
is experience as it <^^^ philosophy must begin. The 1 

ae«penenced ^ - ^ ■ ■ i i .-, . I 

unwaiped by phiio- toncal origm 01 nearly every philosophy 1 
sophicai theories. \^ \^ ^ development or a revolt from 1 
some previous philosophy. But this means that thol 
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philosopher has found the previous philosophy inadequate 
to the experience of life. To justify the advance or the 
divergence, he must go back to the common ground, the 
common matter, the common source of inspiration, ex- 
perience as it is experienced — the experience of men 
who, though the philosophical speculation of the past 
may unconsciously to themselves enable them to define 
their intellectual grasp on the realities of life, are not 
schooling themselves to fit their experience into this or 
that philosophical theory, are not consciously endeavour- 
ing, as the philosopher in the end is bound to endeavour, 
to accommodate speculation and fact to one another. 

For instance, it is a philosophical definition of 
experience to say experience means my experience, my 
wdiBs, e.ff., that sensations, my thoughts, my feelings, 
S"'5,Sli"" 'lio '=«'"« of "y conscionsnesa. Given 
dual consdousaess, this definition of experience, the task 
of philosophy will appear to be to enable us, starting 
from the events of our own consciousness, to arrive at a 
knowledge of the real world. But this way of present- 
ing the task of philosophy depends entirely on the con- 
struction previously put upon experience. The theory 
that we know nothing but the events of our own con- 
sciousness may be the result of philosophical inquiry, 
but it is not the starting-point. The ordinary man 
might complain with justice that he is not fairly treated 
when philosophy, professing to start from experience, 
puts a construction on experience, and presents him 
with a possible conclusion, as though it were an in- 
disputable principle. His experience, he may truly 
plead, does not consist of the events of his consciousness. 
Experience as he knows it does not consist of feelings, 
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but of facts. It does not consist of facts which can 
fairly be described as feelings, however the philosopher, 
when he lb let loose upon them, may analyse them aod 
explain them into feelings. The experience of the 
ordinary man consists of facts, things and persons, living 
and breathing realities, the whole inevitable world in i 
which man without philosophy lives his life. ' 

Nor has the ordinary man less reason to complain 
when, imprisoned by one philosophy in the narrow 
or Owt experience is World of his owu feelings, he is offered 
thooeht j^Q escape by another which tells him 

that, since thought alone gives reality to feeling, he 
must start by accepting the doctrine that experience is 
thought.* The doctrine is not without attractions. 
We all know a form of experience in which, when we 
have reflected intently on some subject in which our 
minds have been absorbed, we at length reach a con- 
clusion which is something more than a conclusion. 
The whole matter in all its bearings seems to clear itself 
in our minds, and the mind itself seems to be no more 
than the scene, the place where the matter thus thinks 
itself out. In the case of practical people, such a stage 
of reflection is generally the outcome of long experience, 
and the man who feels that he has in him the root of 
the matter is very little able to give articulate expres- 
sion to his experience, or to expound to others with any 
degree of completeness the thought with which his own 
mind is possessed. At the best, indeed, we are unable 
any of us perfectly to convey to others this balanced 
wholeness of view, this intensity of grounded conviction, 



* Sue Noto B, Appendix, 
Experienuo with Thought." 
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as of a truth self-established, iudependent of the mind, 
to which the fact of our perception ia iadifferent, thia 
real achievement of thought in matters where we dare 
to say we hiow, where we speak with authority just 
because we feel it ia not we who speak but truth itself, 
vivid, comprehensive, absolute, that in our minda comes 
to the knowledge of itself. The practical man will 
allow that there is such an experience as this, that this 
intimate completeness of knowledge is a real achieve- 
ment of thought. But if you ask him to accept this as 
the type of experience, he will reasonably demur. You 
are offering bim no narrow, ignoble, or material con- 
ception of his bfe. The prison walls seem to have 
disappeared which threatened to enclose him for ever 
within the circle of his own individual feelings. But 
the price of his escape ia that he should, to start with, 
accept as the summary or essential account of experience 
that spirit means self-consciousnesa, and self-conscious- 
ness in the form of thought, and this will seem to him 
a partial and inadequate account of the matter. He 
may say, indeed, on the first blush, that a self-conscious- 
ness, in which self and the object on which self is bent 
are alike lost in one another, contains to him no longer 
the possibility or the object of self-sacrifice, and that 
with the disappearance of the condition of self-sacrificing 
love the vital reality of life is gone. And even if his 
objection may be ahown to be ill grounded, if the 
definition of experience as thought may be capable of 
justification as a conclusion of philosophy, it is not — 
and this is here the point — by any means capable of 
justification as an assumption of philosophy. Philosophy 
may not start with saying, spirit is self-consciousness, 
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experience is thought ; we must go back to the facta. 

And of the facts of common experience this definition 

of reality ia certainly not the primary account to be 

given. 

The criticism of a philoaophy generally traces back 

its failure to its beginning. It is the first assumption 

.„ , . . . . which vitiates the conclusion — the first 

The Msumiitg is the 

critical point The misreading of tbe facts, the failure to 

^wwedS^whTt ^°™^ '^'^^y ^^^^ ^ ^*"^^ ^^^ experience 
is the vital element as it is experienced. We start from 
mexpenence? experience, and say that this must 

surely mean from a survey of the whole wide field of 
knowledge. Philosophy is then the great generalisation. 
Or we start from experience, and say that any and 
every experience will serve our turn alike to find and 
define the essential elements in experience, to say what 
in itself experience is. Philosophy is then the defini- 
tion of experience, of that essential nature of experience 
which is to be found in any and every experience alike. 
But generalisation and definition seem alike to miss 
their murk. Confronted with experience as it is ex- 
perienced, brought to the test of fact and life, they 
present to the ordinary man the same result. The vital 
element of experience and reality seems to have escaped 
the grasp of thought. The crucial point is, that at 
starting we should mean by experience not less than 
what experience is, that we should be in touch with 
the essential natm'e of the fact, that we should be in 
sympathy with the common feeling of fact and reality. 
What in this sense we omit or neglect from the begin- 
ning we shall not recover in the end. The philosophy 
which starts from a narrow and inadequate conception 
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of experience is haunted for ever by a ghost of reality 
which no logical spells can lay. This, then, is the 
question which I contend must be the starting-point of 
philosophy. Philosophy must ask what experience is, 
not in the sense of asking what is the generalised out- 
come of the sciences, or the characteristic of any, even 
the most elementary experience, but in the sense of 
asking — What element is there in experience which is 
most vital to experience ? What is the dominant ex- 
perience to which all others are secondary and sub- 
ordinate? What is the experience which carries the 
utmost meaning of experience? What is it which 
experience pre-eminently is ? 
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PERSONALITY — THE MEANINGS OP THE WOED 

What, then, is the experience which gives the utmost 
meaning to experience, the reality which is pre- 
The pns-eminMt eminently real ? We may answer in a 
reftiitj in experience word— personality.* And there would 
"personality"' probably be a very wide agreement 

It will pave the way that the supreme reality of life is to 
to s definition of ita i ,. i ■ .1 • p 

meaning: to consider be tound 111 the region of experience 
some phases ia the to which the word " personality " 

history of the word. . -n . ..... 

pomts the way. But least of all m 
philosophy does a word explain itself. To define and 

* It may be well to say briefly at once what I do not mciui by per- 
eooolity. I do tutt mean (us Mameric, ''Personality the Bediming and 
End of Metaphysics ") that " metapliysics, like cliority, eLould begin at home." 
I do not profess to aek, " What ia perBonatity? " and by way of answer to 
lake D peiBOn and look ineide liiin and see what I find Uiere. This would give 
me the " peraonnJily " of psychology (see Note D, on " Consciousness and Self- 
ConBcionMiess,''p.I91), "the concept" (Ward, Enoyc. Brit., art "Psychology") 
"which every intelligent being more or less distinctly foriDB of himself, as a 
person, M. or N., having such aod such a character, tastes, and convictions, and 
such and such a history, and such and suchanaimin life." In so far as I begin 
with the individual person at all, I take a person and look outside him, and 
ask, "WJjat is persona] life?" "What are the facte, obvious in esperience, 
which indicate the nataro of personality? " Or, to put the same thing ia 
another way, I take experience as it stands, and I mamtaia that it shows 
personality to be presupposed in, to be constituent of it, and I ask, " What 
is the character of the personality which experience tlius presents as a vital 
eleneiit in experience, as that without which experience would not be the 
esperience that it is? " 

12 
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expand in this connection the meaning of the word 
"personality" is the purpose of this essay. The sub- 
ject, indeed, cannot be limited by the current concep- 
tion of the meaning of a word. Current language is 
a fair exponent, it is true, of current conceptions, but 
of current misconceptionB too. In philosophy, as else- 
where, it is the first business of those who set themselves 
to the serious study of a subject to deepen and define 
the vague and superficial meaning of terms, borrowed 
by scientific and philosophical language from popular 
speech. It wiU, however, be a useful introduction to 
the subject if we first draw out some aspects of the 
meaning actually borne by the word "personality" in 
some of the phases through which the history of ita 
use may be traced. 

The earliest meaning of "persona," the actor's "mask," 
has long ceased to be current. Even the secondary 
The dr«n.tic mean, meaning— the " character," the "part," 
ine of "person "is which the actor plays in the drama — 
estation. survives only in the heatUng of the list 
of the "characters" in a play. It is suggestive, how- 
ever, to find that, so far as " person " is a name for 
him, the individual man is viewed first under his social 
aspect, as playing a part in the commerce or dialogue 
of life, as an element in the general human scene, as 
fulfilling a certain function in the evolution of the 
drama of destiny. And the first^verbal symbol for 
this meaning, accordingly, is the name of the outward 
appearance presented to others.* The bodUy aspect 
is the first aspect in which personality presents itself ; 
and the body is here the person as presented to others — 

" X\fi9tmv, "a fcce," "a mask." 
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not the organ of senae, the means by which the soul 
knows, but the means by which it is known, the face 
in which we read the soul. Plainly, it is further to 
be said that to view the visible personality as a mask 
is to indicate an unseen reality of which it is the mani- 
festation. There is an archetypal being within which 
produces this impression upon other men. But self- 
manifestation to others is the idea implied. There is 
no suggestion that the manifestation is a deception, 
that life is a masquerade, in which reality appears 
incognito. 

The meaning with which the word " persona " took 
its place in common language is connected with its 
The legal meaninE ^^o^^ ^^^- ^^^^ the person is primarily 
is membership of A the auliject of rights. And right is 
society of " persons." , ^ , , ,. p c i. 

denned as a relation oi persons, a laculty 

or privilege of one person with a correlative duty of 
another person. Thus to start with, and by definition, 
person is the correlative of person. The individual 
person is an abstraction, not a reality. The individual 
emerged into personality out of the family, where at 
the beginning of the individual life his rights and his 
personality were absorlied in the father of the family. 
And he emerged into personality by emerging into 
citizenship, into the life and society of the state. The 
state, the society, gave him his privileges as a citizen, 
and, in giving them, also conferred upon him, at any 
rate in fact, the liberty which, in idea, in later Homan 
times was his original and natural right. 

In this view the power of action, and of action 
governed by desire, to us, perhaps, the primary charac- 
teristics of a person, are already assumed and taken for 
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granted. But this is only another way of saying that 
this use of the word " pei-aon " gives no warrant for the 
abstraction of the individual from the social life of the 
person — that the person is conceived only as a social 
being, and that the power of action and of action from 
desire is, in fact, only a " power," a potentiality ; the 
actual personal life is the social life. The ideas repre- 
sented by this definition of personality have found their 
way into common language through the conception of 
personal responsibility. The person who is personally 
responsible for his actions grows into his personality in 
the social life of the family, becomes free to act only as 
becoming simultaneously the subject of the obligations 
of duty, i.e. as becoming a member of the wider human 
family, in which each member carries in his own con- 
sciousness of himself at once the claim of freedom and 
the sense that he is answerable to the moral world in 
which this consciousness lives and moves and has its 
being. 

Onr idea of personality is nest indebted for a 
part of its meaning to that chapter in the history 
The uieoiogical of the word which introduces its use 

meanioe is Uie cpa- -^^^ the deBnitions of theology. Here 

city for Uie com- , c ■ 

muaion, which the the first point to notice is that the 
Eternal Being is. L^^^j^ ^^^^ <. ^^^^^^^ " appears as the 

representative of the Greek word " hypostasis," of 
which it may be said that it had come to stand 
generally for the underlying or absolute reality of 
the world. In Greek philosophy the question had been 
at issue whether the absolute realityj the very being 
of the world, was to be thought of rather as thing 
or as quality. When the word " hypostasis " comes into 
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philosophical use, we ehoulcl naturally expect it to be 
associated rather with the underlying reality than with 
the qualities in which it manifests itself. But by the 
time the word comes into theological use, it seems to 
carry with it no definite or unvarying emphasis on either 
of these aspects of being, and to denote simply absolute 
real being. It is to l>e noted, then, at the outset that 
the theological use of the Latin word " persona," as the 
equivalent of the Greek " hypostasis," carries with it 
the instinctive assumption, the implicit assertion of the 
emphatic reality of personal being. The word "per- 
sonality," with the associations with which its legal use 
had launched it in popular speech, is assumed to be 
capable of bearing the burden of the meaning of the 
absolute reality of the world. For this very reason it 
becomes the more important to note the meaning whu 
theology imports into the term, in using it as a desi] 
tion of the Being of God. 

We are concerned, it is scarcely necessary to observ* 
not with the philosophical legitimacy of the theologii 
definition, but only with the meaning which, as a matter 
of fact, it assigned to the word- — a meaning which, in 
common with the other meanings historically borne by 
the word, has contributed to the conception of per- 
sonality as current in general thought. It is quite 
immaterial for our purpose whether, in the conception 
of the Personality of God, men were making a correct 
analysis of the truths implied in their experience of the 
Universal Being, or were merely reflecting the image 
of human personality upon the misty void of human 
ignorance. Either hypothesis leaves us the undisputed 
fact that such a conception of what personality is made 
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' its appearance upon the stage of history and in the 
minds of men. 

It is to be observed, then, that when Christian 
theology conceives God as a Personal Being, it does 
not conceive God as a Person. Personality attaches 
to God not as one Person, but as Three. God is One, 
individual, in the sense that He is whole, complete in 
Himaelf, but, as it has been said, "whereas each human 
individual being hag one personality, the Divine Being 
has Three." * His unity is a imity of Persons, and it 
is as a unity of Persons, and as a unity of Persons only, 
that Personality is conceived to be the supreme Reality. 
Personality, in the form in which it is supposed to be 
most intensely and unmistakably real, is a communion, 
a fellowship of Persons, a communion of will and 
character, a communion of intelligence and mind, a 
communion of love, implying that each Person is, in 
these various phases or aspects of personal life, capable 
of complete communion with others. 

And it is further to be observed that the person thus 

, conceived is definitely conceived as an object of know- 
ledge. The purpose of theology in this region was to 
define the personality of God as Jcnown ; not to describe 
His operations on the will, or to shadow forth the mean- 
ing of religious emotion, but definitely to answer the 
question what God is. The personality, that is, which 
wc have described, had the definiteness of conception 
which belongs to an idea of what is conceived actually 
to exist. The question of theology was : What is 
God ? and the answer was : God is a fellowship, a 
communion of Persons. 

* NewiDiiB, " Afian^," AppendLx, p. 430. 
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Certainly there attaches to personality here, 
wherever else we speak of a person, no insignifii 
part of the idea of individuality in the ordinary sense 
not only the exclusive possession of definite individi 
personal attributes, but besides this the sheer spon- 
taneity of the w-ill, the inwardness of the mind, the 
sense of property in his own feelings and emotions, all 
of which belong to the individual personal life. But 
even so, the distinctive personal attributes designate 
relations of communion with other persons, and the 
person in each case is conceived to own himself, only 
also owing himself to others, and in order to give himi 
to others. 

When we pass to our modem use of the terms 
person, personal, the relation between these two aspects 
The modem meanmg. ^^ personal life, the inward and the 
in accenting indi- outward, the individual and the social, 
always relative to i^ inverted. It is the individuality of 
society. personal life which marks the charac- 

teristically modern idea of a person, as, e.g., when we 
speak of personal sympathy, of personal antipathy, of 
personal affection, of personal religion. All these emo- 
tions are eminently personal in the sense that they are 
eminently individual. They intensify the sense of indi- 
vidual life. They are keen, vivid, emphatically accented 
moments of individual existence. But on a moment's 
consideration it is plain that, in such cases as these, 
what evokes and intensifies the personal life of the indi- 
vidual person is some relation to a person other than 
himself. Personal religion is perhaps the most sugges- 
tive instance. There is no stronger case of the use of 
the word " personal " to indicate what is genuinely and 
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thoroughly spontaneous, inward, individual. Personal 
religion emphatically means the religion which is one's 
own. There is, in fact, no region in which men have 
claimed so decidedly to call their souls their own. And 
yet it is just in regard to their own relation to a person 
other than themselves that they make the claim. It is 
in regard to faith, the dependence of the soul on God; 
to belief, the formulation of the soul's own knowledge 
of God ; to love, the devotion of the soul to God. The 
very quarrel of the champions of personal religion with 
the ecclesiastical system from which they wished to 
make good their escape, has been that by these systems 
the spiritual relationship and communion between the 
soul and God had been obscured and clogged. Eeligion 
is here conceived as a relation between the personal 
being of God and the personal being of man ; and the 
complaint is that, God being shut off, the personal life 
of man is impoverished and starved. The closer con- 
sideration, indeed, of this and similar uses of the word 
would suggest the hypothesis, that the word " personal " 
is only rightly applied to any feeling of the individual, 
when the feeling is a consciousness of relation to another 
person. There are uses of the word which seem to be 
exceptions from this rule : sometimes the relation to 
another person, though it may I>e shown to be implied, 
is not obvious on the surface. Personal liberty, for 
instance, and personal property are assertions of the 
claim of one person against others. Personal wants are 
those which bear upon the individual, as he consciously 
sets himself up against the community. Sometimes 
individuality amounts to a withdrawal from the privi- 
lege, or a failure to realise the life, or an incapacity to 
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exercise the faculties which are the distinction of per- 
sonal beings. The most personal feelings, e.g. , those of 
melancholy and depression, are the sheer protest of the 
individual soul against his isolation from that com- 
munion with his spiritual kind in which a personal 
being lives the truly personal life. 




CHAPTER 111 

THE DEFINinOK OF PBBSONALITY 



The purpose of the preceding chapter has been to 
suggest rather than to justify, from the recognised uses 
Thedefiniaooofper- °^ t,he word, what is to be set forth 
sonaiity thus'sug- jn this essay as the true definition of 



ship, conunimion." jjj (;]jg individual is the capacity for 

society, fellowship, communion.* 

Such an idea of personality stands in broad contrast 

with current modern philosophical utterances on the 

^ , .. subiect. In modem philosophical 

The current philo- ^ . i 

sophicaiideathatper- literature, personality is assumed to 

"S.'.',;-^/b. I'' «=«>nti''lly individual, essentially 
checked by an appeaJ limited-f But Buch expressions as 
expenenee. imply this conception are not really 

the outcome of any very serious analysis of personality 
as it ia realised in personal life. They only echo the 
instinctive protest of individual persons against the 
practical limitations which bar the realisation of their 
own personal capacities. "When our personality is said 
to be limited, it is ia tones of complaint, the protest of 

" The Sirnnii of KDimrlo. 

t E.g. .- " For me a persoD is 
" Appearance and Beality," p. 532). 
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rebellion or the acquiescence of despair, the description 
in any case of a condition which is felt to Ije abnormal 
even while it is described as common to all.* Such 
language testifies to the strength of the instinctive 
aspiration after the perfect commimiou of an ideal 
fellowship of persons — ideal, but not unreal, because 
the earnest of its fulfilment is visible in the broad facta 
of every department of human life. 

In the region of action it is obvious to view the 
individual person as a bundle of individual desires. But 
I. In the region of a bundle of desircs is a bundle of in- 
d2re"if ii'ita Ssue, sufficiencies. Desire is individual, but 
sodai, not its satisfaction. If the range of 

the desires of the individual were limited to those which 
could be satisfied by the efforts of the individual alone, 
he could not be said to attain to what we understand 
by personal life. As a matter of fact, the individual 
person wakes to desire as a fragmentary unit in a 
collective life, the life of the family, an organisation 
which owes its origin in each individual instance to 
the desire of individuals for close communion with their 
kind, and finds the scope of its activity in providing for 
the common satisfaction of the needs of its members. 
When he emerges into independent life as an individual 
person, his life is neither individual nor independent. 
He finds himself the member of a society. Individual 
need and individual desire act as the force that holds 
this society together. Under the stress of individual 
need and individual desire, men find themselves held in 
the bonds of a society whose purpose is to minister not 
to their own but to the common life. 

• See Note C, Appendix, p. 180, on " The Sense of lBoI«lioii in the Indi- 
vidual Person." 



ftnd "law" is » 
collective fact, an 
evidence of the fel- 
lowship of persons, 
of which it is the 
creation, 
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But what is the common life ? So far we have 
only dwelt on the familiar fact that individual desire, 
the element of the moral life, is social 
in its satisfaction, in its working, in 
the surroundings which it has created 
for itself. We may say that through- 
out the intricate process of commerce 
and exchange, in which the individual person helps the 
society and is helped by it in return, he, the individual, 
is seeking his own interest, and his own interest alone. 
The other aspect of society, as a society for mutual help, 
may be ignored, and the social impulses to which it 
naturally gives vent may be left out of view. But it 
will still be true that the conflict of individual interests 
has to be adjusted. And in this process of adjustment, 
at least, there appears unmistakably a new force upon 
the scene — a common perception, a common standard 
of justice and right, enforced by collective action. 
Law, the result, the expression of the collective action 
of persons, is, in the region of action, the undeniable 
evidence of the fellowship of persons with one another. 
The analysis of society on ita economic side, the theory 
of ita origin, the account of the forces that sustain it, 
may be matter of dispute, but law is a hard fact. And 
law is not a result of common action in which each 
individual might still claim his selfish share. It is the 
result of collective action. It involves, it presupposes 
the fusion of wills. It expresses, and it is evidence for 
the communion of persons with one another in a com- 
mon element. It exhibits the innate tendency of indi- 
vidual persons to build themselves together, not into 
aggregations, but into wholes — into collective life. Of 
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the collective life of persons, law is the outcome aad 
expression ; nothing else describes it or accounts for it. 

And if law is a product of the collective life, it is a 
feature not of the collective life alone, hut of the 
represented in the individual life also. AVhatever may ba 
individuaj by "con- the theory of its origin, conscience, be 
it cause or effect, the ectype or the 
archetype of law, is in the fuUy developed personal life 
perhaps the most pronounced, the most inevitable fact, 
the impulse of col- The individual attitude towards this 
lective moral life, ^^ ^j^^,^ particular ordinance may be 
one of sympathy or of rebellion. But for submission to 
the control of something other than itself the individual 
will has the bidding of authority within, at one with 
the bidding of authority without. Conscience is the 
organ in the individual personality of the impulse 
towards collective life in the region of action. 

Nor is this impulse satisfied with its achievement 
of an external expression in law. Rehgion is, on one 
which inspires, in sidc of it, the aspiration of human 
SiSr^'pS" personality after memberahip in > 
moral fellowship. completer moral communion, after the 
perfection of fellowship between the individual and 
the universal and collective will. 

In the intellectual life, again, it seems obvious at 
II. lo the intellec- first sight to regard the individual as 
individuki fin independent unit of [perception, 

perception, as per- Bq^ jf ^^^ are making: our appeal to 

ception of fact, is a ° .7 

perception of the common experience, perception in com- 
w^'wofth^cd- ^'^'^ experience— the perception of the 
lective experience, individual coDsciousness — is the per- 
ception of fact. And the individual consciouanesa of 
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fact is not merely individual. There are times when 
the individual person would say, not "such was what 
occurred in fact," but "such is my experience of what 
occurred." But the normal perception of the individual 
is represented by the former phrase, not by the latter. 

' The difference is a difference of assurance. We have 
not to ask here how the higher degree of assurance is 
arrived at in the normal case. We have to ask only in 
what does the assurance consist which makes the former 
perception what it is, a perception of fact. And a part 
at least of our answer must be this, that in the case of 
the assured perception there is an absence of the sense 
of merely individual perception, described in such words 
,as "that is my impression of what occurred." When 

/ we perceive the fact, we perceive with the consciousness 
or, if you will, with the assumption that it is a common 
perception of which our individual mind is the organ. 
It is not necessary to ask here how the individual con- 
sciousness can be the organ of a common perception ; we 

I ore here noting the actual nature of that common 

\ experience which we call the perception of a fact. It is 
not necessary to maintain that the individual perception 
of a fact may be defined as an individual perception, 
together with the consciousness that it is not merely 
individual, that it has no other or more characteristic 
distinguishing quality. All that we need to maintain 
is, that among the distinguishing marks of the individual 
perception of fact is this, that it conceives itself to be 
not merely an individual perception, but a common 
perception of which our own individual act of perception 
is an instance. The idea of fact, i.e., appears in ordi- 
nary experience as the creation of the collective mind ; 
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Illuatratioits of the 
social character of 

perception : discovery, 



perception of fact, as an element in common experience,! 

perception of the individual as the organ of the collective'" 
mind.* As an illustration of this truth 
we may point to the feeling of dis- 
covery, where the discoverer's power to 
enlighten mankind or to gratify his own pride depends 
on his assumption not merely that his testimony will be 
believed, but that it deserves to be believed, on his 
consciousness, i.e. that not be only but in him the 
intellectual society to which he belongs has made the 
observation and attained to the fact. The general accept- 
ance of testimony, again, is witness not 
to the general trust of mankind in any 
and every individual observer, but to the general recog- 
nition of the action of the collective through the indi- 
vidual mind. When we give reasons for distrusting 
testimony, we assign the testimony to some perverting 
cause which has disturbed the individual mind, and 
disqualified it from fulfilling its normal office as the 
organ of the collective intelligence. Indeed, the actual 
distrust of testimony itself is neither more nor less than 
the refusal of the collective mind to allow a particular 
individual mind to have acted for the collective mind in 
a particular case, or the refusal of an individual to join 
in the general acceptance of an individual perception of 
fact as in fact a collective perception. 

The individual mind, indeed, wakes to the exercise 
of intelligence in an intelligent, a thinking, society. To 
what extent the activity of thought is dependent upon 
mere words may be matter of dispute. But if we can 
think without even virtually using words, it ia only 

* Cp. Note D, on " Interaiibjectivo IntcrcourBC," p, 191. 
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because we can think the meaning of words without 
thinking the words themselvea. We shall not be 
exaggerating the intimacy of union between the indi- 
. vidual and the collective mind if we 

creation of the coUec- note, as au instance of it, the depend- 
tive inteliiBrence. in ^^^^ ^f ^.jjg individual mind on what 

whose communion Uie 

individnai intelligence IS, in fact, the Content of language. 
'""■ Language is the creation, the expression 

of the collective intelligence. It is not merely the 
means of communication between mind and mind ; it is 
the storehouse of common ideas, the record of the col- 
lective perception and experience of the society among 
which it circulates. Language is in the intellectual 
region what we saw law to be in the region of action — 
a hard fact, an undeniable result of the coUeetive action of 
individual minds ; au evidence, accordingly, of the intel- 
lectual communion of individual persons with another. 

If, in the play of intelligence, in the intercourse of 
mind with mind, we lay stress on the assertion of indi- 
Even the BSMTtion of vidual judgment, and ascribe the pro- 
individual judgment g o£ thoueht to the conflict of 
implies a common = ^ = _ ^ 
standard of truth. opinion, this conflict itself concerns 
the issue as to truth. The conflict and the assertion of 
individual judgment alike involve and imply a common 
standard of truth. And this standard, again, is syste- 
matically applied in argument or proof, the very nature 
of which implies that we start from the premisses of a 
common experience, and establish what is never a merely 
individual conviction, always and only a universal, in 
the sense of a collective, conclusion. 

Science includes and expresses the aspiration and 
hope of the human mind to convert our casual and 
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unevenly distributed experiences into a collective whole ' 
of human knowledge, to be appropriated by any and 
Science aims at every individual independently of hia 

reflJising the results oriffin Of nationality, finding thus an 
of an cjcpenence that i .• i i i 

assumes itself to be, cscape not merely irom the bonds set to 
by nght, coliecUve. understanding by individual experience 
and capacity, but from whatever limitations of thought 
or knowledge any intellectual fellowship narrower than 
the communioQ of the universal intelligence may seem 
to impose or to maintain. 

The authoritative claim of the collective mind, like 
the authoritative claim of the collective will, is recog- 
The appeal to and the "'^^ '° ^"^^ region of the individual 
claim of individual cousciousneas itsclf, in the appeal to 
ilSlwThf iiKlividual experience as the first step 
authority of the to the knowledge of the truth — an 

collective mind. < i • i i 

appeal which, by aeceptmg it aa a test, 
invests it with the authority of universal experience. 
Still more is the claim of the individual mind to attain 
to the generally accepted truth by genuine conviction, 
or else to deny it to be truth, a recognition of the collec- 
tive standard as a vital element in the bfe of the indivi- 
dual mind, which contains the strongest possible assertion 
of the reality of the collective standard aiid of its 
authority over the individual mind. 

Lastly, there is a higher degree of assent than even 
individual conviction, in the acceptance of a conclusion, 
Collective belief ^ * collective possession of the intel- 
makes for the ideal lectual community of mankind, where 
° * '^'^** ' the truth is accepted like a scientific or 

a phQoaophtcal doctrine by the disciples of some great 
teacher of mankind as the soul and rationale of a spiritual 
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movement, laying hold of life, and claiming from the 
intellectual sphere authoritative power over the moral 
and emotional intercourse of spiritual beings. And this 
belief in a principle or a system is carried to its highest 
poLQt in the religious idea of a creed, a body of truth 
concerning the universal being, the collective life of the 
universe, conceived as the rationale of the existence of 
this collective life itself and of our own communion with it. 

In the emotional region of the life of personal 
beings the evidence of personal communion is of a 
HI. In the region of different kind. Action is the ex- 

' an, which covers prcssion of wUl, language is the expres- 
sion of thought ; emotion, we feel 
tempted to say, is its own expression — in fact, its 
expression is the whole social life of man, and his 
individual life in so far as it shows him to be engaged 
in or divorced from emotional communion with his kind ; 
and the evidences of the social character of emotion are 
to be found scattered over the whole surface of human 
life, except in so far as religion, the expression of the 
supreme emotion, is realised as gathering and compre- 
hending every phase and department of life into itself. 

Pleasure is the most individual form of emotion, the 
moment of rest in the achievement of individual desire, 
of plewures. mutn*i ^^^ appreciation of that which the 
pleasures are the individual mind has apprehended. It 
must be enough to note here that the 
keenest pleasures, and certainly those which are most 
characteristic of personal life, are social pleasures — those 
which not only involve, but consist in interchange of 
individual pleasure.* It is, indeed, in this form that 

■ Part n. ch. V. p. 137. 
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pleasure most obviously asaertB its claim to be more 
than animal — to be human, personal, spiritual. 

Art embodies and defines the social character of 
pleasure. In art, the individual aims at making himself 
Art iniDUes and ^^^ mouthpiece and minister of the 

appeals to scoUectiTc emotiouB of a community which in 
emotion of beauty. j^^^ ^^ j^^^^ .^ universal. And artistic 
impulse or artistic appreciation, in higher or lower 
forms, permeates human society from end to end, and 
retains throughout the same essential character, indi- 
vidual expression or individual appropriation of what 
is felt to be in idea a collective emotion. 

But man, the personal being, lives in a world of 

emotion that is evidently social. It is the element 

^ . .. in which he finds the breath of life. 

But emotion is the 

very element of the The child begins to live and move and 
social eo man, iiave its being in the atmosphere of 
love. To live in one another is the ideal of every 
relation of family life. And even where the ideal is 
apparently furthest from realisation, the life itself is 
still an emotional fact, an acutely conscious interchange 
of feeling. It is the tendency of emotion thus to make 
men cease to be individual units, to weld them into 
unities ; and the capacity of the individual for thus 
passing out of and beyond his own individual life into 
union with the lives of others, is to him a source of 
unrest, the very inspiration of passion, which finds so 
many outlets in the infinite variety of the lives of men. 
Men find the satisfaction of this social impulse, the 
desire for emotional union with their kind, in very 
various ways. They may drug the pangs of desire by 
the gratification of sensual passion. They may seek 
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distraction from the disease of spiritual solitude by 
absorption in work. Work itself may bring with it the 
fellowship to which work naturally leads, and therewith 
the affections and loyalties which accompany every kind 
of association — social emotions, these, which, though 
they only occasionally rise to the level of a passion, are 
nevertheless the very element of the life to which they 
belong. Such sympathies of association vary in the 
degree in which they attain to such a standard of un- 
selfishness as entitles them to rank high in common 
estimation. They vary in the force which gives them 
effect, in the success with which they assert their claim 
over those who come within their range. But every 
individual carries with him, as a part of himself, the 
consciousness of a collective mind, in the " society" to 
which he belongs. It may assert itself in his life in 
very impalpable ways ; but change his social atmosphere 
and surroundings, and we see at once how much he 
depended upon it, how much the individual life iu the 
emotional region consists in membership of the col- 
lective life, of the various forma of social union into 
which the individual has been absorbed. These are but 
vague and fragmentary indications of the most deep- 
seated principle of personal life, that which makes 
sympathy in some degree the need of all men, and self- 
devotion the one commanding need of the best. 

But there is a principle in human life, the chosen 
channel of the supreme emotion, an aspect, a depart- 
and Bs such hu Dient of life in which every aspect and 
become the principle every department of life are compre- 
gion. hended. Religion has assumed this 

definite shape. It has undertaken this function in 
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human life. It has claimed to comprehend and to 
inspire every form of life by setting forth love, the 
emotion of mutual communion between persons,- as the 
dominant principle, the key-fact of life and of the world, 
the vital secret of happiness. Quite apart from any 
question of the truth of Christianity, the fact that, in 
Christianity, religion, as the embodiment of the supreme 
emotion, has thus appeared upon the stage of history, 
that it has created a new form of fellowship, and 
through it has intensified every form of fellowship 
already existing among mankind, is a significant ele- 
ment in the primd facie evidence which we are here 
passing in review, that the character of fellowship 
attaches to human life as a whole. 



PART II 



PERSONALITY AND ITS FACULTIES 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Personality is the capacity for fellowship. To the 
theoretical recognition of this truth there is a practical 
-T^ ^..u t obstacle in the simple fact that men 

The current theory Of ^ 

peisonAiity reflects largely fall of their destiny, ana that 
3rt/*toS^'cti^e"r the individual personalities of which 
often A capacity for the world is full are unrealised, or at 
e ows p e best very imperfectly realised, capacities 

for fellowship. The sense of practical failure is reflected 
in philosophical theory. 

And there are reasons why philosophy of its own 
accord has been disposed to strike the note, to which 
Philosophy itself too ^^^ individual experience of isolation 
□ times of and divorce from the reality of fellow- 
ship is so ready to respond, and which 
this very response tends to perpetuate and to prolong 
as the prevailing tone of philosophic thought. European 
philosophy has had two births, and both have fallen in 
periods when what had been the great social unity was 
in collapse, breaking up into its component units. 
The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle taught that man 
Greek philosophy, Was a social animal ; that he had in 
E:Sr,*;htaoS?' 1^ «!»= tendencies of which the 
of indiriduaJ life. TToXis — the Greek society — was the 
outcome. But this ttoXis was already ceasing to be 

35 D 2 
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the decay of the 
medixTal Empire- 
Chorch. 



a living social form. Plato's pasaionate protest against 
its decay could not avail to stay the hand of fate. 
With Aristotle already the delineation of the type of 
individual character which this social life produced is 
the prominent feature in his philosophy of life. And 
Greek philosophy after Aristotle as a philosophy of life i 
lived and died as a philosophy of individual life. 

The birth of modern philosophy, again, was a feature i 
in that long process of wakening to a consciousness of I 
_. . . . , itself in which the mediasval Church 1 

Tne modern mtel- 1 

lectuai movement as au effective social institution died a 1 
.siissodatedwith lingeriDg death. Nationality and the ^ 
local loyalties which grew with it had 
begun to take the place of that un- 
earthly combination of Church and Empire which had 
ruled the heart and mind of Europe. But the individual 
sat incomparably looser to the new tie than to the old. 
It had neither the commanding authority of a world- 
wide sway which was the visible image of the Universal 
will, nor yet had it the intimate hold on the individual 
life, member as the individual had learnt to believe 
himself to be of a visible spiritual society that would 
live into eternity. Nor did the study of antiquity 
revive the lessons of the social philosophy of Greece. 
And modem philo- Modem philosopliy Sprang out of the 
ta&SSto .? "O'™'™ European mind. And it was 
the mind from reality, the Logic, not the Politics or even the 
Ethics of Aristotle, which had stamped itself on the 
Latin mind, and given to Europe the framework of 
its thought. The logical proposition, with its subject 
and predicate, substance and quality, hardened into that 
separation from one another from which the Metaphyaie I 
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of Aristotle had sought to save them, these gave 

to modern philosophy its root conceptions of ex- 

tenaiou and thought, which haunt us through the 

history of every school of modern philosophy, the 

embodiment of a dualiam of which the modern agnostic 

is the last pathetic result. Modem philosophy started 

with a separation of the mind from reality. 

And this separation of the mind from reality, the 

assumption borrowed by philosophy from the life out of 

which it crrew, has been intensified and 

a separabon which' i 

philosophy, appealing fixed by the operation of another cause 

l^iScLoCr ""'i™ to pWloBophy iteelf. Philosophy 
peculiarly powerless 13 the supreme expression of the intel- 
o overcome. lectual faculty in personal life. And 

the intellect in philosophy naturally tends to magnify its 
office. That communion with reality, in which we are 
to maintain that the knowledge of reality consists, is 
not to be achieved by the intellectual faculty, except in 
its due relation with the moral and emotional faculties.* 
Philosophy, in fact, has set to thought an eminently 
uncongenial task where it has demanded that it should 
abolish single-handed the dualism which especially 
belongs to thought-f A sense of " bloodless " unreality 

* Cp. Bradley, " Principlea of Logic," p. 533 : " It may come from a failure 
of my metaphysics or from a weakness of the Heah, which continneB to blind 
me, bat the notion that existence could bo the same as underalanding strikeB 
as cold and ghostlike as the dreariest materialism. That tlie glory of this 
world in the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it 
as a show of some fiiller splendour ; bnt the senHDOus curtain is a deception 
and a cheat, if it hides some colonrless movement of atoms, sorae epectrnl 
woof of impalpable abstractioa, or unearthly baUet of bloodless categories." 

t On the intimate connection of the three, as seen from the point of view 
of psychology, cp. Ijidd, " Descr. Psych.," p. 18: "Every psychic fact is 
actually complex with an irreducible threefold complexity; it is at the game 
time a fact of intellection, a fact of feeling, and a fact of conation." So 
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To commend the 
definition of person- 
alitj OS the capacity 
for fellowship, the 
faculties of person- 
alitjr must be exhi- 
bited in their union 
with one another. 



has haunted the highest achievement of the thought 1 
which has ignored its relation to emotion and will. 
The analysis of the intellectual process in isolation and 
abstraction from the other personal faculties could not , 
even yield a rationale of the intellectual achievement , 
itself. It can only plausibly appear to do so because . 
the isolation of the intellectual faculty cannot really be 
made complete. 

It ia impossible to attempt to enter on a systematic 
appeal to the facts of experience in order to justify the 
principle that personal fellowship is the 1 
key-fact of experience, until we have 1 
first examined the relation of the various 
faculties of personal life to one another, 
sufficiently at least to show that they 
are inseparable from one another, and 
that it is through their ordered co-operation that we j 
experience that communion with reality in which it is j 
to be maintained that experience consists. 

The definition of experience ia the object throughout. 
But the terms of the definition must be cleared from ! 
misunderstanding. It is personality as a whole which . 
is the faculty for fellowship. Philosophical speculation 
has separated the various phases or forms of personal 
life from one another. They must lie restored to their 
organic union with one another, as membera of the whole I 
individual personality, before the individual personality 1 
itself can be exhibited as the faculty for fellowship in 
the various regions of experience. 

Wftrd, " Eucyc. Brit.," part 77, p. 39. As to tlie " constitnent elenienta " of 
coiiacioiisaese, " tliere ia ia the main substantial agieement : tbe elementary 1 
facts of mind cannot, it is held, be expressed in less than three propositions — f 
I feel Bomehow, t know Bomething, I do something." 



CHAPTER II 



In analysing the individual personality, feeling first 

demands definition. Feeling ia the background of per- 

Feeling is the bftck- sonality, the element of "consciousoess" 

ground of personality, tiaat interpenetrates and accompanies 
thft consciousness" _ , 

that «ccomp«mes all the different forms of "self-con- 
*'»eif-coMciousness."gpiy^a" i^f^ • Feeling apart, every 
form of personal life is a form of self-consciousneas — 
self-consciousness meaning here not consciousness of a 
self, but consciousness in rdation to a self, conscious- 
ness of that which can only be defined in distinction 
from a self, where the seK is not explicit but implicit 
in the consciousn^, not necessarily present but neces- 
sarily involved. The intellectual consciousness of an 
object, for instance, or the moral consciousness of a 
motive are forms of self-consciousness. The object or 
the motive can only be defined as an object or a motive 
in distinction from a self. And every form of will and 

• Bradley, "Mind," N.S., No. 6, p. 212: "Wliat comes first in each of 
OB is ralhor feeling (llian consciousness), a. atato aa yet without either a 
subject or an object. Feeling here naturally does not mean mere pleasure 
and pain. . . . Feeling is immediate experience without distinction or rela- 
tioD in itself. It is a unity complex, but without relations; and there ia here 
no difference between the slate and its content, since, in a word, the eiperi- 
enced and (he experience are one. And a distinction between cognition and 
Other aspects of our nature ia not yet developed. Feeling ia not one dider- 
entiated aspect, but it holds all aspecia in one." 
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thought antl emotion are in this sense self-conscious. 
But behind and along with every form of self-conscious 
life there is a form of consciousness which is not self- 
consciousneas.'* 

Every perception, every volition, every self-con- 
scious emotion, is dogged by its own shadow of ante- ' 
Filing is ob«r«<i '^^^^'^^ feeling, and this feeling, like 
by inteiiectuaJ self- every Other part of our conscious life, 
consciousness, ^^ observe and reHect upon. The 

intellectual consciousness endeavours to seize and to 
define it. But feeling eludes definition, because in 
endeavouring to define it the intellectual consciousness 
alters feeling. In the attempt to seize and describe 
which breaks up feeling, the mind divides it into /eei- 
'■ feeling "into hvjs, momenta, phases of feeling. But 

^^ feeling is in itself continuous; its 

phases or pulsations pass into one another, often as 
smoothly as the summit and the hollow of a wave in 
the swell of an unbroken sea. The successive phases 
or pulsations differ from one another. But it is not 
the feeling consciousness that marks off these phases 
from one another and contrasts them with one another. 
This is the work of reflection, of the intellectual con- 
sciousness that observes the stream of feeling. Feeling, 
again, knows neither subject nor object; it is, to the j 
merely feeling consciousness, neither the feeling of an 
object causing the changes of feeling, nor the feeling 
of a subject of feeling undergoing changes in its con- 
and describes it in sciousness, and conscious of the changes. 
judgments, jj^ judgment either of perception or 

reflection expresses feeling. It is not mere feeling 

• See Note £, Appendix, p. 192, on "ConEoionMieBSiuid Self-conBciouBneM." 
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that is expressed in the perceptive judgment, " That is 
! hot," or in the reflective judgment, " I am cold." And 
some such judgment as this latter, thought in observing 
feeling inevitably forms. If feeling could express itself 
directly in language, its language would have neither 
substantives nor adjectives. It would express itself in 
a series of adverbs — a series the members of which 
would not be more distinct from one another than the 
gradations by which the bee passes from the busy 
hum of honey-laden contentment to the angi-y buzz of 
thwarted endeavour, for the purport of these momentary 
givinff it a subject, expressions of feeling could not be 
Md a definite coDtent, defined to mere feeling by any contrast 
of one point in the stream of consciousness with another. 
When the psychologist speaks of the "content"* of 
consciousness, he is detaching an adjective from its 
substantive, a quality from the thing it qualifies, a 
modification of the feeling consciousness from the feel- 
ing consciousness of which it is a modification. Only 
as qualifying the thing as the predicate of a perceptive 
judgment is the quality apprehended as a quality at 
all ; only as the predicate of a reflective judgment, as 
the content of a moment or phase of consciousness 
marked off from other moments or phases of conscious- 
ness, in distinction from the feeling consciousness and 
in relation to it, is the modification of consciousness a 
content at all.f The feeling consciousness is observed 

* Cp. James, "Teit-book of Psychology," p. 465; "Shall we desoribe 
the espericDce Eia n quality of our feeling, or our feeling of a quality? The 
LmbiguouB word ' content ' has been recently invented instead of ' object,' 
escape a decision. " 

t On the " presentation " of psycholc^ m etill more open to this i ' ' " 
ee Note E, on " Conscious Dera and Self-consciooaness." 
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and described posl-mortem * by the thinking couseious- 
nesa whether of the ordinary man in his reflective 
moments or of the psychological observer. The phase 
of feeling, which in the instinctive working of the intel- 
ligence of the ordinary man passes into a perception, 
is viewed by the self-observing intelligence in the 
reflectuig mind as a phase of the feeling self. The 
feeling self, as feeling, is not a self, it does not feel 
itself to be a self, it is the selfhood of the thinker 
which is viewed (and no doubt truly viewed) by thought 
sa the subject of successive phases of feeling. And to 
the observing intellect, to the self thus, as thinker, 
taking note of itself as feeling, the feeling appears to 
have a complex and indefinite content — this observation 
being, so to say, the obverse side of that vaguely com- 
plex world which thought presents to reflection in the 
perception which comes nearest to feeling. The content 
which, as feeling, of the perception is reflected back into 
S:;";,;.'.^^.:" tl>^ fe"""? Ufe. F'^elmg «» feU can 
not have. never be described or expressed. It 

is described as reflected on by thought. Feeling as 
it passes is separated by the self-observing intelligence 
into moments or elements : in itself it is continuous, 
and knows neither division nor distinction. It is unified 
and regarded as a stream, a mass of consciousness : in 
feeling itself there is nothing to make it a whole. It 
ifl attributed to a subject of sentient consciousness, who 
is distinguished from the variety of his consciousness : 
feeling itself knows no distinction of a subject feeling 
from a feeling felt. The intellectual observer, noting 

' Seth, " Man's Place in ttie Cosmos," p. 120 : " All ititrospection is really 
retroBpectJoni it le »poet-morttm examiaatiun." 



Feeling 

the emergence from feeling of the judgment of percep- ] 
tion, and finding in the judgment of reflection into 1 
which this judgment of perception is instinctively con- 
verted a complex and various content, infers from the 
variety and complexity of the self-conscious life a like ] 
variety and complexity in feeling itself. At any given j 
moment of our conscious life there is present to us as ' 
perceived a vaguely bounded world, the immediate 
environment of the bodily self, all that is within the 
range of the senses, or of such immediate and uncon- 
scious inference as the operation of the senses usually j 
includes. Here is a perception — with a content. We j 
reflect, i.e. we become conscious " I am perceiving," and ] 
what was the content of the perceptive judgment imme- 
diately becomes the content of a reHective judgment. | 
But reflection also tells us — "before I perceived, I felt," 
and the psychologist is apt to transfer to the antecedent j 
feeling the content of the reHective judgment. 

This process, by which thought reflects back into J 
feeling its own organised relation of variety in unity, 
may be said to be the converse of that by which feeling j 
communicates to the first and instinctive judgments of | 
perception , and in some measure to those of reflection too, 
a vividness and assurance, a sense of intimacy and close 
communion with the thing or mind observed, which 
becomes lost in the further development of thought. 

If the question be asked, How can the feeling eon- I 
sciousness be observed at all by a thinking consciousness I 
so alien from it in character? it am, I think, only be f 
answered that we are endeavouring to descrilie the facta ] 
of personal life — that different phases or forms of 
personal life are not, as a matter of fact, separate from 
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t another [ike the limbs of a body. They are rather 

aspects or forms of personal life, Uie 

I oTfa^ activity of each one of whioh involves 

■epmnrcOttwe the activity of all the others. They 

are thus, so to say, internal to one 

Mhefak. another.* Each as it comes to the front 

abaorbs bat does not obliterate the other. And so 

bere, as there 13 a feeling of perceiving, we can also 

pereeive that we feel, though in perceiving that we fed, 

we ip»o facto cease to merely feel. Feeling, as it is. 

iotellectoaUy apprehended, ceases to be felt. 

Philosophical discussion has associated feeling 
ctally with thoaght, because thought is iu us the observer, 
▼•fitiaaMwdias ^^e philosopher. But feeling eqtudly 
ftyh t^Mgafrom ^Qgg tjjg steps of the various forms of 
moral self -consciousness, as they appear 
npoD Uie threshold of self-conscious life. Here too 
definite consciousness often begins with a vague com- 
plex of motives, impulses, and desires, dormant or 
dominant in different degrees in different moments of 
ooDScioaBneaa, and it is against this vague liaekground 
of desires that some definite motive or desire asserts 
iXAtXi. And here too the awakening desire, the impulse 
which is nearest to feeling, has a force and spontaneity 
of itfl own which it seems to bring with it from the 
feeling oat of which it springs. 

The relation of feeling to what we are in this essay 
to distinguish from it as emotion, needs to be more 
dearly marked, because the distinction does not corre- 
■pond to any division recognised in popular language. 

' Cp. TertalKBa, " De AnimS," ii. 7 : " Qois mihi eshibebit sennun noo 
btcIligcDUia ({iioi] teiitit? ant intellectam non BenUentem qaod inteUigit." 
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We shall mean, then, by emotion, self-conscious feeling, 
and by feeling, emotion without distinction In conseious- 
And feeling, as ncas between the subject of feeling and 

merely conscioiB, is j^g QccasioD. The things which we 
to be distuiEuished . , - i- ,. 

from emotion, the Qistmguisn m seli-conscious leeling as 

of'twchlu^i""^^' ^"^J^*^'^ ^"'i «^i«'='^' t^« «^"^« °^ feeling 
anticipation. aud the consciousness that feels, are 

in mere feeling merged in one another. In emotion, 
it is essential to the feeling that we should be con- 
scious of the thing admired, loved, abhorred, as distinct 
from ourselves, qualifying our feeling, causing in us 
love, abhorrence, admiration, and itself qualified by 
doing 80, as beautiful, horrible, lovable. Feeling is 
both momentary and evanescent. Emotion comes to a 
climax at momenta of time, but it abides, and through 
the fluctuations of feeling preserves an identity of its 
own as a relation between the subject and the object in 
the emotion. Feeling lacks the element of will, and ia 
hence often described as passive, though in fact it is 
neither active nor passive. But emotion ia purposed, 
deliberate, ladcu with the force of the will that main- 
tains it. Feeling, so far as we can seize and describe 
it, is, as we have said, without any consciousness of 
distinction between the subject of feeling and ita cause : 
emotion is intensely conscious of the distinction, even i 
in the very act of overcoming it. Feeling then is the 
negation of any and all of the forms of aelf-conaeionaness. 
Emotion is the consummation of self-consciousness. 
Emotion carries with it, as essential to itself, the 
characters of will and thought. It carries them with it, 
and merges them in something which is not feeling, and 
yet is like it — a relation of communion between subject 
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and object, of which feeling, their unconacioua unioilf^ 
was the prophecy and anticipation. 

In the ordinary normal consciousness of the un- 
sophisticated human person, the form of aelf-eonscious- 
The form of self. ^css, moral, intellectual, or emotional, 
consciousness which which Seems to arise directly out (^J 
in common experience l- i. c j -^ ir i j v I 

stands in immedute leelmg, which finds itseli doggcd by I 
contrast to feding is feding, is that in which the object is I 
consciousness of the , . , J •*• l 

object rather than of obvious, the Subject implied. Self-' 

**""''■ consciousness seems to appear upon the 1 

scene, as the consciousness of an object perceived, 
thing, a person, a world ; or as the consciousness of J 
a motive, a desire, an obligation, an impulse from with- 
out ; or as the consciousness of an object, pleasant or 
repellent, qualified by emotion. I am conscious of a 
world, intellectual, moral, or emotional, before I am 
explicitly conscious of a self Between feeling and this 
form of self-consciousoess, the consciousness, moral, 
intellectual, or emotional, of an object, there is normally 
no intermediate stage in which the subject of conscious- 
ness is conscious of itself as the subject of a modification 
in its consciousness, and from which the step is made, as 
it were, by way of inference to an object as the cause 
of the modification. This immediate sequence of self- 
consciousness on feeling is the fact of experience as it 
presents itself to reflection. If we try to get behind 
this, we are in a highly speculative region of thought, 
where the psychologist may, or may not, alibrd us data 1 
for determining the stages in the history of a develop- \ 
ment from merely conscious to self-conscious life, fromj 
feeling to will, thought, and emotion. 

Such a development might be imagined, a prion, to I 
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take place in very various ways. In the merely feeling 
The course of de- consciousness, the distinction between 
veiopment from subject and object is latent. The 

coDSciousness to self- r \- - c ' i • ■ i i 

consciousness is leeling consciousnesa or any individual 
conjecturaJ. subject of consciousness is in a sense 

microcosmic ; its changes reflect the history of the 
universe from a particular point of view ; more im- 
mediately they reflect variations in its own immediate 
surround ings, as a centre of consciousness localised in 
time or apace, or in whatever other sphere we suppose 
the individual point of consciousness to Ije placed. But 
in the feeling consciousness itself, itself and its world 
are in no way discriminated from one another. Under 
what stimulus can we conceive the conscious self to 
spring into distinction from its world ? 

To review a series of conjectural answers to this 
question, without professing to adduce any proof or to 
establish any presumption in favour of one rather than 
another, is a proceeding which would not seem likely 
in itself to lead to any useful result. But it may 
appear that there is a conclusion which cannot well 
be avoided on any and every hypothesis as to the 
process by which self-conscious sprang from conscious 
life. And it is worth while to make the attempt to 
show that this is so. 

We may conceive, then, a condition of discord to 
arise in the consciousness, giving rise to a vague 
We cos imagine self- appetency, a sense of uneasiness and 

consciousoeM 10 arise want, growing into a definite desire 
from consaousaess— i 

from feeiing-as or repulsion — the mdividual assertmg 
deswe, himself, and claiming to reshape his 

surroundings, or to readjust himself to them. If this 
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were conceived to be the course of the development, ' 
the first step in self-conscioua life would be very 
evidently volitional. But if so, it is also evident, in 
the first place, that the act of will has already become 
intellectual, as soon as an object independent of the self 
is apprehended as the object of desire or repulsion, and 
that this " desire " already contains in itself an emotional 
element, in the anticipated feeling of satisfaction in 
which desire as desire becomes complete. And further, 
even the vague appetency which is here supposed to 1 
precede desire, involves an intellectual recognition of j 
the outer world as other than the self, and the emotional \ 
consciousness of its discord with the self. It " involves" 
them, i.e. these other aspects or phases of this primary 
volitional consciousness detach themselves from it as we 
reflect upon it, but seem to form a part of it, and to be i 
inseparable from it in fact. 

Or, again, we might imagine in the feeling con- 
sciousness, a condition of equipoise, of repose, in which, j 

in the mere intensity of the pause in a i 

as percepbon, , . . , 1 

moment or phase of consciousness, the! 

object prominent at such a moment in its influence on ■ 

consciousness should separate itself from the conseiousJ 

self, and the first dim perception should arise. Some I 

such phase of experience we should say that we have in. I 

moments of rest and reverie, when weariness has led as I 

to relapse from any kind of spiritual energy into a state I 

which brings us nearest to the primeval feeling life. Ifi 

it were so that self-consciouaness arose, we should say J 

again that the virtual self-assertion, by which the object 1 

is thrust away from the self to be perceived and! 

observed, is an element of will presupposed in thi«J 
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primary perception, and that the quahty under which 
the object is perceived — what the psychologist would 
call the content of this stage of consciousness — is always 
an apprehension of tlie object as affecting the self. In 
feeling there is no distinction of world and self; the 
world is felt as affecting the self, and the self as affected 
by the world. Here, in the firat dim perception, it is 
under this character, as causing such and such an 
affection of the seff, that the world, the object, ia known. 
The primary intellectual perception then would arise 
out of the merely feeling life by a volitional self- 
assertion, and would pass into an emotional appreciation 
of the object, such emotional appreciation being already 
involved in the intellectual assertion of its quality, but 
passing into a definite emotional verdict by which this 
small cycle of personal life would be closed. 

Once more we might picture the passage from con- 
sciousness — thus. We could conceive a stage of feeling 
in which iu the fulness of contentment 
the subject of feeling should rise into 
consciousness of the world of feeling, the object of 
emotion, as a world of worship, an object of adoration. 
And here again the impulse of spiritual energy which 
asserts itself in the rise of the emotion, makes this rise of 
emotion itself primarily an act of will. And the appre- 
hension of the object of love or adoration as other than 
the subject of the emotion, a separation involved in 
the very nature of emotion, shows the trace of the 
intellectual activity which is involved where self-con- 
scious life thus takes its rise in emotion. 

In present experience the self-conscious life of per- 
sonality breaks forth abruptly from the background of 
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feeling as will, thought, or emotion. The foregoing 
analysis, in the last degree speculative and hypothetical, 
but in any case the of possible stages of pFogtess connect- 
sciMsness wouid^ " "^S couscious and self-conseioua life 
seem to be volitional, seems to suggest the natural order in 
which these faculties or phases of personality are related 
to one another.* And the suggestion ia that feeling 
Ijreaks into self-consciousness always really by way of 
volition,! ^o*! tli^" through the intellectual phase 
passes into emotion — a suggestion which will be con- 
firmed as we pursue our analysis of these faculties of 
personality themselves. 

* Obviously iu tbis teuUtive and merely illustratiTe treatment of the 
borderland between feeling and Belf-cotiRciouBne«e no have treated volition 
merely aB an energy of the subject of Belf-oonsciouBness, ignoriDg the no less 
significant fact that this eneigy ia asserted always in conektion with some 
impulse of enei^ from witliout. This, instead of the other, might have 
been made the prominent factor in the change. 

t Cp. Ladd, " Outlines of Descr. Psyoh.," p. 112 ; " To bo the subject of 
n conscious state is to bo doing something." Op. also the passages on 
Conation quoted in Note F, on "Will and Causation," p. 201. 
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It is with the will theu — the volitional form of self- 
consciousness — that we begin our analysis of the 
wrui is obserred and elements 01 aspeets of personality. 
described by self- The term " self -Consciousness " is 
conscious inteUigence, ,, i- j ^ i i i t 

but it is itself self- usuaUj applied to knowledge. In 
conscious. asserting that will and emotion are 

distinct modes of self-consciousness, it is necessary to 
note not only that intellectual self-consciousness accom- 
panies the self-consciousness of will and emotion, but 
that in describing either of these latter we necessarily 
describe it in terms of the intellectual consciousness. 
" That is beautiful," " That is desirable," " I ought to do 
this," are intellectual judgments. Words are the language 
of thought. It is thought which observes and describes 
in perception and reflection alike. It is thought which 
observes and describes the action of will. But it is 
nevertheless not difficult to see that will is self-conscious 
activity, not merely in the sense that it is an activity 
accompanied by self-conscious intelligence. We act, 
and we know that we act. But we are self-conscious 
agents not merely because we know that we act. Our 
action itself, as well as our knowledge of it, ia self- 
conscious. The activity of the will is itself a mode of 
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n action, described 
intellectual judg- 



self-consciousnesa. We are intellectually conscious of 
things, of objects. We call this self-consciousness 
What the object is ^>ecause we are conscious of the thing 
to intelligence the or object as distinct from ourselves. 

motiTe is to volition, itr n ■ r .■ 

We are morally conscious ol motives. 
We call this self-consciousness because we are conscious 
of the motive as distinct from ourselves. We caonot 
desire an object without an intellectual perception of 
the object, Granted. It is nevertheless true that our 
moral consciousness of the object as desired, as moving 
the will, is distinct from our intellectual consciousness 
Volition is exptewed of it as known. Of this moral con- 
sciousness, action is the expression, as 
language is of the intellectual con- 
sciousness. The motive in operation is described in an 
intellectual judgment. Various kinds of motives are 
described in various types of judgment. There is a 
judgment of desire, of which the type is, "This 
desirable." There is a judgment of obligation, of which 
the type is, " I ought." There are judgments, whose 
classification in one order is less obvious, aud on which 
we cannot here dwell at length,* judgments which 
embody some harmony or mutal relation of wills as 
united in determining action. But in any or all of 
these the moral fact described is distinct from its 
intellectual description, and the moral fact is, motived 
action. 

This distinction of volition or will from intellect and 

emotion, the other forms of self-consciousness, aud its 

relation to them, will be exemplified as we trace it 

through the three obvious forms of volition — desire, 

• Cp. pp. 5&-63. 
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Volition in all its 
forms involves a 
" motive," Le. in- 

(i) action; 

(a) impulse from 

Trithout ; 
(3) adoption of the 



duty, affection. In every form of volition alike, the 
self acts and acta from a motive, i.e.. we observe ourselves 
to act, to be moved to act by some- 
thing distinct from ourselves, and to 
identify ourselves with that by which 
we are moved. All these three ele- 
ments are necessary to make the 
motive. Action is not motived, and 
is not volitional, or, indeed, " action " 
at all, unless the self that is moved identifies itself with 
that which moves it, and which thereby becomes a motive, 
Thia is the primi and leads to action. Whether or not 
E»cie fact of volition, o^. volitional consciousness is delusive 
is not here the question.* We are so far describing only 
what our volitional consciousness u, what the average 
man means when he says, " I did it." He describes an 
experience of which this ia primd facie the account 
to bo given. I act — something not myself prompts 
me to act— I adopt the prompting. It is not true 
to the facts to describe an action simply as moved ; it 
is motived, i.e. I acquiesce in, or accept, or adopt, the 
impulse I receive. It may turn out, on examination 
and analysis, that my consciousness of adopting the 
motive is a delusion, a delusion which can be traced to 
its source — a delusion whose psychological history can 
be written out in black and white. None the less the 
consciousness of adopting the impulse from without, 
and thereby making it a motive, is part of the pn7?w! 
/acie fact to be studied or accounted for. Nor, again, 
is it true to the facts to say that self-consciousness 
constitutes the impulse from without into a motive, 

• See Note F, on "Will and Canwition." 
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and then to ignore the fact that it is an impulse moving 
from without which is thus made into a motive. The 
primary fact, the normal experience wherever we act 
at all, is a combination of these two facts — we act 1 
under a motive, we make the motive our own under ' 
which we act. May it be said that sometimes, at least, 
we are couscious of merely acting? I should answer. 
No, always of directed action — action with an aim in 
it, action, i.e., already involving something that moves 
ua to act, and an identification of ourselves with that 
which moves us. 

This then is the volitional form or aspect of self- ' 
I. The motive in consciousness, whosc relation to thought 
Sectioa^' ""'' "^"^ emotion we have to trace through 
i. in desire— described three typical forms of volition. The 
Se*obie^'^This is ^°"" ^^ volitional self-consciousness 
desirable;" which naturally offers itself first for 

consideration is that which is generally covered by the 
terra " desire." * In this region of the moral conscious- 
ness a thing desired represents the impulse from with- 
out — that which moves us to act; and desire is the 
going forth of the mind towards the thing with 
strength enough to produce the action. As desired, 
the object becomes a motive. 

The presence of an intellectual element in this type 

• The oae of " desire " iii this gonoral ueime diBregarda distinctions between 
impulse, appetite, ioatinct, etc., on ihe one hand, and desire on the other, and 
indicates, what I believe to be the truth, tliat Ihe normal representative of the 
simplest typo of volition is volition directad to an object FsychologiHts may 
discern more radimenlary forms of conative or appetitive coaacionanesa, or 
Ihe; may analyse desire ilaelf, and note the spontaneous element in desire 
uuder sacb names as impnlse, instinct, etc. ; bnt this does not affbct the 
normal fact that desire for an object is, in common experience, the primary 
form of volition. 
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of moral consciousness is obvious enough. We desire 
an object. Desire, in its simplest form, is represented 
rather by a judgment of the form, "This is desirable," 
plainly invoiTuig: an than by a judgment of the form, "I 
S'^db^tt™" ^''^'^'' ^^^■" DesirabiUty or desiredness 
from it: ID the object is the motive rather than 

desire in us. It is upon the object that attention is 
concentrated. And the " object " is, so to say, a recog- 
nised intellectual product. The "object" is an object 
of iritellectital self-consciousness, of that form of intel- 
lectual self-consciousness which is commonly called per- 
ception. Here, then, is an intellectual element already 
involved in desire. But desire involves not only an 
intellectual perception of the object desired, but also 
an intellectual perception of the desirable quality in 
the object. Sometimes the matter will so present itself 
to the mind that we should rather say there is in the 
desire an intellectual perception of the object aa it is 
and an intellectual perception of the object as it is 
desired to be. This only gives us the perception of the 
desirable quality in a different form. 

But allowing for both of these as inteUeetual per- 
ceptions, there still remains the motive relation to the 
. self of the object as it is desired to be. No account 
of the intellectual elements in desire e-thausts the 
matter. Desire is no mere product or result of intel- 
lectual perceptions. What we loosely and generally 
call the object is a motive as well as an object; it is 
perceived by the knowing self as existing, it moves the 
acting self as desirable. The world is to the knowing 
self a world of objects, of things that are ; to the 
acting self a world of impulses, an infinite congeries of 
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attractions and repulsions — a world of possible satisfac- 
tions, of points on which we depend, of focuses of force 
that di-aw us out of ourselves. 

Duty represents a form of moral self-conseioiisnew 
quite distinct from deaire, the consciousness which we 
ii. in duty, a form of describe whenever we use the worda 
moral coflsciousness « j ought." Here the obligation re- 

— descnbed m the 5 * a 

judgment " I ought." presents the impulse from without — 
an impulse not, like desire, appealing to a need, and 
calling up a response from the spring of action within, but 
authoritative, imposing itself upon the self within whose 
bounds it appears, and which in obeying the impulse 
accepts it as its own and identifies itself with it. 

The judgment of obligation differs at once from the 
judgment of desiie in the form in which it is expressed, 
a judgment « to the ^^ ^^^^^ judgment of desu'e, the thing 
subject of coDsdoua- desired is, as we saw, the subject of the 
°*"' judgment — " This is desirable." In 

the judgment of obligation, " I ought," the I, the self, 
is the subject of the judgment. 

The question indeed occurs, in applying to this form 
of moral consciousness our definition of " motive," 
but oeverthelew whether the "ought," the obUgation, 
describing an impuiK is not withiu US too — whether con- 

from without : ■,■ .■ ■■ji '1.1. 

scientious action is indeed, as it has 
been said to be, " self-movement." It is self-movement 
only with the proviso that something other than our- 
selves has found a footing in ourselves, and that con- 
scientious action is the surrender of ourselves to be 
determined by it. I suiTender myself to duty always 
with the consciousness that the self which surrenders 
itself is other than that to which it surrenders itself. 
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In other words, we must maintain that the conscious- 
nesB of action in obedience to duty is a consciousness 
of being moved as well as of being self-moved. This 
is, at this stage, the pnmd facie moral fact, whatever 
esplanation may remain to be given of it. When we 
act upon the impulse of duty, we obey, we are com- 
manded, we are obliged, and the authoritative character 
of the impulse carries with it at once the implication 
that we are moved by something other than ourselves, 
and that we adopt the impulse as our own. 

And there is an intellectual element in this form of 
moral consciousness, though it is difterent from that 
involving its own whicli we saw present in desire. The 
fonnofiiiteiiectuaJ judgment which describes the con- 
consciousness, from •> o 1 ■ 1 
which again it is sciousness of duty, the judgment 1 
distinct as a motive, ^^giit" jg ^n Intellectual judgment 
equally with the judgment " This is desirable," though 
in the form of the expression it is the predicate 
instead of the subject which implies the perception of 
something different from the self. This perception is 
the perception of a law. Under the motive of desire, 
the mind is occupied with the particular thing desired 
at the moment. Under the motive of duty, it is occu- 
pied with a law or rule covering a number of actioDS. 
This in itself impUes an intellectual apprehension of a 
different kind. It is a different operation of the intellect 
which apprehends a law governing a number of different 
cases. The perception involved in any generalisation 
is different from the " perception " commonly called 
perception, the perception of a fact. But it is an in- 
tellectual perception, nevertheless, which, merely as a 
generalisation, the law of duty involves. 
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That the consciousnesa of daty is more than . 
intellectual perception of a general truth is implied! 
in the difterence of meaning which attaches to law t 
with the sense of authority as contrasted with law | 
merely in the sense of generalisation. The law of J 
moral consciousness is a motive. And it is a motive 
clearly distinct from desire. It is diiFerent not only ' 

. . . , in the intellectual operation involved, 
different from the The nature of the impulse as authori- 
motive of desire. tative makcs a diti'erence in the moral 
region, in the character of the motive itself. It may k 
be true that desire in the individual self-consciousneaa I 
or in the world carries with it much of the imperative 
character. Impulse is authoritative. Desire has iu it 
something of the nature of a command. Or, again, 
it may \k. true that at certain stages of the moral , 
history of mankind we come across descriptions of the , 
moral fact — like the Greek to xakov, where duty seema I 
to be regarded as an object of desire, a quality in the \ 
thing to lie done which draws the self into action, 
rather than an imperative acting upon it within. | 
But the fact that in such cases as these we seem to \ 
catch duty in the act of disengaging itself from desire ' 
illustrates rather than confuses the distinction between 
the two. The facts in either case, in themselves rather \ 
baffling and difficult to describe, become clearer when 
viewed as lying on the borderland between the two 
regions of volition. The two regions of volition remain ] 
none the less distinct. 

The higher motive of social affection and the higher 1 
region of the moral life to which it belongs is more i 
difficult to describe. It may, perhaps, be indicated thus. 
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The hiBtory of an imaginary transition from desire to 
duty has often been traced by philosophers. It is to 
iii. in affection— ^ observed, as to any such history, 
the common account that it leaves the essential distinction 
of the trftnsitioa from , . , . i i ■ ^ l i 

desire to duty involves between duty and desire nntonchea ; 

* social view of that dutv as it ultimately emerges from 

morals, which sug- , , . ,. , „ i ■ i ^ 

gests a higher 3odal desire IS distinct irom desire, though 
motive, j^^y j^ nevertheless the direct outcome 

of desira But there is (mother observation to be 
made on these speculations. If we start from the man 
as a unit of desire, desire, through the sheer impotence 
to satisfy desire, binds men into societies,* leads them 
to discover this fact about themselves, that they rise to 
a higher level of self-satisfaction in a society, and it is 
social life that brings with it the new spiritual force or 
motive of obligation. This view of duty and the moral 
life of men as n social fact has predominated of late. 
The moral life is viewed, not so much as an individual 
doing his duty, obeying his individual conscience, 
satisfying his social instincts and the like ; the moral 
life is viewed rather as the social life. The various 

' forms of social union are studied. The fact that I have 
a duty to do, and a conscience to obey, is an incidental 
result of the fact that I am a member of society. The 
social view of morals, which has thus arisen out of the 
explanation of the progress from desire to duty, may 
itself point to a moral apprehension distinct from both. 
And, apart from any special tendencies of modem moral 
speculation, the moral life has by no means always 
been viewed from a merely individual point of view. 

' A moral category higher than duty has actually 

• Plato, " Bep.," p. 369 : rotiirti ti aMir (viz. i-dAit) )) V't^jw »«'»• 
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been attained and realised, wherever obedience of the 
individual to a law which he finds incumbent on him 
.motive realised in ^^ merged in the devotion of the indi- 
various forms of vidual to a socicty of which he forma 
"'" ' a part. If moral theory has not 

formulated this type of volition into a judgment, it is 
certainly not because it cannot claim to be a &ct of 
experience. Every form of social union, in which any 
degree of affection or loyalty is recognised as the bond, 
affords an example of action to which this is the motive, 
that the individual perceives himself to be part of a whole 
including other persons, and feels himself to be moved to 
act in this way or in that by the perception that this is so. 
Neither desire nor duty make their appearance in 
fact, as the custom of the schools leads us first to con- 
sider them, in the mere individual. The familiarl 
account of the origin of society in the stress of desire 
represents fact, only in so far as it gives a true analyaia 
of a force tending to maintain and to forward thw 
organisation of society. It misrepresents fact, in so fat: 
as it suggests the idea that individuals combine to foi 
society, that society is a result whose cause is to 
found in the individuals of wliich it is composed. \\ 
would be much more true to say that society gi" 
birth to the individual, that the individual detachi 
himseK from society. And the detachment, never more 
than a feature in the social career of the individual, in 
the end intensifies his social character. The individual, 
not merely remains a social product, but becomes,, 
because he is an individual, more and more a social, 
being. It is as a social being, not as a mere individual, 
that man desires. Into almost every desire this 8( 
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character enters as a constituent element. Aa the child 
towards its mother's breast, so man yearns towards the 
world for sustenance and life. But among the desires 
of the individual, there are cravings which are directly 
social. Desire, we say, is of an object. But the social 
desires from the sexual desire upwards are not towards 
an object merely, towards some being other than the 
self, but towards some form of social union with a being 
other than the self, a union which shall include and 
combine both the object and the self 

Again, the view of the moral life to which we have 
alluded pictures the genesis of duty from desire. In 
so far as this presentation of the subject professes to 
resolve duty into desire, it fruitlessly obscures the facta 
of life, but in so far as, in the social life of the individual, 
it brings together these two members of the moral order, 
which commonly appear in opposition to one another, it 
opens the way to a truer view of duty. Duty is an 
impulse, a motive, never realised, satisfied, or fulfilled 
by the immolation of the whole living flesh and soul 
upon the altar of an empty shrine dedicated to a formless 
and indefinite divinity — duty, which is duty and no 
more. It is an impulse fully realised and obeyed only 
when it assumes again the character of the desire from 
which it sprang, and to which it has been opposed, and 
find its end in the life of the society, of whose demand 
upon him the individual sense of duty is the voice. It 
is this moral communion of spirit with spirit, the life, 
the communion, whose requii-ements are the laws of 
duty, whose achievement becomes, to the will enlightened 
by the discipline of conscience, the highest object of 
desire. This social motive is an object of desire, not 
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after the nwniier of s titing denied set onragaiai 
deniring soul as a tfah^ dstaict, apart, bat as a i 
from «4ucli indeed tbe indrndsal as desiniig is d 
bat iuto iilucb, in t}ie aatirfarrion of tbb isqiala^ be is 
to be reeetred and taken iq^ and onl j ao to readi tlie 
eatu&ctioD of hit desire. 

Witli thin levd of Uie moral life rdigioD is tzaditioD- 
allj linked. The words "piety "and "conacience"* have 
mi »tapui by their origin in a period of thoogbt of 

'••**•■ • life when the Divine consecration which 

was felt to rest upon this social tie took the shape of 
incloding the gods in the social circle into which the 
man wm born, with tbe resnlt that a unique tenderness 
and awe cltng to these social obligations and to their 
fulfilment, wherever the words which stand for them 
face us on the page. Since the Christian era it has been 
an ideal not only taught with the authority of religion, 
but increasingly pervading general thooght and opinion, 
tliat the object for which a man should live should be 
not the fulfilment of his own desires or of his own sense 
(if duty, but the good or the glory of some society or 
fellowship in which his own individual life is involved. 

The society to which the individual person belongs 
is in Huch (ases the motive — a motive not less distinct 
from himself )>ecause he conceives himself to be included 
in it, and in adopting it as the motive of action 
identifies himself with it. 

And the ap[)rehcuBion of the society as a whole thus 

once more lavoWlaa including the Self is plainly an intellec- 

» ■paclRc intalltctuk] tual apprehension, and an intellectual 

' apprehension of by no meansa loworder. 

* Sui' Note 0, Aiipondix, p. 207, on " CouBcientia and Piotas." 
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Nor is it less clear that the moral relation of the 
society to the individual as a motive to action is quite 
, ... . .^ distinct from its intellectual apprehen- 

froni wnicn ogijn it ' "^ 

is distinct as itself ■ sion. As a motive, the society is a 
"^ '' ^' very urgent reality of practical life. 

In the larger society, what we call public opinion bears 
upon the individual as a force which has a legitimate 
claim to be obeyed. And in any society such as the 
House of Commons or a Trade Union — to take two 
instances sufficiently remote from one another — there 
are a whole class of actions which may be set apart as 
distinctively due to the social motive, to the consciousness 
of the society as including the individual. The self- 
devotion of the Greek citizen to the ttoXw or the espnt 
de corps of a modern public school may give perhaps 
the most undeniable instances of this social motive, 
where it can be easily disengaged from other motives 
with which it is combined and with which it might be 
confused. The Christian religion, with its conception of 
a Divine family into which the individual is adopted, is 
probably the most far-reaching influence tending to 
absorb the motives of desire and duty in the social 
motive — here called into operation by the ideal of a 
society, in whose membership alone all individual desires 
and ideals are to be realised and attained. 

There is another point of view from which these 
three stages in the moral life may be regarded, exhibit- 
II Mediation in mo- "^g oncc more the correspfjndence and 
tives, in desire, duty, the distinction between the volitional 
and the intellectual forms of self-con- 
sciousness. Man is said to be a rational being, often 
primarily in the sense that he is a reasoning being. 
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And hiB rationality in this sense is commonly illustrated 
in the regions both of practice and of understanding. The 
relation of the general principle to the particular fact 
is paralleled in action by the relation of the end 
the means. The immediate is conceived to stand 
the ultimate motive in the same relation as does t] 
immediate to the ultimate truth. 

The parallel is most obvious in the case of action 
done under the motive of duty, where a rule or law 
i. and u. most obrious^^''"^ "^^ ^^ applied to a particular 
in duty, but also case, and where such a formula as the 
present in esire. Aristotelian practical syllogism pre- 
sents a real picture of what often passes in conscious- 
ness.* But a similar analysis may be truly given 
the motives of action prompted by desire. The motive 
of desire is seldom even apparently simple. We desire! 
one thing for the sake of, as a means to, another. Wie 
have seldom any difficulty in giving a reason for a 
desire, namely, by referring the particular desire to a, 
general desire. And this process we could always con- 
tinue until we come back to some object of desire whicl(,l 
can at least pretend to be ultimate, and to which allj 
desires are subordinate, in very much the same way in. 
which all duties are subordinate to " duty," all morrfj 
The mediation, though pnuciplcs to " principle." Action whicsll'; 

lecnlaTcoaMiousness '^ ^^^ guided by a more or less con- 
is itself moral, scions consideration of means and ends, 
of the bearing of principles upon practice, is commonly, 
spoken of as rational. Now, it is plain that in the' 
mental process preceding this kind of action, there is an 
intellectual element throughout. Desire and will are 
• Cp. Arietotie, " Eth. Nic," VII. iii. 
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moving in a world that is perceived, apprehended, 
reasoned about, understood. Anil beyond this it must 
once more be noted that it is the intellect, obsening or 
reflecting what passes in another region of consciousneaa, 
which perceives that dependence of one object of desire 
on another which is described in such terms as " means " 
or " end." But in neither case is the intellect supplying 
to moral experience an element of rational mediation 
which is not in the thing itself. There is in the moral 
fact itself a real moral mediation. The thing desired 
moves us to act hy moving us to desire something else. 
The principle of duty moves us to act hy communicating 
its motive power to some particular principle or rule of 
duty, and this again hy identifying itaelf with the thing 
to be done in the particular case. Or, to put the same 
thing in the opposite way, the particular thing desired 
moves us to act only in virtue of the presence in it of 
some fui'ther object of desire, which moves us through 
it. The particular duty of the moment presses on ua 
with its unique and instant obligation only because it 
baa behind it the majesty of duty, the sheer imperative 
of right, making an authoritative claim upon the whole 
of life. 

The moral world, therefore, to recur to our former 
phrase, is not a mere chaos of impulses, a moving mass of 
suegesting an uiti- points of attraction and repulsion, from 

rSSi'ptdS" ""<'•' " fr™ " »''^«"« backgrourd 
ot dHty : there emerge and define themselves now 

and again isolated objects of desire, which challenge the 
attention of the mind and concentrate upon themselves 
the force of the will. The will in responding to stimuli 
recognises an order, a hierarchy of motives. The world, 
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which presents itself to voKtion in one aspect 
beckoning man on with a thousand allurements, s] 
through all these many enticements with a voice that 
is reeogniaably one — one with the unity which 
describe in the one general term, desire. Or, again, 
the world, which to the ear of conscienee rings with th»!" 
myriad claims of duty, seems to enunciate them all 
clauses of one great decree. Duty behind all duties ia 
eminently one. What is the ultimate object of desire, 
the ultimate principle of duty ? It will lead the way 
to an answer to these questions if we indicate 
presence of the principle of mediation in the region 
morals where the social motive rules. 

The perception of the moral whole, whatever it mayi 
be, in which the individual is included, and of his own 
iii. in sffection relation to it, is, as we ha\'e already 

■where the relation of observed, an intellectual perception, 
the individual to the -, -,11,1 .■ pi 

society is an example ^"^^ ^^ mtellectual perception or by no 
of moral mediation, means a low otdei. And it will be< 
involving an intel- « , -, ■ . , . , 

lectuai consdousnesa lurther plam on consideration, that a8. 
and distinct from it: jj, ^^ reasoning moral agent the par-l 
ticular object is desired as a means to a more general I 
end, and the particular obligation of duty obeyed as inl 
instance of a general law of duty, so here the rationality J 
of the will is in the relation of the elements in 1 
motive to one another, in the apprehension by the; 
individual of the will of the society whose requirementil 
he obeys, and of his own individual will as respondi]ig;|| 
to and realising itself in obedience to this requirement. , 

This rational identification of the self with tho] 
larger whole in which it is included is an actual expe- 
rience. In numberless instances we do realise our owa 1 
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volitions and desires by identifying them with the 
volitions and desires of the community to which we 
suggesting ft final belong. The identification takes very 
goal of seif-dBTotion. various shapes. The gratification of the 
individual desires for food and all the comforts of life 
is an obvious instance at one end of the moral scale. 
Even here the individual does not gain the gratification 
of his own desires without making some sacrifices of 
individual inclination to the society, in which in the 
end he obtains a fuller gratification than he could 
otherwise enjoy. "Where the society itself becomes the 
end, as in a soklier fighting for his country and for the 
honour of his regiment, the individual has " identified 
himself with the society " in a sense which makes that 
formula an expression of the moral ideal at work in 
every form of human life in which self-sacrifice is an 
actual achievement of man. And the simple and 
familiar fact that self-sacrifice is the highest goal and 
ideal of action helps us towards the answer that atill 
remains to be given to the final question as to each 
stage of volition. 

If desire is rational, always of the means to an end, 
what, we were driven to ask, is the final end of desire ? 
There is nothing of which we should 
be satisfied to say, " It is desirable for 
itself." Everything is desirable for 
mate pnncipie 19 not gome quality in it, for some reference 

self, but life, com- .,' ,.., 

munion between the in it to somethmg Wider and beyond, 
self and the world: ^u the whole world of desire there is 
no part that is not desirable for its relation to the 
whole. And the sum of all desires, if they could be 
gathered into a whole, would be desirable for the sake 



III. The ultimate 
principle in desire, 
dutj and aRection- 
n desire the uiti- 
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of tbe ports. It hsa eommonly been said Uut diings 
are dennble io reUtifm to the self, and self-satisfaction 
has been represented as the essential prind^de of desire 
— the end towards which, however onconacioualy, 
desires always work, as thoagh it were their common 
aim. But of the normal desires of the average healthy 
and right-minded man this does not seem to be the 
true account In practical work-a^lay fact the principle 
which miderlies and is the motive power to desire is 
not self but life, a certain relation of the desiring self 
to the objects of desire, a certain interchange and nnion 
between the desiring self and the world of things 
desired. Desire is towards the world. It is ontwati 
It moves the self to go out upon the world, to take it 
into itself. The life which lies behind all things desired 
is intercourse bet«'een the self and the world. It is in 
this character that the world offers itself as material for 
desire — in that it is material for life. All that is evi 
desired Is desired as ministering to life. 

Only, as desire leads us to recognise the social unio; 
in which it is satisfied, and brings the subject of des 
ii. in doty, without under the requirements of law 
which life does Dot dyty life, the final object of desire 
ntufr desire, the ^ , ,. c i r , , 

uitinuUe principle is Seen to be not tinal. Law and dut] 
obedience, hxm% the will under the power of i 

new motive, which interposes between the self and thfl 
objects of desire, and the question " AVhat do I desire ?fl 
is drowned in the individual soul by the qaestioa 
" What ought I to do ^ " And here, in the world < 
obligation as in the world of desire, one motive is sub 
ordinated to another. And here, again, we may discei 
one principle underlying all action prompted by duty— 
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the idea, namely, of obedience as a good. The final " I 
OQght" is "I ought to obey." This gives its motive 
power to every, even the moat distorted, form of duty. 
And this again is the ideal towards whose completer 
realisation all the organisation of society is feeling its 
way. This furnishes the one problem which presents 
itself in various forms in various regions of practice. 
Obedience means " Not my will but thine," and yet it 
means " I am content to do it." The practical problem 
of politics and of morals alike is to combine freedom 
and law. And this problem is solved practically in 
politics, so far as it is solved, by the races to whom the 
social union, the corporate life, is an end in itself, 
operating upon the individual will, compelling a willing 
whose ideal again obcdience. It is solved morally in 
J^tigher'pri^'" Priictice wherever action is guided by 
ciple : pcrsODal aSection, and there is a willing 

surrender of will to will. And it is solved in idea, in 
the religious ideal which substitutes for obedience a 
higher motive, the motive of love. 

As to this, the final moral ideal, the same question 
may be asked. Wherever the ideal of social union 
operates upon the individual as a 
motive, and leads him to regard him- 
'""■ self, and gladly to regard himself, as 

a part of the whole, what is it which attracts him ? 
In the various forms of social union, in the devotion of 
husband to wife, of mother to child, in a man's devotion 
to his country, in the religious devotion to God, what 
is the common element, present in all as the motive 
power, present finally in that which we rank supreme, 
in religion ? And the answer to this question is that 
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it is love itself, the ideal of communion, of mutual 
sympathy, devotion, affection, which acts aa the motive 
force. And it is because religion identifies God Himself 
with this ideal that the religious life is the only one ia 
which deaire and conscience find their rest. 

Once more, at this, the final stage of the moral analy- 
sis, the intellectual element in volition must be marked. 
In all these the intei- To seize, to define, to know one from 
lectiMi consciousness another, the three creat ends — life, 

ia present, but the it i , ■ ■ n ■ 

dutinct moral reality obedience, and lovc — 18 au mteilectnal 
II unmistakable. operation, not leas so if it is in practice i 

rather than in theory that the distinction ia. To know I 
these ideals aa pervading and colouring aU the various 
subordinate forms through which their motive power ia 
exerted on the will, this is again an intellectual act, and ' 
not less so but more in proportion as the ideal is in j 
its operation on the will more closely and immediately 
identified with the particular embodiment of it through 
which the will ia affected. But again most of all here 
is it true, in the case of these final ideals, that they are 
in themselves commanding moral realities moving the j 
will with insistent and unquestioned power in all th» I 
myriad forms in which they act. 

There is, indeed, a stage, often a definite moment in i 
the operation of a motive on the will, when it emerges 
The intellectual stage ^^^^ '^^ condition of an inchoate 
is a necessary step ia impulse to act, and presents itself 
definitely and clearly as an object, to 
be apprehended, to be appreciated, to Ije estimated. 
This is the moment, the moment of pause, of suspended ', 
volition, when the motive is clearly apprehended by the I 
intellect, and the forces bearing on the will can be \ 
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dissected and distiaguished, which haa been the un- 
fortunately chosen battle-ground for the controversies 
of free will. It is a phase in the volitional conacioua- 
ness when will haa least of the character of will. But 
it is a stage, a step necessary for the will to gather its 
full force of intelligent deliberation, as it does only when 
the motive, having arisen aa an impulae and having 
l)eeD clearly apprehended as an object, receives the seal 
of that emotional acquiescence, which marks the final 
identification of the aelf with the motive which it 
adopts. 

The presence of the emotional element in volition 
may be traced through the whole moral field. The 
u the emoHoQBi emotional and moral consciousncas have, 
dement, present indeed, often been classed together. 

throughout in the ' . , ° 

moral consciousness, They are, in fact, distinct from one 
ut ct fom It, another. The moral consciousness is 
a consciousness of motives to act. The emotional con- 
sciousness is a conaeiousneas of being affected by objects 
in such a way as may almost immediately give rise to 
an impulse to act, but the emotion and the impulse are 
distinct. The emotion ia not in itself an impulse to 
act. Admiration is distinct from the impulse to possess ; 
adoration from the impulse to serve. The contentment 
of achieved desire is distinct as an emotion from the 
anticipation of such satisfaction which we have seen to 
be an element in desire itself. But both are distinct 
from the motive quality of thia anticipated satisfaction 
— the quality of moving to act. The emotion of what 
is commonly and inaccurately called self-approval, which 
follows on a conscientious action, is distinct again from 
the emotion of acquiescence in the obligation, which is 
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! operation of duty as a motive. But the 
emotion of either kind is plainly distinct from, though 
it is associated with, the motive as motive. And, in 
the case of actions prompted by the social motive, the 
emotion of loyalty or love, the medium in which the 
self-surrender of wUla to one another takes effect, is ■ 
distinct from the operation of this ideal of self-surrender I 
as a motive on the will in each act of self-surrender. 

But the emotional consciousness, though thus distinct 
from the moral, is closely linked with it as a step in the 
inarks the final step V^<>S^^^_ towards the fuUy developed 
in the development and deliberate act of will. Anticipated 

e ac o wi satisfaction is an element in desire, the 

last step before the fiat of the will goes forth. Acqui- 
escence in the authority of duty attends the final 
submission of the will to the law which it accepts. 
And above all, in all action governed by the social 
motives, the emotional identification of the self with 
the social whole in which it merges itself is the very 
life and soul of the moral ideal which compels the will 
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Of the intclleetual as of the moral life of self-conscious- 
ness feeling ia the background. Against the background 
I. Perception— ^^ feeling thought stands out in sharp 

Thought sUnds ont and emphatic contrast. That there ia 
tag, from which it ^ history to be discovered of an actual 
emerges. historical transition from feeling to 

thought, it ia imposaible not to believe. The time may 
be near or distant when, in the scientific investigation of 
this history, psychology and anthropology may meet. 
Already it is a fascinating and by no means fruitless 
subject of conjectural speculation. But the contribution 
of philosophy to this investigation is only to emphasize 
the distinction between the two, and to note that in 
present experience there are no connecting links between 
the feeling and the self-conscious life, in which the same 
self nevertheless finds itself identified and engaged. 
Our account of thought as a form of self-consciousness 
does not begin with a series or collection of simple 
feelings. It does not begin with analysing into its parts 
Thought begins with °^ separating into its phases the com- 
perccpUon, not with ples Stream of sentient life. It begins 
'' ^~ with perception. Feeling as we know it 

has no content, simple or complex. To the ordinary 
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man, there is qo transition or intermediate stage between 
mere vague feeling, selfless, objectless, undefined, and 
the perception in which he comes upon a fact. Feeling 
that can be defined is not prior to perception. It is 
the ■' feeling " of later. The pa ychologist,* the reflecting 

S'^S^tS* "'"'. *"" ■■™°'l ''P™ PerceP'i'i: eJ- 
hu supplied perience, and finds that there was in it 

a self, that this self perceived, and that the same self 
felt before he perceived, and, as he perceives and wills 
and loves, is feeling all the time. He endeavours to 
describe this feeling, and his endeavour is to find out 
what feeling would be if it were not already accompanied 
by, bound up with, a self-conscious life. The intro- 
spection of a self-conscious being can never give him 
this result. To mere feeling, to feeling as felt, that 
elusive thing which haunts us like the shadow of a 
dream at which we grasp in vain, reflection supplies 
(1) a feeling self, present even when 
its presence is disclaimed, whenever 
any language is used which makes successive phases or 
various parts of the scries or complex of feeling " con- 
scious of one another ; " f and along 
with this (2) distinction, qualitative 
contrast of successive or contemporaneous elements of 
feeling, such as mere feeling, in so far as we know it, 
" Seo Note E, Appondi.'s, p. 192, on " ConBciousneas and Self-coDsdoM- ' 

t Cp. JameB. " Prindplefl of Psychology," i. 339 : " Each pulse of I 
cognitive conBciouaneBa, each thought, dies away and is replaced by another. 
Tha other, among the things it knows, knows its predecessor; " and at ths 
conduaion of the passage in which this idea ia elaborated, " It ia impossible to 
discover any verifiable features in personal identity which this sketch doM 
not contain." On such attempts *' to extrude the Ego," Professor Ward 8ay» 
tliat "every step implies jitst that relation t^ a subject which it iseapposedto 
Bopcrsede " (" Encyo. Brit.," part 77, p. 39). 
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certainly does not contain or include in itself. We self- 
conacious beings can say " I feel," " I felt," " I feel thus," 
" I felt so ; " but both the distinctions between the " so " 
and the "thus," the "feel" and the "felt," in these 
judgments, and also the " I " which is their subject, are 
foreign — we know it as we say the words — to the feeling 
we endeavour to describa And yet — if we say anything 
— we cannot say less than this ; we cannot do less than 
represented by a ju^ge. AVe can judge, as in perceiving, 
judgfiDcnt of reSection ti^g form of judgment which arises out 

which is a judgment ~ ~ ,. ■ .. j- ■ e 

of perception turned 01 feehng in the ordinary experience of 
outside in, ordinary men. Or we can judge, as in 

reflecting, the familiar exercise of the psychologist, the 
systematic self-ol)server. The psychologist may check 
his self-observation by the help of present perception. 
He may interpret it by the theories that have been 
handed down, and have become habitual through 
centuries of speculative history. He may colour it in 
sympathy with the reflective consciousness of those with 
whom he has engaged in the living intercourse of dialectic 
life, or again by an instinctive appeal to tlie reflective 
faculty as constantly though unsystematically exercised 
by ordinary men, under the thousand promptings of 
nature, of art, and of the agencies of the moral and re- 
ligious intercourse of men. But the judgments, the 
observations, the descriptions of the life of consciousness, 
of which any manual of psychology is full, are in fact 
perceptions turned outside in. They are perceptions 
from which we have endeavoured by an efl'ort of thought 
to abstract the thing perceived, the subject of the judg- 
ment of perception, and to which we have, whether 
consciously or not, supplied another subject, the self. 
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converting the judgment of perception into a judgmM 
of reflection. 

This is one way of regarding experience ; it is a view ' 
of experience of absorbing interest, in itself of no small 
ft judgment of reflec- practical Utility and fruitful of philo- 
tion which does not sophic Suggestion. The mistake comes 
represent a pre-intel- ■ T . i i ■ 

■actual state of con- in only where the psychologist supposes 
fidouanes*. himself to be directly investigating a 

pre-intellectual phase of consciousness. The psychologist, 
like every one else, is dealing directly with intellectual 
experience ; he is describing it in a more or less connected 
train of often highly complex intellectual judgments of 
reflection. The direct results are of the highest value 
and interest. It is of interest, too, that he should proceed 
to conjectural speculation as to the possible steps by 
which feeling rose into self-conscious life. But the two 
investigations, the study of present experiences, regarded 
as phases in the life of the individual self, and the con- 
jectural reconstruction of a history of the emergence of 
self-consciousness from feeling, should be clearly kept 
apart, and the character of fact, which rightly attaches 
to the former, should not be used to cloke the character 
of conjecture, which the latter cannot yet claim to 
put oflf. 

So much it has been necessary to say in order to 
justify the beginning which we here make of the treat- 
And perception is ment of the intellectual side of self- 
perceptiooofftthmg. conscious personal life— in beginning, 
namely, with perception, But we must make a further 
claim. We begin with perception as the perception of 
a thing. In logic and in the theory of knowledge, it 
used to be common to make a beginning with that 
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which is the toachmg point between the supposed 
subject and the supposed object of knowledge, between 
mind and thing, real or imagined in either case, for 
sometimes it is represented that only this touching 
point is experience, is real, and that the thing which 
not of an "idea." gives the "idea" and the mind to 
which u a sensaUon which the "idea" is given are only 
quality without a' inferential 'realities. Sometimes the 
*''"'E— inference in one or other case is acknow- 

ledged and defended. But the point which concerns us 
here, is not whether, given a world of ideas, we can infer 
a world of things, or a world-constructing mind. The 
point is, whether we do begin with that which in refer- 
ence to the perceiving mind is an idea, and in reference 
to the real thing a quality under which it is known. 
We have spoken of turning experience outside in, of 
converting a judgment of perception into a judgment of 
reflection, by detaching the quality under which a thing 
is known from the thing of which it is conceived as a 
predicate, and attaching it to the mind as a sensation 
or idea. If it is possible to go through any such pro- 
cess, it might seem as if it must be possible to appre- 
hend the quality or idea by itself, and without attaching 
it to any subject at all. But, as a matter of fact, there 
is no such possibility. It does not matter for the 
y^ . , ,, J .. • purpose whether we take the simple 
not « psychological idea of the older psychological philo- 
' sophy or the complex content of the 

modern psychologist. The word " red" suggests an 
idea or a quality. To the ordinary mind it calls up 
some red thing — a this or a that — to be the subject 
of the perceptive judgment. To the mind practised in 
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abstraction it is possible to withdraw the attention frc 
the thing described aa having the quality, and to fix r 
the mind that entertains the idea, though such an efifort 
of abstraction is especially difficult in tlie case of simple 
sensible qualities. But to neither does the adjective 
without an instinctively supplied substantive describi 
any phase of consciousness at all. An idea of " red " 
not a psychological fact, as it certainly is not a fact < 
ordinary experience. The form of the abstract sub 
stantive "redness" testifies to this. The adjective 1 
to be made into a substantive, into a fictitious thin|j 
in order to be talked about ; it cannot stand in its ow 
right. Be it remembered that we are considering whj 
is the ordinary experience of men — the experience frcw 
which philosophy starts, and for which it has to account" 
It may account for experience by showing it to be 
delusive, liut it must, to start with, take the facts as they 
stand, and the older psychological philosophy may find 
a test after its own heart in this consideration — that the 
supposed simple idea, as an idea, is no part of human 
experience at all. 

But the " content " of modem psychology is in no 
better case. Even if, departing from all the habits of 
the" content" i,« ""'^ ^^^"^ ^""^ ^'^Vm^ life, we foUow 
content of some- the lure of the psychologist, and pass 
*^"" into a region where we have abstracted 

from the world of objects and the perceiving self alike, 
and are conceiving consciousness as a stream, a mass, 
the content is the content of the stream, the mass. 
There is no longer a conscious " I," only a conscious- 
ness, but the abstraction has become concrete enough 
to contain its content. And, as a matter of fact, our 
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instinctive revolt against this caricature of consciouaneas 
is justified. No such thing as the vague content of a 
moment or phase of consciousness is ever present to 
consciousness at all, except as the predicate of a vaguely 
conceived reality, a universal " this," an amorphous 
something of a world, a wide and indefinite "it." And 
the perception, which in all of us is the first step in 
inteUectual life, and in the ordinary man is the prevalent 
reality for which we have to account, is a perception of 
things, a perception of fact. 

A perception of things — the theory that experience 
is of ideas might suggest that we mean a perception 
experience is of o^ things as the cause of ideas. We 

qomlified thing!. ^^.q asserting, on the contrary, that 

there is no such element in ordinary experience as an 
" idea " needing a thing as its cause. Experience ia 
not of qualities but of qualified things, and experience 
in this first phase of it is expressed in the judgment 
of perception. We may proceed, then, to define more 
closely the nature of perception as perception of fact, 
the primary and normal meaning of the judgment, and 
to indicate the share of the other faculties of personality 
in this initial intellectual act. 

The primary judgment of perception, then, ia a 
judgment of fact ; but it is so by assumption rather 
Perception is ft judg- than by assertion. It is a mistake to 
ment of fact assumed represent the normal judgment as a 
as fact, not a judg- ,\ -, r ■, 

meototlruthasop- judgment 01 truth as opposed to false- 
posed to falsehood , j^Q^,j^ of f^^jt; as opposed to fiction.* 
There is a stage of judgment before the distinctions 

' Cp. Note E, on " ConsciouBneas and Self-conscioUBnesa," pp. 19&, 196; 
B(tsanquet,"EfiseulialBof Loi;ic,"p.ti6; Bradley, " PrincipSes of Logic," ch, i. 
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between fact and fiction, truth and falsehood, have 

arisen and become explicit. The larger part of our 

self-conscious intellectual life consists of judgments of 

this character — ^judgments which are not judgments of 

truth, because the suggestion has not been raised that 

they are false ; they are not judgments of fact as 

opposed to fiction, they are judgments of unquestioned 

fact. It is most important to avoid the mistake of 

denying the title of judgment to all stages or phases 

of intellectual life, prior to that form of judgment 

which contains an explicit assertion of truth as opposed 

to falsehood. The mistake is fatal, not only because 

the early unreflective and uneontroversial type of 

judgments fill so largo a space in experience, and are 

the most crucial and instructive instance of perception, 

but also because the result is to leave apparently an 

undefined borderland between feeling and thought, a 

borderland which as a matter of fact does not exist. 

Perception, as soon as there is perception, is at once 

a judgment — never less. Nothing less is definable as 

a state of intellectual consciousness at all. 

But, on the other hand, perception is from the first 

a judgment of reality, not in the sense that it affirms 

it does not affirm reality as a predicate, but in the sense 

reality Ma predicate; that it is a judgment of fact. The 
it asserts soraething . ~ . . ., 

of reaJity (i.e. of the judgment 01 perception primarily asserts 
primary reality), something of reality. Ultimately no 
doubt the assertion made in a perception is an assertion 
which concerns the final and absolute reality. The 
primary reality of perception is the representative of 
this final reality in the earlier stages of intelligence. 
It will be found ultimately to involve the absolute 
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reality, to run back into it, to be based upon it. Per- 
ception indeed in its earliest stage includes, besides the 
object primarily and directly perceived, the vague back- 
ground of a wider world of reality. But the universal 
reality is at this stage concentrated into and represented 
by the primary reality — the thing perceived. And the 

of reality «sun,ed as '"^^^'^^ ^^ ^'^'^' *^^^ P"mary reaUty, the 
the subject of user- thing of perception, is not asserted; it 
""■ is rather assumed, where something else 

is asserted of it. But it is assumed, and the assertion would 
vanish into thin air without the assumption of a thing of 
which something is asserted. As I 
walk along the road I may perceive the 
country through which I am walking, without being 
conscious of the road on which I tread ; or I may be for 
a time blind to the sights that are within my view, and 
perceive the road under my feet — perceiving, e.g., that 
it is rough or smooth, that it is level or that it is 
Bteep, that it is hard and firm or soft and slimy. And 
I may perceive any or all of these things in succession, 
or many of them simultaneously, without the perception 
being articulate, not only without the judgment of 
perception being expressed in words, but without its 
ftsserting itself in the series of experience, as a definite 
and clearly separate event. Or, again, as I thus walk 
and perceive, say, the road on which I walk, my foot 
may strike against a stone, and there will then arise 
a judgment of perception, which is separate, definite, 
articulate. I probably should not even mentally put 
it into words at the time, but if I tried to describe its 
occurrence afterwards, I should describe it in some such 
words as these : " I said to myself, ' That is a stone.' " 
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In this description of a perception, the demonstrative 
pronoun and the word which is predicated of it stand 
for the two constant elements in a judgment of per- 
ception. And these two elements were present no less 
in each of the less articulate perceptions about the 
nature of the road which went before. That which ia 
asserted in the judgment of perception is in the later 
case " a stone," in the former cases " hard," " smooth," 
"steep," "soft," etc. That which is assumed is the 
"that" or the "road." Where the thing of which 
something is predicated is designated by a descriptive 
word, as, e.r}., " road," the quality of the thing described 
in this word may be merely a means of designation, or 
it may be really part of the predicate, so that the 
judgment would be more truly expressed, "This is a 
smooth road." 

The " thing," the " this," the " that," of which aome 
predication is made is not the final reahty ; it w the 
primary reality. Even as a primary reality that which 
is described as a stone or a road carries with it a number 
of other perceptions, which not merely accompany it, 
hut contribute to the surface and obvious meaning of 
the words in which the mere first-hand perception itself 
is described. And the "thing-hood," the "this-nesa" 
or " that-ness," the " reality " of the object of perception, 
one may almost say, does not profess to be a complete 
or final reality. It begins at once — through a con- 
sideration of the predicates by which it is described — in 
its mere reality, to refer itself to, to resolve itself into I 
ulterior realities. From the first it presents itself in 
the circumambient atmosphere of the universal reality, 
da whose apprehension it may be the first step, in 
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it3 relation to which alone it will be finally intelligible 
as a reality at all. But it is the primary reality with 
which we have to do in perception ; it is only through 
the primary reality that we have to do with any reality 
beyond. The stone, the road, are for the moment the 
means through which a world, an absolute reality, come 
before us ; and the reality of which we are speaking as 
belonging to the "this," the "that," the "thing," the 
reality of that which we perceive as a stone, a road, is 
not asserted. The perception does not assert, " There 
is a thing," and " The thing is a atone ; " it asserts that 
the thing is a stone ; it assmms the thing. But it does 
assume it ; and perception is not truly described, is not 
described so that the ordinary man would recognise in 
it his constant experience, if this reality, the thing, 
the "this" or "that," be omitted. Whatever maybe 
the ultimate result of the analysis of perception, it is 
not a true description of perception as a type of expe- 
rience to say that in it the predicate — stone, hard 
road, or what-not — is attached to or predicated of any 
other part or parts of its context in experience, or of 
the complex of experience as a whole, regarded as the 
universal reality. Perception is only truly described 
to start with as an assertion about an assumed reality. 

What, then, is this reality that is assumed ? Can 
we say anything about it ? Can we say what we mean 
by a " thing " ? Can we say any more 
than that it is a capacity for predica- 
tion, a capacity for qualification, a 
point of relation to the self and to 
other things ? It " exists." Can we 
say what we mean by existence? Is " existence " a 



Perception is an 
assertion abont an 
assumed reality. 
What is the "reality, 
the "thinE" 
assumed ? What is 
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known qualities — with those qualities, namely, which 
perception attributes to it. It is an element in expe- 
rienced reality itself. Predication is not predication 
without a subject. Relation implies points of relation. 
The burden of existence cannot be thrown upon the 
predicate, nor this " solid-seeming world " resolved into 
a network of relations. Not that the points of relation 
are in themselves a substantive and final reality. The 
thing is not a reality underlying its qualities ; the 
thing with its qualities is the reality. And this, again, 
will in the end resolve itself into other realities, and 
all at last into some complex or summation of realities, 
which ■will be the final reality, and is already fore- 
shadowed in this primary reality. But we shall have 
emptied all experience of reality if we have, to start 
with, unrealized the first stage or phase of the experi- 
ence of reality, either on the pretext that it is not the 
last, or on the pretest that what cannot yet be defined 
may be once for all disregarded. 

There is one further point to be noted as to the 
reality assumed in perceptioo. Though there is no 
And the reaUty as- explicit reference to the perceiving self 
sumed in the thing is in thc normal unreflective perception, 
SoM^ofc^^"" it may, I think, be asserted of per- 
betvreen the thing ceptive experience that the assumption 

and the self. / ,.^ • *i, ,j - 

oi reality m the ihinfj is an assump- 
tion of a reality common to it with the sdf, placing 
the two on one level of existence. Indirectly there- 
fore the existence of a perceiver is already involved in 
the very content of perception, and this means, further, 
the assumption of a common element of existence, a 
common ground of reality in which they meet. 
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The judgment of perceptiou, then, aaacrts something 
of this reality which it assumes, the thing. What is it 
Of this assumed that it asacrts ? That which it affirms, 
re»li^ perception whatever else may bo said of it, bears 
Asserts a relation to ^ . , . . 

the perxximK self, tliis character at least, it is a relation 

to the perceiving self. We are describing the nature 
of the experience of the ordinary man when he per- 
ceives — when, for instance, he walks along the road 
and kicks against a atone. When we say that in the 
perception described in such words aa " that was hard" 
he is describing the thing Ijy predicating of it that which 
is a relation to his own perceiving self, we do not mean 
to say that his perception contains in it any explicit 
consciousness on his own part that hardness is a relation 
to his own perceiving self. In these descriptions of 
ordinary experience all that we can profesa to give is 
what appears to the reflective philosopher to be included 
in unreflecting experience aa he recalls it, or aa he 
knows it in its expression in common language and 
practice. But he aims at giving what appears to the 
reflecting philosopher to be included in ordinary expe- . 
riencc, not what turns out to be involved in it, when it ! 
is reflected on and analysed either by the philosopher ; 
or by the practical man. The question which the , 
philosopher has to consider in such cases ia this : 
Would the ordinary man feel his experience in per- 
ception to be the same if, for mstance, the existence I 
of the thing were not asaumed to be common to the | 
thing and to his own perceiving self? And in the ' 
present case it is plain that the philosopher, trying to j 
describe what it is that ia predicated of the thing 1 
perceived, can only describe it as primarily a relation I 
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to tie perceiving self — hard, soft, e.y., denote different 
degrees and kinds of resistance. If we were to suggest 
to the ordinary unsophisticated subject of perception 
that the thing he perceived existed, but that existence 
did twi mean something that he himself as the perceiv- 
ing subject shared, he would demur to any distinction 
in the matter of existence between himself as perceiving 
and the thing as perceived; or, again, if we suggested 
to him that the hardness or the softness of the thing 
he perceived had no connection with his own perceiving 
Benae, he would reply that this was what hard and soft 
meant, that the thing /e?i hard or soft. If, on the other 
hand, you pointed out to him that a stone implied a 
rock mass from which it had been originally detached, 
he would acquiesce in the statement, but he would 
demur to your saying that it was a part of his per- 
ception that he had kicked a fragment detached from 
a rock mass. This may be involved in his perception, 
but it is not included in it. That which is predicated 
then, in the judgment of perception, is a relation to the 
perceiving self. It is an essential part of the judgment 
of perception that it ia so. 

Further, it is a relation to the perceiving self which 

always carries with it a relation to other things. Not 

. . . merely is the descriptive word a com- 

carrymg with it a ^ i ■ j- 

relation to other mon term, carrymg with it a reference 
**^^' ' to numberless similar elements in 

experience, but epithets describing colour, for instance, 
imply contrast and discrimination between various 
elements in experience. Words such as "hard," 
" soft," etc., imply the kind of resistance that is thought 
of as manifesting itself no less in relation to other 
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material things than to the body of the perceiving 
self. 

Here, as in the case of the existence of the thing, 
we must say of any quality predicated in the judg- 
the mere quality, like ments of perception, that when we 
S^Le'b^yTJd'S- I^a^e defined it as including or involv- 
tion- ing any relation, or system of relations, 

to other things, its mere quality remains beyond defi- 
nition. In its mere simplicity, and apart from the 
part it plays in the expression of deeper and more 
world-wide truths, which will in the end conatitute an 
adequate explanation of it, the mere sensible quality, 
red, hard, loud, defies definition. The relations by 
which we define it become, as we discern them, 
inseparable from it, but they do not exhaust ite 
meaning. 

And yet it is the express import of the judgment to 
identify the thing with this relation to the self. Thing 
The experience of ^^^ quality are not two experiences or ^ 
perception is the ^^q parts of experience, or two kinds 
union of the thing c • .1 ,1 ^ 

and the relation to 01 experience ; they are two elements 

"■* ^^- of a single experience. However dis- 

parate from one another thing and quality, considered i 
apart, may seem to be, it is the fact about perception I 
that it is their union. 

And it is in this affirmation of identity between the | 
thing and its relation to the self, even more than in 
Here first experience the commoD reality assumed to belong j 

presents ns with com- to both, that intellectual experience 
mimion with reality „ . , ■ ■ l 

«s the verj nature of first presents US With communion witil ] 

"*''*'' reality as the very nature of reaiily 

itself. The consideration of perception has thus led nft \ 
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to a view about the experience of reality the very 
opposite of that which is familiar to us, whenever in 
one form or another we are invited to trust to the 
argument, " The self is real, let us attribute this reality 
to the thing." The argument of experience itself is 
rather this : The thing is real, antl this means that it 
is part of a system of reality of which the self is also 
a part, and whose reality consists in their relation to 
one another. In asserting the thing perceived to be 
fact in this sense, we are already virtually grouping the 
thing with other things, so far known, as component 
parts of a whole of reality, of which the thing perceived 
ia for the moment the central point, a whole only so far 
vaguely foreshadowed as a whole. 

"What, then, is the part played by the will in this 
first stage in the development of the self-conscious 
Aa to the part played intellectual life ? If we look back at 
by wai in perception, the feeling which lies behind the in- 
volves action and tellectual and every other form of self- 
reaction, conscious life, we find in it two factors 
answering to what, in the analysis of self-conscious life, 
are commonly called subject and object ; and the changes 
of feeling {quite apart from any question as to its 
physical or physiological antecedents) seem to be neces- 
sarily due to action and reaction between the subject of 
feeling — the feeling thing, and other things. I do not 
think we can avoid thus considering feeling. The mere 
meaning of the word seems to unfold into this. In so 
far as we may be guided by the view which thus suggests 
itself, action, which is one of the elements in our defini 
tion of will, is already involved before we come to self- 
consciousness. 
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But will is not merely action, it ia motived action, and! 
the question here ia, how motived action may be traced ■ 
perception inroWes i^ perception, aa the first form in which 
raotired action— intellectual Self- consciousn 633 emerges 

the thing asserts c_ ^ , . r. ^- ■ l 

itself : perception iTom leeimg. r erception is, as we nave 
endorses its claim ^^^^^ ^j^g perception of fact, the appre- 
hension of exiatence. The thing perceived puta itself 
forward, asserts itself in the intellectual consciousness as ' 
claiming existence. And perception is the acceptance of \ 
this claim, the endorsement of it, the identification of the 
existence of the perceiving self with the existence of 
the thing perceived in the act of perception. From one 
point of view we might describe the life of perceptioa 
as a perpetual verification of our own existence in our 1 
relation to things, a perpetual widening of the basis of 
our belief in our own actuality. From another point 
of view, and one more nearly akin to the perception of 
common experience, in the life of perception, the various 
elements of reality assert themselves, and claim ua as a 
part of their being, and we acquiesce in the claim, and 
surrender ourselves to take our place in this world of 
reality. But in any case it seems to be true to say that 
the common unreflecting perception presents itself to 
reflection, not as an act of the perceiving self, but aa an 
act of the thing asserting itself, though an act known 
only in the reaction of the self, which appropriates the 
assertion and makes it its own. Something, aa we 
commonly say, intrudes itself, thrusts itself on our 
attention, and thrusts itself upon us as claiming our 
acknowledgment. And this claim in the judgment of 
perception we endorse and adopt as our own assertion. 
Perception thus answers to the type of will, as action 
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motived by something other than the self, the motive 
being adopted by the self, which in adopting it identifies 
itself with it. 

Again, in this aspect of perceptive experience, where 
we are viewing perception as perception of reality, the 
, , . ^. assumption of existence in the thing 

[uid in tha same "^ ■■11 

aspect of perception pcrccived as common to it With the 
SSigildtel"/ perceiving self, involves something of 
existence is also the character which we have defined in 
emotional]. emotion. The coincidence, so to call it, 

of the thing and the self in the element of existence is 
a qualification of the self by its relation to the thing, 
and of the thing by its relation to the self. But the 
character of emotion attaches more obviously to the 
And the predicate of purport of perception, the qualification 
"'l?1.''r'*''"j«tf attached to the assumed existence, the 

ment answers to the 

definition of emotion predicate of the perceptive judgment. 
We have said that the predicate of the perceptive judg- 
ment is always a relation to the perceiving self. We 
may say that the judgment, in fact, characterises the 
thing by a certain qualification in virtue of its produc- 
ing a certain effect on the self. And this is to bring 
the definition of this element in perception very near to 
the definition of emotion, as that form of self-conscious- 
neas in which something other than ourselves qualifies 
our consciousness, and is itself qualified in virtue of its 
doing 80. 

In this emotional appreciation of the quality of the 
[this again invoiTing ^^"^S- t^^^re 13 an operation of will, 
also a ToUtioaai eie- absorbing the action of the thing upon 
""^ ■'' the self, and acquiescing in the qualifi- 

cation of the self, which is expressed in the qualification 
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of the thing. But, as in the assumption of the thing 
it is the will that ia more obviously present, so in the 
realisation of the quality it is emotion which is to 
the perceptive judg- the front. So that it might with some 
""""l^SfSfu degree of truth be Baid that the pur- 
the emotional fact" port of the perceptive' judgment ia— 
" the volitional fact is the emotional fact." 

AVe have noted, in passing, that thing and quality 
have both a certain undefinable character about them. 
Thing and quality. If we Say that in thing and quality the 
the inteiiectuai ele- intellect IS taking stock of the elements 

ments, undefinable • n • i 

as they are, are less 01 moral and emotional experience, 
wf^ftbatlnTd-" '^'=*'°° »°*^ feeling, we are, I think, 
lectuai fact professes rendering the sense of mystery in these 



and emotional fact we are not removing it. Action and 
feeling, the pre-aelf-conseious prototypes of will and 
emotion, and the elements with which we start in their 
definition, have about them, as descriptions of elementary 
experience, the same baffling character. It is impossible 
to use a verb which does not imply the one, or an adjec- 
tive which does not imply the other. The positive 
meaning of either term we assumed when we spoke of 
action in the definition of will, and of feeling in the 
definition of emotion. 

But although the elementary forms of the moral 
intellectual and emotional self-consciousness are to be 
defined, not by analysing them into their elements, but 
by following out their development and growth in 
experience, the bafHing sense of unreality with which 
we face the logical elements of experience, offered to us 
as the beginnings out of which the universal knowledge 
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is to grow, ia iu part removed, when we realise that the 
in&re intellectual element is a non-exiatent tbing, that 
in its most abstract form it presents itself ouly as one 
aspect of volitional and emotional fact, volitional and 
emotional fact which are present in it, the inteUectual 
fact, and which contribute to make it intellectual fact. 

We have thus reviewed the nature of perception in 
order to show how the other faculties of personality 
play their part in this first stage of intellectual life, and 
contribute to establish that communion with reality in 
which experience consists. 

In the course of this review we have not insisted on 
the fact, already noted in a previous chapter,* that per- 
Perception is by ception of fact does not profess to be 
™S't"'..°l" d ™ ""t of ""' ™«l7 indiTidual mind, 
coUective. but of the individual as the organ of 

the collective mind. The omission was deliberate ; it 
may be justified on the very ground on which the fact 
was maintained. So long as we are at the stage of 
perception proper, the relation to the self is assumed to 
be a relation to the collective self. The perception does 
not become consciously individual untU it is questioned, 
and challenges verification and proof. But although, 
whenever the self is spoken of in the pages immediately 
preceding, it will, I think, naturally be understood to 
mean the self in me which assumes itself to be one with 
the self in others, it may be jjit'sunderstood to mean the 
merely individual self. The combination of abstraction 
and complexity rendered the preceding section unavoid- 
ably diftieult, and it seemed better to risk the chance of 
a temporary misunderstanding, not very material to the 
■ Page 25, and cp. Note D, on " Intereubjective Intercourso," p. 131. 
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points immediately at issue, rather than to introduce 

an additional complication by indicating the social 

character of the intellectual act in every aspect in which 

-fu- ■ » X.- %. t it was considered. It becomes neces- 
This point, which, for 

the sake of sinipii- saiy here to note that the judgment of 
S?L« nt'dTei? perception is understood by the per- 
on, now becomes ceiver to state not what he, as contra- 
""**** distinguished from others, perceives, 

but rather what he perceives and any one would per- 
ceive in his place. This character of perception is, as 
we have already seen, important in itself: it is of 
further importance when we pass beyond perception. 

Perception is simple, positive, assured. "We have 
now to pass from perception to another stage of intel- 
II. Mediatioii. lectual self-consciousness, in which the 

SrSpoaitive,* """ cartlinal feature is that the simplicity 
(31 assured. of perception is gone. A view of 

cepJonSr/^b, reality takes its place, in which the 
analysis and explana- single foreground reality of the thing 

tion into the appre- . , i . ■ . i /• i ■ 

henston of a complex perceived melts mto a crowd of reah- 
f**"*? = ties, the simple quality named by some 

obvious relation to the self cbssolves under examination 
into a network of related qualities, and the mutual 
interdependence of these multitudinous elements of 
reality becomes the character, the very reality itself, of 
the stage of experience at which we find ourselves. 

But the substitution of the mutual interdependence 
of a network of realities for the simplicity of the thing 
(2) The pcrcepUon of perceived is not the only change whicb^'i 
[mpSonei^^d- supervenes upon perception. Follow- 
ing verification, ing this, or, at a late stage of culture, 
accompanying it, or preceding it, two other changes 
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r break the peace of the first achievement of assured 
communion with reality. The question may occur, as 
for instance where there is some apparent contradiction 
or inconsistency between successive or simultaneous 
perceptions, Is this perception a fact, or is it only 
a feeling, an appearance ? The quality, which, it has 
been obvious all along to the reflecting observer of 
perception, has been a relation to the self, now becomes 
so consciously and explicitly to the perceiving mind, 
which now feels impelled to ask, This is an impression ; 
is it anything more than an impression ? "We are not 
asking now how the change comes to arise, or what the 
perceiver, now self-conscious in a new sense, means by 
his distinction between impression and fact, or to what 
issues in the conception of reality this momentous 
change in the character of experience may lead. We 
only note a change which in ordinary experience occurs. 
The stone I kick in the road may fly into pieces, and 
suggest the question, Was it one thing or many ? It 
may catch my eye as a pebble coated with chalk, and 
suggest that it was a part of a large and complex mass ; 
or, again, its colour and texture may suggest that it is 
chalk, and my mind may fly to a summary remem- 
brance of the geological history which that name 
suggests. The place of the stone as the experienced 
reality may thus be taken by a mass of perhaps rather 
dimly understood geological laws and relations, a reality 
of which the stone is only an outcome, a part, a sub- 
ordinate feature. But in all this the communion with 
reality is undisturbed, the geological history is fact 
every bit as much as the stone. Suppose, however, that 
after I have kicked the stone it seems mysteriously to 
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disappear, or that after seeming to observe that it is 
chalk, I recall that I am far distant from any part 
of the country where chalk would naturally be found. 
Here we have instances of the kind of experience which 
gives riae to question and to distinction between fact 
and impression, and which sets us to work not merely^ 
to analyse, but to verify the purport of our first 
ceptive judgment. 

This desire for verification of impression may concern 
one perception or all. In its simplest form, an element, 
(a verification which ^s wc have Seen, of everyday ex- 
inchides explanation): perience, it has been expanded in 
centuries of speculation into various theories of know- 
ledge, sceptical or the reverse. In the form in which, 
it appears in these theories of knowledge, and even in 
some degree in its earlier and simpler form, it neces- 
sarily includes that explanation, that break-up of 
the simplicity of perception, of which we have already 
spoken ; whereas the substitution of a multitude of 
interdependent reidities for the simpler reality of per- 
ception does not necessarily carry with it any demand 
for the verification of impression.* 

But there is a further change still that passes over 
the reality of the thing perceived, in the withdrawal 

* Except in so fitr as what logicians call the mediation of the thing per- 
ixheA through other things includes, among other detaiJH, tha mediatiou of it 
throngh the perceiving eelf, For, as ono of the facU about the stone is that 
it is chalk, so another is that it gives rise to certain seosations ; and, indeed, ai 
demand for Terificatiou of impressiou includes, in fact, the mediation of tlie 
resility revealed in the perceptive judgcneut, through the assamed reality of 
the self. We are virtually saying, " Was it really a stone ? Well, I really 
am a perceiving subject, and I had the impression of kicking a stone ; hon did 
it arise ? " The philoaophiea of knowledge whicli start from sensations to 
prove realities are, in fact, thus demanding a verification of impressioa, which 
naturally they are not likely to find— iu impression. 
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of that assurance of reality whicli consisted in the 
inatinctive assumption of a collective warrant for the 
verdict of perception in the individual subject. There 
(3> The assurance of come8 a moment, again a feature in 
P^*P^°" "d' ***" common experience, when the question 
demand proof , arises, not — Waa the perceptive espe- 

rience feeling without fact? but — "Was it my percep- 
tion merely, my individual perception, a delusion, an 
hallucination, a freak of individual fancy ? If any 
one were to ask me to communicate to them the 
assurance with which the experience waa accompanied 
in me, how could I do so ? Have I any assurance that 
what I perceived others would have perceived also ? " 
The philosophical equivalent of this stage of mediation 
la " solipsism," the theory that each individual knows 
only the events of his own consciousness. The point to 
be noted at this stage is that the assurance of common 
conviction which made us call fact a result of collective 
mind has disappeared, and that the individual, ill at 
ease without this assurance, is aiming at re-establishing 
it. This is the demand for proof, something which 
will produce the assurance of reality. 

Normally, it includes verification of feeling as such 
(individual or not) in fact ; we cannot re-establish the 
assurance of common conviction with- 
out re-establishing the sense of contact 
with reality. It is itself an instance of 
verification, the verification of our judgment of fact by 
that of others. It works by an appeal to common ex- 
perience of fact as fact. It includes mediation ; it is by 
the full analysis of the individual perception, following 
it up into its elements and into ita relations, that we 



(which includes veri- 
fication sad explana- 
tioB). 
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aim at producing conviction. It is itself an instance of 
mediation, the mediation of the individual judgment by 
the judgment of others ; individual convicition resolves 
into, appeals to that of others, and stakes its own 
reality upon its right to claim to have succeeded in the 
appeal. Proof in its fullest sense thus presents in 
final shape the stage of experience of which we 
to speak. 

This is what proof must invariably be — mediation,^ 
It involves this to start with — fact resolving 
L MedUtion begins into ulterior fact The apparent whole 
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into ulterior facta, ceived givcs place to other realities, 
which might each in turn be just such a momentary 
summing of the world, gathering up into itself the con- 
centrated reality of experience. But, as it stands, these 
ulterior realities, into which the primary reality of per- 
ception resolves itself, are parts, fragments, connected 
each with the other, and with the reality from which we 
start. The reality of each in turn, like the reality of the 
thing perceived, carries us back to another, and that to 
another, so that the stress of reality now lies not on the 
things each in turn, but rather on the fact of their 
forming part of a connected scries. But the change d( 
not take place by the reality of perception fading, ai 
another larger reality emerging into distinctness, 
though, the foreground having disappeared, the back- 
ground were to challenge attention. The perceived 
reality itself resolves itself into these ulterior realities, 
the whole iuto its parts, the effect into its causes. 
There is nothing arbitrary, disconnected, spasmodic, 
about the change. We cannot hold by the primary 
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reality and decline to pass beyond it. We find our- 
selves unawares at the point at which, without 
challenging and rejecting the primary reality itself, 
we cannot avoid going beyond it. The whole is not 
a fact except as composed of its parts. The effect is 
not a reality except as the effect of its conditions ; they 
are inseparable from one another. The parts are 
distinct from the whole, the causes from the effect, but 
the reality of the parts is inextricably bound up with 
the reality of the whole, the reality of the causes with 
whose interdepend- that of their effect. And this eon- 
eocetaJces the place nection between the two, like the 

of the fact as the self- . i- ,. 

evident reality of the original reality of the thing perceived, 

'"'^''*' is self-evident. The connection becomes 

in fact itself the reality, the fact, that which is. That 

which is perceii'ed, that which exists, is, at this stage 

of intellectual life, the related series of things, not yet 

apprehended as a series, unified into a world, rounded 

into a whole, though such a whole, such a world is 

implied in their mutual relation, as including and 

included, as cause and effect, as conditions each of the 

other. Such a perception of a whole we may see to be 

in the background of the, as yet, imperfectly organised 

world of connected facts. But for the present the 

reality, the thing perceived, is the fact of connection 

itself — mediation, mutual interdependence. This is the 

substantive fact of the world. 

Science is the great example of this stage of 

intellectual development. To the scientific man the 

Thia is the reality of fact of the world is not what we com- 

sdence. monly Speak of as fact. The fact of 

the scientific man is law, the connectedness of things. He 
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does not pretend that to him the circle of knowledge is 
closed, and the world has rounded into a whole that ia 
all-embracing and complete. But nevertheless the fact 
of mediation, connection, interdependence, is to him 
the one commanding fact Testimony which would be 
otherwise unquestioned, the positive evidence of thft 
senses in perception, are alike instinctively rejected if 
they are felt to be at discord with the actual context 
of experience, if they violate the apparent connectedness 
of things. The sense of the revelation of mysteries, 
the dominant and imperious tone which characterise 
scientific utterances, are the natural outcome of an 
extraordinary growth of science in this direction. 
Science has developed, it is true, by the extension of 
its field, by great advances of knowledge in this pro- 
vince or in that, but most of all in the origination 
and application of great connecting conceptions. The 
mediation of fact by fact, the connectedness of thin^, 
has thus become more exclusively than ever the object 
of scientific contemplation, the dominant idea, the 
central fact of systematised experience. Often the 
scientific man is accused of inconsistency because, iox 
instance, he resolves matter into facts of sensation, 
and sensations into material facts. The fact is that 
the mutual connectedness of groups of phenomena is 
more real to him than either set of phenomena in itself; 
it is, in fact, to him the reality of both alike. 

Philosophy sometimes afl'ords examples of a similar. 
It is seen as a phiio- '^'^^^ "^ reality, where the ultimal 
truth of things is regarded as realisini 
itself in the world of experience, and tl 
method of its self-realisation, the motive or the medi' 
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of the passage from idea to idea, ia itself conceived 
as the reality. 

More obvious are the examples of the philosophical 
temper of mind which finds repose in resolving facts 
It is aomeiimes into ideas and ideas into one another, 

of mind, of the different elements of reality 

seems reflected in an equipoise of the mind, a calm 
more anmoved than the conviction of ordinary men, 
though detached from all the definite truths and 
realities with which conviction is usually concerned. 
ofteninasimiUr ^°<^ «'*'«" among ordinary practical 
temper of mind in folk there is often a contented repose 
eope. of judgment, which seems to an out- 
sider to be without any adequate ground, where some 
dim and half- worked- out perception of the relation 
to one another of the various aspects of a truth, or of 
the members of some group of facts, ia in itself a 
satisfying experience — the sense that there is an inter- 
dependence between the members, the elements, the 
aspects of the reality, being itself the source of satis- 
faction. Hence arises the habit, common to philosophers 
and to practical folk, and to scientific men as well, and 
in all alike irritating to those who interchange ideas 
with them, the habit of slurring over inconsistencies, or 
disregarding facts which seem to elaah with theii- theory 
or their practice, the imperturbable contentment with 
which they return to the facts from which their course 
of reasoning starts, or in which it is envisaged, facts 
whose pnmd facie reality has unfolded into this larger 
and vaguer reality of related facts or ideas, in which 
it seems now to be merged. 
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For it does not wholly and finally represent the 
facts to say that we pass from the mere fact to the 

.. ,, .. . . relation between the fact and other 
u. MediBbon Mid > - i_ 

expianatioa issue in facts, and that this relation between 
verifiation, ^j^g f^^(^ becomes the reality. When 

the relation between the facts becomes the reality, the 
facts themselves in whose relation the reality conaista, 
modified by having taken their place as parts of an 
inchoate system of relations, reappear as elements in 
the new reality. It is an incidental feature of the 
reality of mediation that it reaffirms the original facts 
of perception as parts of the concatenation of reality, as 
entering into and helping to constitute the nexus of 
rerifiction, i.e., of relations. It is an essential part of 
perceived fact in mediation that, when we explain a fact, 
reasoned truth. ^^ analyse it into the conditions on 

which it depends, in which it consists, we verify the first 
assertion of perceptive judgment, when we come back 
to it, no longer as an assertion of perception, but as an 
element in the truth of the world. The assm:anee of 
sense is supported and replaced by the assurance of 
ir .jc I- „ mediation. Verification, in the sense 

Venncatioa as com- ' 

moniy spoicen of is In which the Word is commonly used, 

SpJl'em'^r.lT*gon- go^^ beyond this. Verification in the 
firm bcompieteiy sense of prediction fulfilled, where a 
reasoue . theory or a law is shown to anticipate 

the facts, brings the assurance of perception once more 
to warrant the assurance of mediation. What happens 
is this. The facts perceived give rise on analysis to a 
law or truth which comprehends them. And in so far 
as this is so, the assurance of fact is merged in the 
assui'ance of truth. If the system of relations to which 
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the fact is referred were complete, if the connection of 
the fact with other facta were eonvinctog and secure, 
the explanation of the mediated fact adequate and 
exhaustive, no further confirmation would be needed. 
Verification in the common sense is of service to sup- 
plement imperfect and inadequate ratiocination. But 
in proportion as the mediation of the fact perceived is 
adequate, it restores to us the assurance of perception 
in a new shape, in the assurance, namely, of mediation, 
and thus the fact is in this, the proper sense, verified, 
merged in truth, confirmed by being rediscovered as an 
element in the connected system of things. 

And mediation not only thus restores to us the sense 
of communion with reality, in giving us the verification 
iu. Mediation and ^'^ ^*'^'' ^^ truth ; it also rcstorcs to us 
explanation further the collective assurance of knowledge, 
issue in proo . which in the moment when it challenges 

analysis and mediation vanishes from the perception of 
fact, Mediation is verification ; it is also proof. In 
the perception of fact we assume, as we saw, that our 
mind is the organ of the collective mind, and this ia a 
part of the assurance of fact. This assurance has failed. 
The fact has subsided and collapsed into its explanation. 
Bat once more, when the fact returns to us as truth, 
through the perception of the es.?ential connection 
between the elements of the connected world of reality, 
of which the fact forms a part, it returns to us assured. 

_. , And in this assurance of truth, as in 

1 ne Assurance 01 

truth is an appeal to every Step of reasoning or mediate per- 

a CO ective Stan r , ^gp^JQjj |jy ^phich WC approach it, we 

appeal, and it is essential to the very nature of the 
process that we appeal, to a social or collective standard. 
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Proof which was merely proof to the individual — an | 
argumentum ad kunc hominem — would not be proof at | 
all. It was necessary to vindicate the social or collective ' 
character of perception. Of truth, wliieh is the result 
of mediation, and of reasoning itself, it may surely be , 
said that they never profess to be individual. When I I 
demand proof to myself of the truth of my perception, 
I am appealing from a perception of fact which has i 
momentarily, at any rate, ceased to be collective, to a | 
standard of reasoning and of truth which is unques- 
tionably social. This is the relief we experience in 
attaining to proof. In the normal process of experience '' 
there is only a momentary shrinking into self, and the 
proved experience is an escape from the abnormal doubt 
of the reality of perception to the sure footing of a 
reasoned apprehension, reasoned because it is common, 
convincing us with a conviction which satisfies ua, only 
because we feel that it ought to convince any one. Even 
the "solipsist," who proves that you cannot escape 
from your individual impression, in proving it, does 
escape, by appealing to a standard which is beyond the 
individual consciousness and is essentially social. The 
-'ism cannot be " solipsist." This conviction is higher 
a higher assurance in kind than the assurancc of fact, as 
fart! thoue'h'nM the" *'^^ reality with which we are in con- 
highest tact is deeper, and the truth of which 
we are convinced is more comprehensive. That there 
is a higher conviction yet, a more intimate contact with 
reality, will appear when we see the complexity of the 
truth, of the world of relations, round into the whole 
which is already implied in the very conception of it as 
a world. 
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MeaDwkile we have to show once more at this stage 
the contribution of the moral and emotional factors in 
Thissugeofrntd- Personality to this stage in the intel- 
lectual life involves lectual tesult. Will and emotion, not 
wiu and emotion. ^^ accompaniments of reasoning, but as 
elements in the intellectual process of mediation, are 
more explicitly and obviously present than in per- 
ception. 

Any process of reasoning is a movement, and the 
passage from premiss to conclusion, from fact to fact, 
In the act of reason- from idea to idea, is an act of will, 
ing:. the ulterior view. Ti^e analysis of perception, "breaking 
the hypolbesa, which , „ / . ^ ^ . t- ■ 

becomes the con- it Up lUto itS causCS, itS conditions, 

elusion is the motive : jj^ explanation, or again the synthesis, 
by which the elements of perception are "built up" 
into a conclusion, a law, — these plainly imply not 
merely action, but motived action, action directed to 
an end. This end is supplied by perception itself. The 
mere succession of perceptions, to go no further, suggests 
a dissatisfaction with the simplicity, the apparent 
wholeness, of the single perception. The connection of 
perceptions passes before the mind as an hypothesis to 
be realised, a reduction to unity once more of what 
seemed to be one, and has now become diverse, dis- 
connected, multitudinous. And as the process of 
reasoning or mediation advances, more definite hypo- 
theses, more clearly shaped conclusions, emerge from 
the premisses, from the facts, correcting themselves 
into the forms in which they compel assent, and are 
not merely temporarily tested, but finally adopted 
by the intellectual wiU as the motive of the act of 
proof. 
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I have spoken here a3 though the steps in reasoning, 
the tentative or final conclusions, presented themselves 
to the mind of their own accord for 
acceptance. This is a view of the facts 
which is in accord with a good deal of popular and 
unreflecting language on the subject. "We talk of the 
view of the subject which presents itself, we talk of a 
theory suggesting itself, of a conclusion, as we said just 
now, emerging from the premisses. And such language 
represents, it seems to me, the actually esperienced 
fact. When we think, not merely images, but thoughts, 
connections, groupings of facts or of ideas, arise of their 
own accord and challenge assent. Sometimes, when we 
are listless or out of tune, mere fanciful comparisons, 
fruitless concatenations, are the best we have to deal 
with. But the better and truer our thought, the more 
it squares with the facts and explains them, the more 
is it spontaneous, presenting itself to the mind rather 
than presented by the mind to itself. 

Not the less is it true that the mere spontaneous 

presentation of a thought, a course of reasoning, a con- 

^ . , ^ elusion, does not itself constitute the 

tuid IS adopted. i.ii. i i ti-i>i 

fact described in the words 1 thmk. 
The thought thus presented is adopted ; the mind 
identifies itself with it. Sometimes what presents 
itself does not commend itself. Even where it 
commends itself most readily, the two aspects of the 
thought, as presenting itself, and as adopted, are 
clearly distinguishable from one another. Plainly 
here we are giving a description of the intellectual 
process, very closely corresponding with the definition 
of will. 
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Aa an illustration of the presence of will in reason- 
ing, we may note the familiar difficulty we find in 
rousing people to depart from or to 
question their habitual view, a reluc- 
tance which is not quite truly described as a mere 
unwillingness to use their minds. Often there is a 
general reluctance to think, to face the intellectual 
effort of mediate perception, to rouse the energy of the 
reasoning power. More often there is an unwillingness 
to turn the effort of thought in a particular direction. 
Or, again, there is a difficulty in bringing a conclusion, 
a view of the facts, effectively before the minds of 
others, in inducing them to entertain it as appealing to 
their judgment, as challenging their assent. Those who 
teach young children know well the state of mind in 
which an obstinate reluctance to think, to take in this 
or that particular idea, has to be conjured away. The 
child listens, attends, understands, but at a certain point 
he stops, and {with the strange sincerity of a child) 
he wiU afterwards tell you himself that he could have 
understood, but would not Again, there is an exhila- 
ration about the exercise of the reasoning power, a 
pleasure quite apart from any satisfaction in the con- 
clusions reached, like the exhilaration of a physical 
exercise or a moral victory. Often, again, there is a 
difficulty in following a long course of reasoning. Partly 
it is a difficulty of attention — the form in which some 
psychologists recognise the moral element in the intel- 
lectual life. Partly it is a difficulty in the sustained 
effort of memory, keeping the mind in touch with a 
whole .series of ideas. But far more it is the sheer 
effort of thought, the difficulty of reasoning proper, of 
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maintaining the electric thrill of vital and perceived! 

connection throughout the whole train of ideas which are ' 

gathered into one. Again, in all reasoning at the point 

where it becomes cogent, there is a sense, of which the 

word " cogency " is the record, a sense of compulsion, 

especially when we are being led to conclusions alien ; 

from our asual habits of thought, rising sometimes to ' 

the point of pain, demanding from us a definite self- 

aaojifiee. But always we speak, and speak truly, of 

being driven to a conclusion, compelled to think of the j 

matter in such and such a way — we do not say thu 1 

conclusion is, we say the conclusion must be — ^we are j 

using language which describes the phenomena of will 

And as the act, the energy of reasoning, is moral, so \ 

the acquiescence in the conclusion, in the relation of a 

Tu - mass of mediated facts to one another, 

1 tie acquiescence in 

the condustoa is is emotional. It is BO even in cases, 
'""* " ' such as those to which we have alluded 

above, where there does not appear to be lany tangible 
or definite conclusion, where the interdependence of the 
facta or ideas which make up the intellectual world is 
reflected in a balanced repose, an equipoise of mind, a 
condition sometimes miscalled a suspense of judgment, 
which is rather a judgment of suspense, an acceptance 
of the balance of things against one another as the 
fundamental and absolute fact. Even here, and still 
more markedly in the normal reasoning of the mind 
untouched by sceptical and metaphysical considerations, 
whose processes are always more difficult to describe, 
the true character of emotion appears — the characterisa- 
tion, i.e., of the self as qualified in such and such a way, 
because the object is qualified in such and such a way. 
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in. Knowledge. 

But the conviction 

of proof is not the 

highest degree of 

assurance. 

The interdependent 

elements of experi- 



or u the world, 



Conviction, the aaaurance which is produced by proof, 
conviction in the self is the correlative of causality as attach- 
^'nttoteS, i»8 t" *" '»'='»: of certainty, "tied 
of fact by the tie of the cause," in the related 

truths which commend themselves to the reasoning 
judgment. 

But the conviction which we associate with proof, 
though it rightly claims to be higher than the assurance 
of perception, is not the highest degree 
of assurance known to experience. The 
causally connected elements of experi- 
ence do not satisfy us aa a causally 
connected mass or congeries, until we 
e must round into feel that they in some way round into 
*" ' 'a whole. "Truth," which is the aim 

of intellectual effort, implies an apprehension which 
passes beyond the merely relative conviction of proof, 
and returns to the simplicity of perception, " The 
world," the name by which we describe 
the connected elements of experience 
in general, is regarded not merely as connected causally 
or otherwise from end to end ; it is regarded as a whole. 
*nd these two wholes ^""^ "^^^^^ two—" truth," the aim 
must become one in towards which proof points, and " the 
world," the unity of experience which 
lies beyond the causal connection of its facts — confront 
one another, and demand some further whole which shall 
include them both, otherwise than as each comprehends 
and is comprehended by the other. It is this need of a 
further unification of experience, which is answered to 
the ordinary man, so far as it is answered at all, by his 
helief in God. 
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I propose, then, to take each of these familiar aspects 
of experience as a whole — the world, truth, and Grod ; 
to consider what ia thia character of " wholeness " 
which they aim at realising in experience, and, in so 
far as they attain it, to consider what part the other 
faculties of personality play in this final effort of 
intelligence. 

In speaking of the scientific view of experience we 
have already inevitably spoken of it as the scientific 
i. The worldly ™^ °^ " ^^^ ^orld." If we speak of 
stand tor the mutual tlie causally connected elements of 
mX'of^Vperie'nce' (-'sperience in general, it is inevitable 
or for the wholeness to use of them the coUectlvG name, 
o expenence. ^^^ world, even though it is not onl 

the wholeness of experience, but on the mediation of its ■ 
elements by one another, that the mind is at the time 
intent. This term, then, " the world," covers this degree 
of ambiguity. It is used to describe the connected 
elements of reality, when the prominent idea is their 
connection, when the fact is mediation ; and it is used 
more properly to denote the wholeness of experience, 
towards which the contemplation of the connection of 
its elements leads the way. Even in this latter sense 
the application of the word is fluctuating and various in j 
the extreme. But, nevertheless, its use indicates, in all J 
its various applications, a certain tendency of thought^ J 
a tendency which may be disengaged and defined. 

To the unreflecting mind the world means perhapi 
most obviously the aggregate of things existing 
space. "There is no such thing in the world aa ( 
unicorn" means primarily, " You may go from place 1 
place, and nowhere will you find a unicorn." But ' 
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world " as space is, first of all, not a whole including 
the elements of experience, but rather the relation of 
e.?. the world as *^^^^ elements to one another. Space 
space may stand for is not, it is needless to say, appre- 
of au''uimga,* or ^e tended by the ordin ary un educated man 
^em«t including all as an entity at alL But when he talks 
of " iu the world," he means primarily 
" in space." Even here, perhaps, we should distinguish 
two stages in his thought : first, the stage at which the 
world means to him something which involves the 
spatial relations of things to one another ; secondly, 
the stage at which things as spatially related to one 
another are thought of as a whole including the 
elements of experience, though they are not definitely 
apprehended as a whole. It will not, at any rate, be 
disputed that he does attain to this latter point of view, 
and that this is to him the primary and obvious mean- 
ing of " the world " when he uses such a phrase as " in 
the world." But even aa a unifying idea, aa presenting 
experience as a whole, space means to him rather 
Bpatiality than space. If you offer him as a definition 
of space that it is an empty box, without top, bottom, 
or sides, no doubt he will accept the definition ; but 
" in the world " means to him not in the limitless con- 
taining medium, but in a sphere of relations of nearness 
and distance of things from one anotlier, of inwardness 
and outwardness of things to one another, etc. The 
fact, however, that the box has neither top, bottom, 
nor sides, does enter into the meaning of the " world " 
as he comes to think of the world, as, in this sense, 
a whole. It helps to make the spatial unity dominate 
in the imagination the elements which it unites. The 
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picture of space stretching on and on without the 
thought of definite contents of space makes a kind of 
imaginative substitute for abstraction, and helps the 
mind to grasp the idea of the relatedness of things as 
the universal fact. This imagination does not reach 
ita highest point of impressiveness, and the thought 
which it embodies is not complete, until we add to the 
which finally includes idea of what is commonly called the 

"'.':,*iotui"' i^i'7 °f «?'"=« *■= f»rt''ei- perception 
that apprehends it of our owu inclusion in the world we 
apprehend. By our own inclusion in it we mean 
primarily the inclusion of our own bodily selves. But 
even so, our own bodily self is only a specimen self, 
and when we think of ourselves as included in the 
world, the world impresses us aa the place, the sphere, 
the theatre, in which this contemplation of the world 
takes place. The idea, the perception, upon which we 
are engaged returns upon us, and we find it in a sense 
comprehending the very perception that apprehends it. 
I am not dwelling upon this, it is needless to say, aa 
a satisfactory philosophical statement of the relation 
of thought to space. I am only pointing out that, to 
the ordinary unreflecting mind, the world is a place 
within which all thinking minds operate, within which 
God Himself operates, and that the world is not to the 
ordinary man in the fullest sense a whole, until it thus 
returns upon and includes the mind that perceives it. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to do 
more than indicate by examples what are the essential 
points in the apprehension of experience as a whole. 
The causal connection of things, for instance, though it 
is instinctively assumed, is not explicitly apprehended, 
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in the ordinary consciousness of the unreflecting man, 
ae a principle which binds the world of experience into 
The world as a causal a whole. It appears, however, in the 
whole is popularly ioxxn of a recognition of the inevitable- 
apprehended in the (.nil -1 11 
■'iiieviubleaess"of ncss of all that happens m the world. 

'™"'' And though the world, as the whole 

of experience, does not represent an idea familiar to 
the unreflecting man, he does think of experience 
and reality as a causal whole. Not only would he 
demur to any suggestion of facts which were real and 
yet had no causes or effects, but, as he is conscious of 
an assurance in perception — the thing must be, because 
he perceives it — so he is conscious of a general " must " 
gathering to a ^'^'^ pervades the facts of life. "We 

imiversfti-must," may be right or wrong in calling this 
general view of the world, on its moral side, a kind of 
fatalism, but, on its intellectual side, it involves the recog- 
nition that the world is, as a matter of fact, bound together 
by this iron bond. He is even, I think, dimly conscious 
of this apprehension of the world, as a great " must be," 
as an intellectual achievement, and smiles at any sug- 
gestion of an attempt to escape from the universal law 
finally including the of fact as a sign of mental inferiority. 
the assurance which 
gives him this sense of intellectual 
achievement, that the mind itself, in the recognition of 
the world as law, yields to the compulsion of the universal 
" must." Not that he conceives the mind to be forced, to 
yield an assent that is unwilling, or in which the spon- 
taneity of the mind is crushed. The mind remains to him 
a mind ; otherwise he would not feel the characteristic 
elation which accompanies any discovery or intellectual 
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apprehended. 
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achievement. But, in hia perception, his own conviction 
and hia own thinking self is included in his world, and 
the inevitableness of the laws of the world owes its final 
impresaivenees to the fact that it is so. 

In the scientific view of the world these principles 
are less difficult to disengage and to discern. There is 
To the scientific mind, no need to dwell further upon the fact 
that causation, law, the mutual con- 



again, causal con- 



(I) an au-penrading nection of the elements of experieni 
(3)TSflEBe«>c7 '"'th one another, is the vital point 

in experience, the Scientific view of the world. Nor 

is it necessary to insist that, to the scientific imagination 
at least, the niutually connected elements of experience, 
which are the field of law and causation, do round into 
a whole, and that science thus claims to give a fuller 
and truer meaning to the term we are considering, " the 
world." Causal connection is to the scientific mind 
(I) an all-pervading medium, (2) a unifying agency in 
experience. The strength of scientific conviction, the 
satisfying character of scientific experience, depends on 
the apprehension of causal connection sometimes iu the 
one character, sometimes in the other. It is to the 
former, the satisfaction in the view of mediation or 
causal connection in itself, and apart from any question 
of aiTiving at what might strictly be called a system 
of mediation, completing the causal series, and making 
it coincident with the whole range of experience, that 
we have alluded to above as the characteristic con- 
viction of science.* But the latter, the reasoned whole- 
ness of experienced fact, the vision conjured up by 

* The tendency to discard the use of the word cause leavea us none ths 
leas with the reasoned wholcnees of oxperienced fact as the aim and inspira- 
tion of ecience. And this is here the point. 
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the scientific imagination, as the faculty of rational 
anticipation, is a no less potent factor in the working of 
the scientific view of the world, most obviously present, 
perhaps, where science appears as a substitute for theo- 
logy, but present constantly in the scientific presenta- 
tion of the world, and testifying wherever it is present 
to the working in the scientific mind of the natural 
impulse to pass from the view of the world as mediated 
fact, as causally connected, to the view of the world as 
mdudmEthetimJdng ^ ^*»o'«- ^ut it is nccessary also to 
self in the operatioo point out that this coDvictiou of the 
" *' wholeness of experience in the scientific 

view of the world ouce more reaches its highest point, 
where the apprehending mind, the thought that appre- 
hends the world as a whole, feels itself to be gripped 
within the whole which it apprehends. It is familiar 
and obvious enough that, in the scientific view of the 
world, mind and all the operations of mind are included 
within the scope of the causal nexus which holds the 
world in one, and that therefore, as a matter of fact, the 
scientific conviction of a particular scientific man that 
the world is one, is, like all other facts or events, an 
effect, an incidental feature in the causally connected 
whole of experience. But it needs to be observed that 
it is the inclusion of the thinking self within the sphere 
of the law which holds the world in one, which gives 
to the conviction of the wholeness of the world its 
comprehensive and finally convincing character, and 
the reality of the makes the sphere of law to the scientific 
world thus including mind a closed sphere, from which there 
is no escape. The reality of the world 
includes its truth as an incidental feature in its reality. 
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As causation is the character of mediated facta, and 
causally connected facts round themselves into a single 
iL Truth is comprehensive fact, a world ; so proof 

(1) the connectedness ig \}^^ character of mediated perceptions 

(2) the whole of con- or beliefs, and perceptions or beliefs 
netted beliefs, connected by proof similarly suggest 

and round into a single system of " truth." The per- 
ception of facts as connected together, the perception of 
one fact by means of another, gives rise to the perception 
of the connectedness of beliefs as a generally pervading 
law of fact as perceived, and the whole body of actual 
and possible perceptions and beliefs thus appears before 
the mind as an ideal of knowledge, connected, con- 
» workinff ideal in sistent, interdependent. And this is 
both cues, no mere dream, accompanying the 

actuality of a knowledge that ia limited and piece- 
meal enough. The word "true," as applied to belief, 
derives its meaning from the existence of the ideal. 
The word "true " means to the scientific man accordant 
with, taking its place in, the connected body of beliefe i 
as a whole. It is plain enough that connectedness, the l 
testing of perceptions by their mediation with others, 
by the possibility of making them parts of our connected i 
perception, pervades the whole fabric of apprehended | 
fact, the whole region of " knowledge," and pervades ' 
it more penetratingly and comprehensively the more ■ 
"knowledge" assumes the character of " knowledg 
It is plain, further, that the fabric of knowledge, as thus , 
connected by mediation, rounds into a whole, a truth, I 
which is a working factor in the operations in which 
knowledge lives and grows. But it is further to be j 
observed that truth, a system of connected elements J 
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Science, as the knov 
mz of things re- 
garded as a wbole 
with the ttiiiigB 



of experience, includes, and includes as the most vital 
of all the correspondences and connexions which knit 
and including among it^ parts together, the connexion of 
the connections of ^^\^^ whole system of truth with the 

fact the connection of . , . 

the whole connected mind, — by which connection the whole 
nwu with the mind, jg converted into that which we denote 
by the name " science." The name itself includes in 
.its ordinary meaning not merely the 
things known, but the knowing of 
them, regarded as a whole with the 
^°*>*o. things kuown. And it is in this cha- 

racter of knowledge, as the knowledge that knows itself 
to know, that truth returns to the region of existence, 
is experience, expe- ^° knowledge as science truth be- 
riencing itself where comes a fact. In the knowledge that 
truth becomes fact j^^^^^ j^^jf ^^^ j^ j^^^^_ knowledge 

exists. The perceived fact is replaced as a reality by 
the knowledge that knows itself to know, the quintes- 
sence of experience itself, of experience as experiencing 
itself. To this philosophy has appealed in the enun- 
ciation — cogito ergo sum. 

Here, then, are two views of experience as a whole. 
One is " the world," the causally connected system of 
iii. God. the elements of experience regarded as 

theTorid**a^ ti^th, « whole, and including the mind to 
confront one another, which this connection is manifest. The 
other is " truth," the rationally connected system of 
perceptions and beliefs, regarded as a whole, including 
the perception of rational connection itself, science. 
Truth at this latter point includes the whole perceived 
world and the perceiving of it, the whole world of fact 
as known, the world which, as known, ia once more 
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fact ; just as the world of fact, at the point where the 
mind, which perceives its causal connection, ia included 
in it, takes on the character of truth, exhibiting truth 
as an element in fact. But the two unities, though 
each in a sense includes the other, yet stand over 
against one another as two. Each claims to be the 
whole, yet neither satisfies the intellectual demand, if 
for no other reason, because the other is over against it. 
butappr<«chism«ie ^^ remains to see how from either side 
from either side approach is made towards the only 

towards a fiiuU uoitv. ^ ■ i ■ i /* « 

' View of experience in which a final 

unification of experience is attained. 

From the point of view, then, where we regard the 
world as a whole, whose elements are causally united 

The world M a causal '^Og^*^^^^'' '^''^ *'»"S*' principle, which 

whole demands a lost itself in the mutual interdependence 
' uf the elements of reality at the stage 
of mediation, now that the mediated elements have 
united into a whole, asserts itself once more, and 
suggests a cause of causality, not a first cause, not one 
more in the series of causes, nor a cause for the world 
itself regarded in the mass, but a cause of the unifying 
principle which makes experience one. 

The changes of the material world suggest some 
underlying being or stuff, which is the subject of thft' 
adequate to the change, the force that ia at work in: 

TOrious grades in the them. The combination of elemental 
"^ ' with one another, as in chemical change^.! 
suggests that this underlying being, or force, is a pene- 1 
trative and combining unity. The spectacle of orgamo-l 
life, of beings which are ends to themselves, and asai- ' 
milate matter to themselves, and build themselves into I 
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organisms, systema of means for maintaining the life of 
the individual and the species, suggest the idea of the 
world-cause as a self-realising unity. But this life of 
the world, the final reality of which the world is the 
self-realisation, is so far a cause immanent only. Man 
and the social life of men present us with a type of 
unity, a form of causation, very different from this.* 
The form of causation is a response to external stimulus, 
in which the resultant action bears at once the character 
of obedience and of spontaneity. The type of unity is 
one in which the self unites itself to that which is and 
remains distinct from it, realises itself in that which is 
other than itself— <w other than itself. The faculty of 
knowledge in man, claiming as it does communion with 
reality throughout the whole scale of thought, claims 
and exercises communion with a reality, which is thus 
distinct from, and yet united to, itself, in the knowledge 
of man by man. And the moral and emotional com- 
which ends in per- munion between man and man are part 
3on»i comnmoion. ^^^ parcel of the same experience. 
suggesting a cause of the world which shall be at once 
immanent in and distinct from the world, and personal 
in the sense that it shall be the prototype of that 
personal communion of self and others which is the 
characteristic fact of human social life. 

Starting again fi'om the point of view of truth and 
Truth ae«m sue- knowledge, does the system of mutu- 
gests a. soul of the ally connected elements, bound together 
by consistent correspondence into 
one, suggest anything beyond itself? 
inasmuch as it rounds, as we have seen. 
See Note F, p. 199, on " Will and Caaaation." 
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into a whole which is not truth but knowledge, the 1 
coherence of a whole body of elements of truth in a , 
perceiving mind, which thus claims for knowledge, and] 
so far attributes to that which it knows, existence. In' I 
knowing, the mind knows knowledge as existing. God, < 
then, is suggested here as the soul of this commonion ] 
with reality in which knowledge consists. 

Considerations such as these which we have here 

reviewed, have for our present purpose a very limited 

value. It is no part of our present pur- 

We are concerned ^ i -l 

with the belief in God pose to give even an madequate sketch 
whol"^?**^"'^*'' "^^ * representative selection of the J 

lines of argument by which men have 
arrived at or have justified their belief in an absolute 
Being, or God. Still less is it any part of our purpose 
to estimate the validity of all or any of the arguments 
which we have indicated. Our review serves first to 
show, in general, how the apprehension of the world as 
a whole suggests as its necessary unifying principle a 
Being which is beyond the world and yet immanent in 
satisfying the intel- it. And secondly it serves to indicate 
the intellectual purpose which is practi- 
cally answered by the belief in God, as 
an element 'in the apprehension of the world, by the 
ordinary unreflecting man. 

As perception is of existence, so the first intellectual 
craving is the desire to attain to the knowledge of being. 
And the belief in God gives to this desire, what the J 
fluctuating elements of experience deny, a permanenti 
substratum of change, a substantia, a universal thing,! 
manifested in the changes of the world. And the beliefl 
gives us this element of existence or permanence in sue! 



lectuaJ cravings 
which experience 
creates. 
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a fonn that the self can find repose and a sense of 
BtabiKty in sharing the nature of the Eternal Being. 
When, again, we see in the world a scene of change, in 
which elements dissolve and combine into one another, 
the belief in Grod supplies the conception of an all- 
pervading life, the soul of all the transformations of 
existence. So God has been pictured as " the All- 
pervading," the brooding figure of Watts, enshrouding 
in its vast encircling wings all the mysteries of change ; 
and our sense of communion with such a universal 
being has been deacribed by Wordsworth — 

Of Bomothitig Tar more deeply intarftiBod, 
Whose dweUiog is the light of setting euns. 
And the round ocean and the living air; 
A motion and & spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 

But the mind further craves for a living organic unity 
in that which it knows. It longs to know the world 
alive. It shrinks from death as the contradiction of 
being, from futility as the violation of the consistency 
of things. It seeks for the unity of purpose which shall 
make the record of nature a history. And the belief in 
God enables it to see in the world " des Gottheits leben- 
diges Kleid ; " it enables it to believe that purpose is 
supreme, purpose akin and, in the vastness of its field 
and the majesty of its advance, more than akin to the 
purpose which we feel to pulse in our own blood. 

But the belief in God appeals to a more powerful 
instinct even in intellectual apprehension, as the rationale 
and the unifying principle of the moral life of man, 
at once the ideal and the hope of a solution of that 
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conflict and contrast between freedom and law, which J 
underlies all that is baffling and nnintelligible in ain, 
and crime, and the slow progress of the ages towards a 
kingdom of righteousness upon earth. And still more 
is it an intellectual relief to find in the immanent 
world-force a response to conscience and to law in human I 
life, a response from that which may be conceived to I 
be at once their consummation and their source. 

And again the belief in God supplies in our appre- I 
hension of the world that which is the essential craving ] 
and finally the"craving of the mind, the possibility of a com- 
for. principle of that bunion with the reaUty of things, such I 

communion whicb _ y & > I 

experience pre- as is suggested by the analogy of the 1 

eminen y is, communion of mind with mind, the 1 

object of knowledge in this case for the first time 
in the development of knowledge answering to that 
which knows, explaining the communion between 
knower and known, giving the source of the faculty 
and energy of knowledge in the knowing mind. 

Further, the communion of man with man, in every 
form of social life, is increasingly felt to be the fact of 
conceived as com. commanding interest in the whole 
muiucAting: Himself range of experience. In proportion 
as God has come to be conceived as 
the Eternal Prototype of social existence, the inspiration, 
the ideal, and the goal of social progress, the belief in 
God has come to be the natural crown of the knowledge 
of things. And this belief reaches its highest degree of 
intensity, where it carries with it the conviction that in 
fulfilment of the craving which has created society aa it 
stands, God makes us capable of communion with one 
another by giving us communion with Himself. 
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The presence of moral and emotional elements in this 
stage of intellectual apprehension is not very difficult 
This apprehensicm to discem. The special appeal to the 
^■"d'^^dSg^- wiU is in the demand for self-surrender 
surrender, involved in the recognition of ourselves 

as included in the reality in which we contemplate the 
world. There is a sense in which it is true of the final 
stage in the apprehension of any deep and comprehen- 
sive truth, such as may be said to pervade or to sum 
experience as a whole, that we feel ourselves not so much 
to apprehend as to be apprehended of it. The truth 
comes upon us, rather than we come upon the truth.* 
It comes upon us with mastery and imperious assertion. 
It demands the surrender of that apartness from its 
object, that sheer independent spontaneity of action, 
which belongs to the operation of the intellect, which 
led Hume to say of the imagination, " There is nothing 
so free as that faculty." We seem to have been follow- 
ing the course of a free and unfettered fancy in the 
pursuit of truth. Now we find ourselves in the grip of 
that which we pursued. The truth has hold of us. Our 
mind is active only in surrendering to its sway, to bow to 
which has become the necessity of its own life. The free 
course of thought has led it into obedience to the truth. 

Hence the intellectual effort and the intellectual 
dignity of the apprehension of a great scientific gene- 
ralisation or a great philosophical principle, and the 
intenser efibrt and loftier dignity which may be claimed 
by religious faith in so far as the dictate to which the 
judgment bows can approve itself as the rational com- 
pulsion of the truth. 

• See Note H, p. 209, on " The Mind os pasaivo to Iho Truth." 
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of the truth, 



The strenuous energy of apprehension in the i 
effort of intelligence is not more obvious than the"" 
.^ emotion with which the final achieve- 

and emotion plays its ,- i. r i mi 

the acquies- ment of intelligence is transfused. The 
themasterr acquiescence in the mastery of the 
truth as the fulfilment of intellectual 
desire has an emotional character more intense than 
that which belongs to any earlier intellectual conclusion. 
The apprehension of the wholeness of experience, and 
of ourselves as included in the whole, is of the nature 
of emotion as we have defined it. And the force witi 
which a truth commends itself to us, which can 
presented in such a light, the conviction of absolute 
existence, is the correlative of a no less vivid appreciation 
of the truth as affecting ourselves, who live and move 
and have our being in the Eternal andi 
Universal Being. In the restless pu] 
suit of new discovery and new opinion, the intellectui 
repose, which is the last intellectual energy, is apt 1 
be lost out of life. But contemplation cannot 
altogether banished where intellectual life is intense 
and sincere. Aiid contemplation is the contentment of 
the mind in the achievement of the truth by which it , 
is possessed and inspired. Even in the presence of thfli 
lower grades of speculative truth, the sense of in-j 
tellectual achievement is raising us through the i 
of intellectual inspiration to the level, where the conj 
templation of the truth anticipates the adoration witi 
which the intellect bows itself in the presence of tbi 
Eternal Being. 
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CHAPTER V 



It cannot be said of emotion, as it was said of thought 
that it stands out against the background of feeling. 
Emotion emerffes ^^ have distinguished emotion from 
from reeling, but it feeling, as self-conscious and deliberate, 
from which it but the distinction is not recognised in 

emerges. ordinary language ; and, as a matter of 

fact, emotion and feeling pass easily one into another. 
Emotion emerges from feeling, as perception or desire 
emerge from feeling, but the antecedent feeling is in 
both these latter cases lost and left behind as we pass 
to the self-conscious energy of volition or thought. 
Emotion, on the other hand, as it emerges from feeling 
absorbs and carries on the feeling from which it emerges. 
The energy of emotion itself again is accompanied by 
flashes and scintillations of feeling, distinct, and yet not 
separable, from the emotion itself, and emotion, as it 
dies down, dies away into feeling which remains as the 
seed and possibility of its revival into energetic life. 

The emotion of anger will serve as an illustration. 
It is in itself, when it has risen to the height of an 
emotion, both self-conscious and de- 
liberate. It carries within it a definite 
consciousness of the irritating quality of that which 
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rouses the passion, and of the self as affected by thie 
quality. It carries with it an energy of will, accepting 
and adopting the motive of passion and identifying thai 
self with it, and yet every one is conscious, 
impulse of indignation arises, of an unself-conscioi 
undeliberate feeling out of which the self-conscious ani 
deliberate emotion springs, a blind impulse, an actii 
of indignant feeling so automatic, so spontaneous, that- 
we can scarcely call it an impulse. And the play 
of passion while it has possession of the soul lives 
upon pulsations of feeling which quicken and stimulate 
the vitJility of emotion. Indignation against a wrong 
may, and often does, settle into a permanent and habiti 
emotion in the soul of a man who sets himself to remedy 
or revenge the wrong which he resents. In such a 
there will be from time to time moments when he is 
giving intellectual expression to his emotion, or allow- 
ing it as a, motive to action, when the pulsations of 
feeling which mark the spontaneous rise of indignation 
will be revived, and fresh springs of emotion will seem 
to reveal themselves even to the man himself. The 
feeding of emotion upon feeling, which thus occurs 
the revived and continuous life of a settled emotion, 
emotion which in language or in act has found its wa] 
out into life, marks also the simple and vivid energy 
the soul which we commonly have in mind in speal 
of emotion. ^\jid, when emotions pass, as they 
commonly said to do, they seldom really die ; they lea' 
behind them a residuum or deposit of feeling. Wh< 
we meet a man against whom we have felt passionately 
angry, wo are conscious of this feeling, a repulsit 
almost physical, an unwillingness of the hand to open 
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the lips to shape the words of courtesy, a feeling which 
has survived the emotion whose record and remembrance 
it 13, to whose renewal it may give rise, even when it 
has subsided or has been subdued by some more power- 
ful trend of passion in the soul. 

But though feeling thus passes into emotion, and 
emotion into feeling, emotion stands as an element in 
It is nevertheless experience, a substantive energy of self- 
distinct— seif-con- consciousness, distinct in character from 
substantive eAergy will and intelligence with which it is 
ofMlf-consdousness, inseparably combined, and needing to 
be systematically analysed and considered in the whole 
range of self-conscious feeling. It is not to be dis- 
missed as " mere " emotion, one-sided, subjective, 
disconnected with the fact and reality of the world. 
Beauty is an elemental part of reality, and beauty and 
emotion are correlatives, each entering into the very 
definition of the other. Nor is it, in another sense, 
" mere " emotion, detached from the practical and 
effective force of will and the clear vision of intelligence. 
In every separable phase or moment of their life will 
and intelligence show, as we have seen, the presence of 
emotion, and, now that we tui'n our attention to the 
emotion itself, we shall find that it gathers up and 
includes in itself the life and force of will, the fruit and 
reality of perception. It covers the whole range of 
moral and intellectual experience. There is a complete 
Bcale of emotions difiering in moral grade from one 
Another, selfish, disinterested, social. In its intellectual 
basis emotion ranges from fact, vivid and direct, through 
the whole world of thought to the very crown and sum 
of things. 
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And through all its range and variety it bears 
single character — the character of finality. It ia 
bearing its own only thing in experience that even' 

ch«r*cteroffinaUty. gggnis to fulfil the ideal of an end 
itaelf. The final stages in every intellectual and moral 
process have borne, as we have seen, the character 
emotion ; in the moral region the anticipated and 
realised satisfaction of desire, which complete the volition 
and the act, the acquiescence in the obligation of duty 
that is to do and the approval of duty done, the 
recognition of the soul as a part of the community, a: 
the identification of the individual and the collectr 
will, in the intellectual region the rest in the reality 
attained by perception, the abandonment to the play of 
reasoning, the acceptance of the conclusion of inference, 
the surrender to the mastery of the all-embracing truth, 
— all these in turn have been seen to be of the nature of 
emotion. It remains to show that, as the passion of 
desire and the imperious awe of duty are consummated 
in the motive of love, as the vivid reality of perception 
and the rigorous march of reason are combined in the 
intellectual sun-ender to the truth, so emotion itaelf 
consummates and combines the operation of volition 
and intelligence — that while the will is ever striving 
after what ia not, and the mind is engaged in the 
contemplation of that which is apart, emotion is 
the faculty of achievement, of the intimate union 
with that which is other than ourselves, and alone 
among the faculties of man does not look beyond 
itself. ' 

Pleasure, beauty, love, represent the recognised., 
aspects of life and experience where emotion appears 
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love, are the three 
familiar forms of 
emotion. 



the cardinal element in the experience. What can here 
Piessure, beauty, be said to exhibit emotion as the 

crowning energy of personal life, will 
best be said in a consideration of these 
familiar forma of emotion. 

Pleasure * is the name of an emotion, even if it is 
also the name of a feeling, unself-conscious, instinctive, 
I. Pleasure is the evanescent. Pleasurable feeling, in the 
name of an emotion, proper sense of the word "feeling," is 
an element in experience ; feeling, that is, which as it 
passes is caught as a phase of consciousness, fixed as an 
object, described and truly described by the character 
of the emotion into which it passes — described, i,e,, as 
pleasure. But by the name pleasure we undeniably 
also describe emotions that are self-conscious, deliberate, 
distinct, carrying with them the consciousness of an 
object separate from ourselves, which qualifies our 
feeling and is itself qualified and defined as thus 



We should, perhaps, be inclined prima Jade to call 
pleasure a merely selfish feeling, beginning in ourselves, 
carrying U3 out of Concerned merely with ourselves, and 
ourselves, ^j^j^ j^jjg gbjcct Only indirectly and in 

so far as it necessarily comes into view as the cause of 
pleasure. But, on the other hand, we speak of pleasure 
as carrying us out of ourselves, and the self with which 
we are concerned in pleasure is a self for the moment 
absorbed and possessed by something other than itself, 

• Pain, often only the other aide of pleasure, Is not very naturally omitted, 
together with the rest of the negative side of the emotional life. It vould 
osaifit the illustration of the principle, hut it would introduco compIicationB 
which would he out of place in a preliminary sketch of .^Kthclic ouly intended 
to serve the purpose of illustration. 
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the consciousness of which, as an object distinct from 
the self, is present in the pleasure, contributes to it, and 
is essential to it, so that, even when the self as qualified 
by the pleasant object is in the foreground of conscious- 
ness rather than the pleasant object itself, it is still true 
to say that, if the consciousness of the pleasant object 
were away, the pleasure would lose its character as 
pleasure. Of the common bodily pleasures, such as the 
pleasures of eating and drinking, this is obviously true. 
It is more and more true as we rise to higher levels of 
pleasure and approach, say, the pleasures of contempl 
tion, or, if tbey are still to bear the name, the pleasi 

of self-sacrifice. Perhaps the pleasures 

E.g. pleasures of life. -,.,., ,, ^ii^ 

of which It would seem to be least 

obviously true are those which might be generally de- 
scribed as the pleasures of life — say, to take a particular 
example, the pleasure of warmth. Yet here it may be 
said generally that in the pleasures of life the pleasure 
is in the consciousness of give and take between the 
self and its surroundings. And the fact that there are 
surroundings, that there is give and take, is essential to 
the pleasures of life. And in the particular ease the 
pleasure of warmth is a pleasure of contrast ; the object 
is the modified self as contrasted with the self unmodi- 
fied or difierently modified, and the sense of an influence 
stealing in from without and affecting the self is essential 
to the pleasure. And, in fact, pleasures range from 
those which we more naturally describe by some such 
phrase as " I like," " I enjoy," describing the affection 
of the subject, to those which we more naturally describe 
by qualifying the object as pleasant because it produces 
the affection in the subject. Perhaps most pleasures 
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might be almost inditferently described ^by indicating 
pleasantness in the object or pleasure in the subject of 
emotion, and in those which lend themselves to descrip- 
tion in the one way rather than in the other, both 
elements in the nature of emotion are none the less 
present. 

Pleasure covers the whole field of emotion. The 
consideration of pleiisantuess in the object of emotion 
Ail lives are pieasore- points on to the consideration of beauty 
loTtng, as the quality in the object which gives 

us pleasure in perceiving. Nor is love itself, in any of 
its forms, or in any of the energies of self-sacrifice and 
self-devotion that belong to it, excluded from the range 
of the principle which makes all lives pleasure-loving. 

For pleasure is in fact the result of every action 
and operation of the will, when the mind surveys and 
appreciates the achievement of purpose, 
the attainment of desire. In volition 
itself the spiritual act of volition is 
completed by the anticipated satisfac- 
tion of the fulfilment of the impulse, 
and in any action which is more than momentary the 
sustained operation of the will is fed by repeated 
emotions, as the mind in part perceives the gradual 
attainment of the end, in part revives the anticipation 
of its complete acliievement. This constant and instan- 
taneous transformation of pleasure into volition is the 
secret of the dominant influence of pleasure upon life. 
That the will is present as a factor in emotion ia already 
implied in saying that emotion is deliberate. It is 
present in the way which again has already been implied 
in saying that emotion is an end in itself. It is the 



for pleasure attends 
the perceived attain- 
ment of the end of 
every action of the 
vrill, anticipated or 
achieved. 
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emotion itself which ia the motive of the will to main- 
tain emotion ; and the presence of the will, energising 
and all vrf[Uon takes "» emotion, sustaining and prolon] 
its rise in the will to it, 18 most readily obvious in pleaai 
Mn^on M'^ttiTOTi- where the endeavour to sustain 
scious rektioD ta our prolong thc pleasure, as a continuous 
world. *^ r ^L ,1 x. ■ 

energy oi the will, passes by imper- 
ceptible stages into the endeavour to revive the remem- 
bered emotion, or to reproduce the conditions that gave 
rise to it. It is commonly said that the instinct of self- 
assertion and self-preservation is the nature of the will- 
rather it would be true to say that the maintenance 
the relation to the environment of reality, in which the 
being of the self consists, is the root principle of volition, 
and that this takes its rise in emotion as the full con- 
sciousness of this relation to reality. This, again, is 
another way of describing the familiar fact that pleasure 
in one form or another ia the invariable motive of the will, 
and this close association between pleasure and the will 
is a main general fact to be noted in regard to the whole 
field of emotion, and especially in regard to emotion, in 
so far as it is covered by the various uses of the word 
" pleasure." 

Pleasure is, on the face of it, a simple and direct 
emotion. In a survey of the field it covers we should 
L Pleasures Bimpie naturally light first on those pleasures 
and direct— which are most simple and direct, the 

urem ""E^, ^j^^^^^^^ which attend on the satis- 
faction of the bodily desires. Of these desires we have 
remarked that it is not true to fact to describe them as 
desires for an object.* Of the whole mass of such 

■ Part II. cli. iii. p. GR. 
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desires it is rather true to say that they are desires of 
life, desires, i.e., for a certain relation of communion 
with our surroundings. And the same is true of each 
individual bodily desire. The desire for food is the 
desire to have, to consume, to absorb, to take into our- 
selves. That we live by this bodily communion with 
our world, and that desire accordingly begins in uneasi- 
ness and want, does not alter the fact that it is towards 
this bodily eommuiiion that desire is directed. And 
accordingly it is the achievement of this bodily com- 
munion in wliich the bodily pleasure consists, not only 
in the pleasures of eating and drinking, but in the 
pleasure in the air we breathe, the light without which 
we feel alone, and all the sights and sounds and smells 
by which the world in which we live enters into our 
bodily being and self. 

There ia another kind of pleasures of life of which 
bodily pleasures are also the most obvious example — the 
(6) pleasures of pleasures of energy, pleasures in the 

^"■gy, exercise of any faculty by which we 

put forth our power upon the world about us. We take 
pleasure in asserting our bodily selves, our powers of 
movement and of mastery, our powers' of manifesting 
ourselves and giving expression to the force that is 
within us. And this is the pleasure of mere exercise, of 
the use of bodily strength, a pleasure felt even in the 
very vigour of living ; but this pleasure plainly extends 
beyond the range of energies wliich we commonly think 
of as bodily, and pui'sues us through every form of 
moral eflbrt and in every exercise of the will, nor is it 
lost even when we rise to the highest energies of love and 
the strenuous effort of self-sacrifice and self-sun-ender. 
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And among the energies of the will, the mere activi-l 
ties of the soul, which are the field of this pleasure < 
(c) pleasure in life, are included the pleasures of in- 

persoQs, tellectual activity, the pleasure in the 

mere energy of seeing and understanding, of reasoning 
and knowing. But here the pleasure in the activity 
shades off into the pleasure in the result. For there is 
a pleasure in life which may be called simple and direct, 
a pleasure not in the act and energy of knowledge, but 
in the thing that is known, in the existence, there over 
against us, of the world with which we may carry on 
the interchange of life, in which we may exercise the 
capacities of communion, and which, indeed, exists to 
us as material for the fellowship of life, as the complex 
of the conditions of fellowship. For the form of this 
pleasure, which is the most obvious and familiar element 
in the life of man, is the pleasure in the mere knowledge 
of persons, in the mere existence of our own kind, in 
the presence of those who come within om- range, as so 
many possibilities of fellowship. It is the absence of 
this pleasure which makes solitude a pain, and which, 
after solitude, makes any company an unspeakable 
relief. It is a pleasure in itself, though prejudice and 
dislike, on the one hand, may intervene to obliterate 
the pleasure or to convert it into a pain, and though, 
on the other hand, it may pale and vanish, lost in the 
more vivid affections and emotions of any grade of love. 

But besides pleasures simple and direct, our expe- 
iL Complex pleasures, ricDce Certainly includes pleasures that 
jll'Sifretli' «"gg«3t f^°'i transfuse one another; 
tberaseives, and as in the world of thought many 

perceptions which present themselves first as simple 
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turn out on a nearer view to involve inference or 
mediate apprehension, so in the world of emotion there 
are many pleasures which may be viewed in their 
primary aspect, in their general result, as simple and 
direct, which in another view will appear to be complex. 
The pleasure of a child in the presence of its mother 
seems at first sight simple and direct enough, a typical 
case of the pleasure in the knowledge of a person, and 
not the less so because the mother is to the child not 
merely a person but a wor'ld, the one all-embracing 
reality of life. And yet the pleasure of the chUd in 
its mother's presence is by no means simple. It is 
composed of simple elements. It may, in any instance 
of the emotion, take its rise from some almost physical 
pleasure — the sound of the voice, the soothing touch of 
the hand — but in a moment this simple pleasure, if 
it be so, has recalled a thousand half -remembered 
pleasures through which the same presence has made 
itself felt, and this present pleasure and all of them 
are pleasant, as it stands, not merely because they are 
pleasant in themselves, or because one such physical 
pleasure suggests a thousand more, but because the 
physical pleasure suggests and is transfused by the 
spiritual pleasure of love. And this transfusion of 
the physical by the spiritual pleasure is not simply an 
isolated act ; it is an habitual act, and the force of past 
pleasures remembered and revived is communicated to 
the present pleasure and contributes to it. The child's 
pleasure in the tender touch would not be the pleasure 
it ia, not only if it did not rise from the level of the 
cat that purrs when it is stroked to the spiritual level 
of love, but it would not be the pleasure it is if the 
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Bpiritual pleasure of love did not bring with it the 
remembrance of a thousand verifications in the pleasures 
in which it has been embodied. 

But throughout all the complexity into which the 
simple pleasure resolvea itself, it is to be observed that 
gWinErisetoadis- ^^ ^^^ ^^^ merely dealing with 
tincUve pleasure, pleasures each complete in itself and 

resultant from them, ■ . j -i .i ,. 

associated witn one another ; there is, 

to use the logical term, a mediation of pleasure by 

pleasuxa One pleasure is felt by means of another, 

and we must go further and say that this complexity 

and interdependence of pleasures, this sense of a wealth 

and world of emotion, as when the spiritual pleasure, 

single, simple, and supreme, is embodied in a number 

of emotional experiences, — this is an intensification of 

pleasure, and is the source of what is itself a distinctive 

pleasure, a pleasure in the very complexity of emotion, 

in the passage and transition from pleasure to pleasuie. 

- ^- ^ i_ J- And the presence of the will in tha 

maintained by « dis- '■ 

tinctive form of maintenance of emotion in this spedal 

*""^ pleasure, the pleasure in the play of 

emotion, is seen in a special form of volition, maintain- 
ing this movement and life of emotion, as we pass from 
one to another of the emotional elements which con- 
tribute to the making of a pleasurable moment or a 
pleasurable life. 

But the pleasure of love, of which we have spoken 
as an element in the complex experience of pleasure, 
iiL Mutual pleasure, ap^rt from its relation to lesser plea- 
the charocter of the sures which are elevated to its level 
' by its embodiment in them, is in itself 
complex and more than complex. Even in the apparently 
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! case of the love betreen mother and child the 
pleaBnre of love obviously inclades both the pleasure 
of loving aod the pleasure of being loved. Iq some 
dOT«c it is tmc of everything that deserves the name 
of love at all, that the lover takes pleasure in the loved, 
and that the loved not only in torn takes pleasure in 
the lover, but takes pleasure in the fac-t of giving 
pleasure to the lover. It is this that gives supreme 
intensity among physical pleasures to the pleasure of 
the passion of love, and gives to it also its supreme 
rank among the spiritual pleasures of the natural life 
of man. Mutual pleasure as here described is the 
highest kind of pleasure. But some anticipatioD of this 
mutual character is to be found in pleasures of less 
intensity and elevation. In pleasures that are common, 
.^- . .... . _ . social, shared, the pleasure is inten- 

mbapuca m vanovs '■ _ ^ 

dcErees br tower sified by the fact that it ia shared, and 
gndes pinsDrc ^j^ means that, e.g., where father and 
mother take pleasure in watching their child, each takes 
pleasure in the child and each takes pleasure in the 
pleasure of the other. Here, though the pleasure is not 
mutual, we take pleasure in the pleasure of others ; the 
pleasure is intensified by the communion in pleasure. 
Even where pleasure is not quickened by sympathy, 
there is a feeling after communion such as is realUed 
in the higher and intenser pleasures. The language in 
which we describe the beauty of natural and material 
things abounds in traces of our tendency to personify 
tiie various parts and aspects of the natural world, as 
though its gladness, its glory, signified some response 
of joy to the emotion it inspires ; as though it delighted 
I in its own life, in fulfilling its purpose, in its communion 
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with spiritual being in ourselves. An entirely fanci 
idea, let us for the moment without qualification alld 
but an idea, nevertheless, which represents a real 
element in our experience of pleasure in nature, a 
foreshadowing in fancy of what pleasure feels itself 
foreordained to attain to in fact. Bat the fact that 
we have already observed that the simplest and moat 
obvious pleasures in material things are pleasures not 
in things but in life, not in things but in communion 
with things, is the real anticipation of that character in 
pleasure which is manifested in higher degree as 
mount to higher levels of pleasure, and gives th( 
distinctive quality to the highest pleasures, the pli 
sures of society, fellowship, communion between spi 

_ . . . , . and spirit. In these, the hieheat pli 

mamtainca by a *^ _ ' ^ . 

apecisj fonn of sures, and in any pleasures which in 

vo Hon. ^^^ degree anticipate or attain to the 

character of mutual pleasure, the action of the will in 
maintaining the pleasure is to be seen in its highest 
form in the energy of self-surrender or of self-abandon- 
ment to the communion of emotion. And, on the other 
hand, what is in fact pleasure in its highest form, 
though it be an emotion which is generally considered 
to lie beyond the range of such a word as "pleasure," 
crowns the achievement of the purpose inspired by the 
motive of love in the act of self-devotion, the highest 
energy of will. 

It is in the achieved self-surrender and self-abandon- 
ment to the emotion of pleasure of whatever grade, 
„ „ that another form of emotion, the 

11. B«lUt7, ■ r t . • - T 

emotion of beauty, takes its nse. In 
the effort of the will to maintain pleasure cornea the 
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pause of perception, of contemplation, itself an energy 
of emotion though an energy of rest, in which the 
mind feeds upon the object or cause of emotion. The 
effort of aelf-surrender finds a new satisfaction in losing 
itself in the object, dwelling no longer on the plea- 
surable consciousness, except aa it is reflected in the 
emotion of beaaty, regarded as a quality of the object 
itself. 

In passing from pleasure to beauty we pass from 
interested to disinterested emotion, from emotion as 
.. . , _ , associated with will to emotion as 

emotioii, associated associated with reason and intelligence, 
with inteUigence. -^^^ ^^^ either contrast is absolute. 
We have observed that pleasures range from those 
which we describe in terms of our pleasant feeling to 
those which we describe in terms of the pleasant quality 
of the object. But the distinction between the self and 
the object is always there, and this distinction is, as we 
have said, a sign of the intellectual element in pleasure ; 
and again, even in the most selfish pleasures the delight 
in being taken out of ourselves, which is indeed the 
principle of emotion, is still to be traced. On the other 
hand, we shall find that the will is always present, and 
the element of self-interest never wholly absent, in the 
emotions which we describe in terms of the beauty of 
things. But it is nevertheless true to say that in these 
emotions the stress is on the consideration of the objects, 
and that an intellectual character belongs to the emo- 
tional perception of beauty. 

Beauty, in fact, is primarily the word by which we 
describe things that give us pleasure iu perceiving. 
Our simplest experiences of beauty are emotions of 
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perception, a consciousness of some quality in the thing 
that gives us pleasure not in possessing the thing, but 
L Simpi*-thit which ""«rely in perceiving it. The pure and 
gives OS pleasure in mere emotion of beauty has given place 
''^'^"° to another, as soon as we are engaged 

with the pleasures of fruition — the pleasure of possessing 
that which we admire, or asserting ourselves and our 
own mind and power upon it. Beauty is that whose 
perception, that is to say, whose mere existence, is to 
be desired, for perception is of existence, and the 
motive of perception is, as we have seen, the desire of 
existence.* 

This is the essential element in beauty, that it is 
that which gives us pleasure in perception, and beauty 
in this sense indicates a far wider field of emotion than 
is commonly covered by the use of the word. " Truly 
the bght is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold 
the sun." It may be only rarely that the perpetual 
pleasure in the beauty of the world rises to the intensity 
which demands expression, but it is a constant element in 
life, as constant as the pleasure which is its correlative, 
an emotional appre- Oui' emotioual appreciation of things 
^STieraent in * ^' ""l^ed, the most vital element in 
knowledge. ouT knowledge of our surroundings. 

Knowledge reaches back always after some underlying 
force, some centre of the activity which manifests itself 
in the qualities and attributes by which we describe 
the thing. But as this, the thing in itself of philo- 
sophical theory, is known and can be known only in 
the attributes and qualities by which we describe it, so 
they in their turn and all that we can predicate 
• Part II. ch. tv. p. 'jO. 
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are "qualitiea" only as describing the thing in relation 
to ourself, the general and collective self, as affected by 
it ; and the reality of conviction, assertion, predication, 
varies with the presence in our apprehension of the 
terms of a vivid appreciation of the thing as it affects 
the self— that appreciation which in its more pressing 
and obvious form we describe by the use of such words 
as pleasure and pain, beauty and ugliness, and the 
like. 

That there is an intellectual element in the emotion 
which we describe in such terms as "This is beautiful," 
lnteUectu«i «id '^ P^^"^ enough. Apart from the judg- 

volitionai elements \a ment of perception which gives rise to 
e emotion o uty. ^^ emotion, there is in this case evi- 
dently an emotional judgment which aims at expressing 
the emotion itself. And the will is present in the 
emotion of beauty as in the emotion of pleasure, in- 
sisting on the emotion and maintaining it. 

But the action of the will as maintaining the 
emotion takes a special form in the case of the emotion 
iL Complex. of bcauty, carrying us on, in the effort 

The will is especiaUy ^^ dwell upon and prolong the emotion, 
obvious m de»eiopuig i ir o 

simple into complex beyond the mere simple perception of 
perceptions of beauty, ijg^^^y For perceptions of beauty 
which appeared to be simple turn out as we dwell upon 
them to be complex. In the effort to prolong them we 
unfold them into other perceptions of beauty, which 
appear to be involved in them, and for our first simple 
judgment of beauty we have a series of judgments, the 
beauty of one thing carrying us on to and resolving 
itself into the beauty of others. The beauty of a spring 
morning as we first wake to the sunlight, or step out 
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into the air, is compounded of a thousand beauties and 
pleasures. We do not suppose it to be simple, even 
when we sum up its beauty in words whose simplicity 
of form often conceals the fulness of their meaning. But 
if we dwell upon the beauty of the day to prolong our 
enjoyment of the moment, we instinctively note point 
aft«r point, and make judgment after judgment of 
beauty, and as we speak of the beauty of pure air and 
bright sun, of the refreshed and lovely life of the world, 
we are not merely noting intellectually a number of 
facta, each of which played its part in giving us the 
moment of emotion. We are unlblding the emotion 
itself into separate emotions, and it is the instinctive 
desii-e to prolong the emotion which leads us to do so, 
The>unpi«tpenu^ The beauty of one note in the song of 
tiou often invoiTc a bird, of the scent of a flower, of a 
* *" touch of colour in the hedge, might 

seem to give us a pleasure simple and complete in itself, 
but wlio shall say what flashes of remembrance and 
association reach us through the seemingly simple 
emotion and reawaken a thousand others ? In a well- 
known passage in the opening paragraph of the " Lamp 
of Memory," Mr. Ruskin showed how the beauty of a 
wild and natural scene is robbed of half its power, if 
we deliberately take from it the emotions belonging to 
the peaceful happiness of settled human life, with all 
the history that lies behind it, by supposing it far away 
from human habitations, the unsuspected memory of 
whose near neighbourhood was all the while qualifying 
the mere beauty of natural things by a context of other 
and very diflerent emotions. 

The beauty of a person is an instance of a diflerent 
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kind of interdependence of emotions upon one another, 
A lower erode of where the beauty of a face, or the car- 
emotional perception rlage or the lines of a figure, not only 

is often, as in personal , t_ , .• e .■> 

beauty, the means ot suggeat but convey emotions of another 
conveying a hiEher. order — beauties of character and intel- 
ligence, the traditional courtesies and charities of social 
life, the capacities and habits of upright loyal bearing, 
of genuine and sympathetic sincerity, of tenderness, 
Belf-sacrifiee, and love. 

In many eases, if not to a certain extent in all cases 
where one emotion or apprehension of beauty suggests 
The relation of plea- *"^ conveys another, there is an inten- 
sure to pleasure in- sification of pleasure in both through 

tensifies each, and . . i i.- j. ii ■(■ 

gives rise to a distinct ^-n^iJ^ relation to onc another, even if 
emotion of beauty there be not a distinct emotion arising 
their relation. directly out of their relation to one 

E.g. music another. Music, though it carries us 

prematurely into the region of art, affords an instance 
of this. A single pure note is a pleasurable and 
beautiful sound. In melody we have something more 
than this — a series of notes, each having this simple 
beauty of sound, but having, as a succession, a new and 
distinct beauty arising out of their relation to one 
.another. In harmony, again, we have an added beauty, 
in the combination of successions of notes with one 
another such that the combinations of melodies or each 
successive combination of single notes is in itself 
beautiful. Both kinds of relations of notes to one 
another, melody and harmony, are beautiful in them- 
selves, and both are beautiful as relations of notes 
already beautiful in themselves. The emotion of beauty 
•of the more complex kind arises from the relation to 
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one another of emotions of the simpler kind. The 
tinct character of the more complex emotion canaot,' 
from the nature of the case, be tasted by isolating it 
from the simpler emotions. But an approach to such 
isolation is obtained in the case of musicians who are 
too deaf to hear musical sounds, but who stUI findi 
pleasure in reading a musical score. Memory and' 
imagination no doubt in such cases supply a likeness of. 
the actual sounds, though faint and dim in comparison- 
with reality. But in any ease, the survival of a keeir 
pleasure in the relations of sounds to one another, where 
the sounds themselves are at best the far echoes of 
reality, helps us to see that there is a real and distinct 
beauty in the relation of beautiful sounds to 
another. Instances might be taken in other arts, 
for instance, the beauty of mere colour, and the beauty 
of the scheme of colour, tlie beauty of mere line or 
form, and the beauty of composition. And instances, 
no less real, though less obvious for purposes of ex] 
sition, might be found without straying from 
regions of nature and fact into the domain of 
constructive imagination of the artist. 

But it is difficult to separate the two regions from'; 
one another. For the will to maintain emotion, which 
Art arises from the '^ radical to emotion itaelf, takes shape 
impulse to m ai n tai n jn art. Every work of art must take 
' its rise in an initial moment of emotion, 

a vision, a perception, which the artistic temperament 
is able to recover and revive. Nor must the impulse 
to maintain the level of the emotion of beauty be limited 
to the immediate moment and the prolongation of 
particular emotion. When the perception of beaut 
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is not definite enough for this, it may still fill the mind 
with a vague impulse to maintain the element of 
beauty in some way in the life, though, in the majority 
of mankind, it wiU be by acquiring rather than by 
creating what to the individual mind, at such a stage 
of culture, commend themselves as works of art. And 
in most handicrafts and occupations there is some scope 
for effort after something that resembles an sasthetic 
standard, although the characteristic results of the 
creative effort, by which mankind endeavour to prolong 
and to perpetuate their perceptions of beauty, belong to 
the arts which are commonly dignified with the name. 

And eminent among the endowments of the artist 
properly so called is his sense for the relations of beauty. 

. . He has the ear for mere tone, the eve 
and especially what -. , 

we have called com- for pure colour, pure line, pure form — 
piex emotion. ^^^ jg ^j^^ gj,g(. ^^^^^ ^^ artistic endow- 

ment ; and he is even more separated from his fellows 
by his perception of harmonies in the beauties of sound 
or sight. But though the pure artist is often said to 
be this and no more, the endowments which enable 
a man to produce really great art go far beyond 

"The finer dresa 
Of flesh that amply lets ia loTeliness 
By eye and ear," 

even if we add to this as a separate endowment the 
impulse to reproduce, unless we further include in 
loveliness, the moral and spiritual beauty of which we 
have said that physical beauty is the exponent. A 
E.g. landscape landscape picture in its motive as a 
pictures. whole almost always includes some 

human association. Often, where it seems to contain 
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no 8uch element, its motive is the modem love : 
solitary places, the renewal of the simple sense of con 
manion with the world in which we live, of which we 
allow ourselvea to be robbed by the complexity and din 
of a crowded and busy life. But it includea in its 
details, and as a subordinate element in its main 
endeavour, the mere aim to reproduce the conditions 
of natural beauty. And the simplest aim of the kind 
involves, in the artist who paints the picture, and in 
those who are to appreciate Its beauty, a sensitiveness 
not only to colour and line and form, but to endless 
contrasts and harmonies of colour and line and form, 
and the beauty of each detail of the picture is itself 
a complex beauty, an emotion arising from the fusion 
and harmony of emotions. And in the picturing of 
nature the sense of communion claims a larger share 
of the motive, as we include in the picturing of nature the 
picturing of the life of tree and bird and beast, of which 
the world is full. Man himself, with whom we enter 
on a region of real spiritual communion, appears first 
upon the scene of nature as pictured in art, as a part 
of the life of nature itself. " Man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening." 

In the pictures of human life for its own sake, it is 
the picturing of the social scene rather than the por- 
Human life as the traiture of the individual which is 
us'to'^a tS^i^\ first to be noted. Here first the beauty 
of emotion, of human life strikes the mind, and 

our emotion is a pleasure in beholding the beauty of 
what more than all before, as beautiful, deserves the 
name of life. We have been dwelling often on the 
fact of spiritual intercourse and communion between 
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human persons as the cardioal fact of experience. This 
common life of man, this communion of person with 
person, is the aspect under which man is first the 
subject of art. The group upon a Greek stele, touched 
with some tenderness of feeling which made it fit its 
end, the children round their mother at a cottage door, 
the charge of a regiment of cavalry, or the busy pre- 
paration for an Athenian pomp, — in these and in a 
thousand other instances it is the common life and the 
communion of life which has touched the artist's mind, 
and given him the emotion which he perpetuates and 
communicates to us. And of this emotion it is more 
than ever true that it is complex ; it is something more 
even than the emotion resultant on the play of emotions 
upon one another. For at this point already we are 
beginning to pass to a higher level of the emotion of 
beauty, and a higher grade in art If 
lu- jtnp* y. ^g chance upon the actual living scene, 

the parting of lovers, the meeting of a mother and her 
son, and are touched by the beauty of what we see, 
it is because first of all the emotion of the scene we 
witness is communicated to ourselves, There is some- 
thing of this sympathy, this communicated emotion, in 
every grade of emotion. But here it is unmistakable, 
and ia the main fact to be noted. The emotions which 
arise on a survey of human social life begin in sympathy. 
And this sympathy is not spontaneous ; it is roused in 
us by the object which arouses the emotion itself, which 
we describe in speaking of a scene as pitiful or touching ; 
and further still, the power of such emotion is greatly 
increased by the fact that the single scene of emotion 
stands to us, and we know it, for the whole world 
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ai hamaD emotioDal experience — " mentem mortalia 
tangiuit." There is a sense of revelatioD in every sach 
experience. The coDvincing fact of human life and 
love comes apon aa with a fresh and, for the moment, 
an overwhelming force. 

" Trado, Hti, tba poGtiGa of Bn,— 

S«j, hftve thej, aAer mil, 
Ona otkar otjject, nd, or Me, 

Tboi tliat far giri or boj 
^M punrtoJ mth ibonld still iin>dQoe 

Thii gidtlea Dower of joy? 

" A J, jean may come and yean may bring 
The tnith that is not bliss. 
Bat will they bring aootber thing 
That can coropare with this ? " 

This level of emotion may be illustrated in 1 
corresponding grade of art. In all art, the artist mm 
and K correspondingly commnnicat£ to US his emotion ; 
higher lewi of art, there are pictures where the primal 
object of the artist is the representation of the 
beautiful object, though in order to represent it he 
must represent to U3 his own emotion in perceiving 
it ; and there arc others where his primary object is to 
coramunicate to us his own view of the object represented, 
his own emotion in imagining or perceiving it, where 
he reckons upon the sympathy of the beholder and 
where the artist ap- where this sympathy is, so to say, his 
peals to sympathy, ^-y^^ ^^^ \^ \^ characteristic of this 
stage of art, not only that the emotion of the beholder 
is an emotion sympathetic with that of the artist, but 
creates in U3 a new that it is evokcd and created rather 
emotional experience, tiijiQ merely revived by the embodi- 
ment of the emotion of the artist in the picture. "We 
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owe to the artiata emotions, which but for them 
we should not have. And once more the power 
of this emotion upon us is largely dependent upon its 
discerning a universal element in life and experience. 
« reading of universal It is a reading of the emotional fact, 
emotional fact. ^ot merely of the individual artist or 

the individual beholder, but of the world. In a 
landscape picture the artist does necessarily, as a matter 
of fact, communicate to us his own emotion, his own 
perception of beauty. And in many landscape pictures 
we owe our perception of beauty to the perception 
of the artist, whose unique susceptibility and power 
of discernment enable him to awaken in us dormant 
powers of emotion, and to enrich us with faculties for 
perception of beauty to which we should not otherwise 
have attained. But — to take only the 
most obvious and familiar instances of 
eld^tsm various de- another grade of art — in such pictures 
g^ees and manners in as Sir Edwiu Laudsecr's " Shepherd's 

vanous kinds of art „, . „ ,, „ -,, tit i t 

Uhiel Mourner, or Mr. Watts s " Love 
and Death," the aim of the artist is to create a sympathy 
with his own emotion, and the emotion roused io us 
is distinctively the artist's own and communicated to 
us, and its power over us is in great part due to the 
fact that its pathos is part of the common human life 
within which artist and beholder live, revealed to the 
artist in his own perception and to the beholder through 
his embodiment of it. But it is not a particular class 
of pictures only which have this kind of power over us. 
All art has it in various degrees. The emotion created 
may be merely simple pity or affection appealing to the 
sympathy of all mankind. It may be the rare and 
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indefinable emotion of a moment, a aiimmer hour of 
pause laden with feeling, suggested or conveyed to U3 — 
who shall say how ? — by a Venetian landscape, peopled 
with those whose pose speaks to us of no character, no 
action, and yet is penetrated by the spirit of the alow 
music which we almost seem to hear, the harmony 
which might express the emotion that broods over the 
remembered hour. It may rise to the mystic and 
sublime solemnity where in the grandeurs and solitudes 
of nature, or in the tragedies of a spiritual life that 
bows to or defies inexorable laws, man is taught to 
himself face to face with a Divine and univt 
presence. 

Language, in t«ndemeas of tone, in the cadence of 
a voice, in the rhythm of passionate words, is a universal 
LaneuaEB is » imi- medium for the expression and con- 
versal medium for veyance of emotion. And language 



that I 
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liters- legend and ballad it was in the earliest 
days, the most widely effective medium 
of artistic expression. Every use of spoken or printed 
word, which adds to the appeal to the will and reason 
the further appeal which speaker or writer makes, when, 
through some magic of soul or tongue, he conveys to 
others the emotion which gives his thoughts their hold 
upon hunself, is an instance of the same principle at 
work. And in literature, the art of written words, the 
dignity of the name may be said to be deserved, when 
the form of the words is such as to convey the emotion 
of the writer to the soul of the reader through the 
universal language of beauty. And through poetry, 
the intenaer art of words, and lyric poetry, the poetry 
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of poetry itself, we paaa only to language more and 
more laden with feeling, more and more transfused 
with emotion, with the sense of communion with 
nature, or man, or God, And t« the poet, as to the 
artist in any other manner, this is, as artist, the end, 
— the crown of contemplation, that under the form of 
beauty, 

" The right, 
And good, and infinite, 

Be named bore as thou call'st thy hand thine own 
With knowledge abeolute, 
Subject to no dispute." 

Art, throughout its age-long history, is the record 
of the perceptions achieved by mankind at each stage in 

1^ »,4. ™«-«« ~_ its civilisation. The effort of the in- 
In art emobon re- 
cords the perceptions tellect after the knowledge of the truth 
o ninamty. ^^^ gjjgpgjgg jy every form of science 

or philosophy. Science and philosophy may pass on 
from age to age the results, tentative or conclusive, 
fragmentary or systematic, of the theoretic side of 
human activity. And in the form assumed by sheer 
philosophy the eloquence and poetry of the contemplative 
reason seldom fail to give some expression to emotions, 
from which once more the speculative impulse springs. 
But art embodies the perceptions and ideas of the wider 
human mass. The artists and the poets show us life 
and truth, and earth and heaven, as they lived in the 
experience of the intellectual community of the time. 
They show us life as they saw it, when, living, they 
paused to contemplate themselves and their life. Beauty 
is too narrow and too poor a word to describe the 
emotions of contemplation with which they recognised 
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the pathos, the mystery, the glory of the world, ana 
knew that thus far at leaat by them 



Of the emotion that belongs to man's perception and 
contemplation of his own life and world, art is the 

_ . .. .„ . record. Art is the record, but life itself 

But the will to main- ' 

tain the emotion leads is the embodiment of the emotion. 

J^riU"™?;,. Art is only the record of tie moment 
but to its embodiment of pausc, the moment of contemplation 
"* *■ in the life of an emotion. The will to 1 

maintain emotion gives rise not only to its expression in 
literature and art. Art, rather, is only a subordinate and 
incidental feature in the embodiment of emotion in life, 
one form which is taken by the will to prolong emotion 
— the form which it takes, as we have said, in the moment 
of pause, when the mind perceives or contemplates the 
achievement of the will. Within the scope and field of 
emotion are included the whole of life, every activity 
and every achievement of the will and mind of man. 
Emotion is their beginning and their end. The will to 
prolong emotion is, as we have seen, the radical character 
of will. And wiU is, as we have also seen, the principle 
at work, not only in what we call the moral, but also in 
what we call the intellectual life. The intellect, again, 
both as pervading the moral life and in what we call 
speci6cally the intellectual life, is always feeling its way 
towards a result which bears more and more the character 
of emotion. Emotion is the constant element in expe- 
rience, its embracing medium. Emotion is experience ; 
not emotion as contradistinguished from will and 
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intellect, but as including them. Emotion, as contra- 
distinguished from will aod intellect, follows on the act 
of will as intellectually perceived, and thus closes what 
may be called on a large scale or a small alike one cycle 
of life. But the energy of emotion overflows in fresh 
activity. The sustaiuing will that is in it, moved by 
satisfied or dissatisfied contemplation of the result, finds 
its way out in fresh efforts directed towards a renewed 
or completed satisfaction. This is the inexhaustible 
creative energy of emotion which is the life of life itself. 
What remains for us here is to dwell upon the emotions 
of which this is pre-eminently true, those which are most 
obviously the formative principles of life— the emotions, 
namely, which can be summed up and treated of under 
the name of love. 

Love indicates a region, a character, of experience, 
which above all else makes experience what it is. The 
111 Love is the primary meaning of the word has been 
faishest type of narrowed by a similar limitation to 

emotion, ^^^ which we noted earlier in the case 

of the word "person." It remains the designation of 
the highest type of emotion, but the emotion itself of 
which it is the name is thought of rather as the feeling 
and capacity of the individual than, as we have here to 
treat it, the final social bond, the crowning reality of 
life and experience. We have already found in emotion 
that which seals the achievement and prompts the 
endeavour of every stage and step in the moral and 
the formative pria- intellectual life. We have now to note 
cipieoftheinstitu- how emotion, in this its highest stage, 
oas unwn e, g^ygg (^ j^jjg most familiar and compre- 
hensive realities of life the character which they bear. 
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as the supreme creations of the spirit that lives and 
moves in human things. For, after all, the supreme 
realities for man are the realities which man has made. 
And in the realities that man has made, in the institu- 
tions of human life, if we select for the illustration of 
this character of emotion the institutions, the permanent 
forms of human life, in which above all the ruling 
emotions of life are embodied, we may say that in thej 
family, in society, in the various fonns of religious con 
munion, we see the embodiments of emotion in this itfl 
final character. Institutions are valued as the vehid 
of emotion, as emotion realised in fact. They 
valued because they give us the life that takes us out' 
of ourselves and absorbs us in that which comprehends 
our very being and self. Not only these which we have 
taken as the typical and central human institutions, bu 
whatever is established as a permanent social fact, obli 
gation, law, science, philosophy, art, hold their place i 
the scheme of human things, as doing necessary service 
towards the upbuilding of the fabric in which this socia 
spirit dwells. Its raismx d'etre, its substantive existence 
in the world, is, in this definite aud final sense of emotion 
its emotional character. Not that, in the sense in whid 
we commonly use the word "emotion," emotion is in its 
the end ; rather it would be true to say that the 1 
being of emotion is not in this sense " in itself." Fo] 
the emotion of which we speak under the name of lov^ 
as creating and maintaining the institutions of humu 
life, is the crown of many endeavours, the sum of manv 
activities, carrying in its very sub 
stance the virtue and activity of ■ 
efforts which it rewards. It is the soul and self of ao< 
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institutionB, not a disembodied soul of " mere " emotion, 
a soul rather which ia one aspect of the body that it is 
said to inhabit, the substantiaJ reality and being of 
human life itself. 

Of the family it may be said, in a unique and 
special aense, that it gives us the life that takes us out 
L In Uie family we of ourselves, for in the family the indi- 
takesusoufof'ouf- ^i^^ual soul and self emerges into con- 
sEi'es ; scious being. To the child the family 

is the world. The wider world, except in so far as it 
intrudes upon the scene of family life, is like what lay 
beyond the ringed Oceanus in the childlike geography 
of early days. And this first world to which we wake 
is far more intimately knit to our own awakening self 
than the wider world is to the man in the broad day- 
light of life. What is it, then, that gives to the 
family its intimate hold upon our life ? It is to ua 
it is our moral and the field of all desire, the instruc- 
inteiiectuai world, {-^ggg ^f ^-^^,-^^ instinct, the sourcB of 
every motive, that bears upon the will. The family 
ia to the child the supreme reality, first as the com- 
manding and comprehensive moral fact. As agents 
we live and move in our childhood within the wills 
of others. The objects of desire are set before us, or 
put within our reach. The laws of restraint are imposed 
upon us. The principles of conduct are infused into 
ua, until they grow up into the beginning of our own 
moral selves. And the family is also our first intel- 
lectual world. It is to us, to begin with, that which 
exists, the first type and test of reality, the region of 
existence within which we ourselves exist. The family 
ia to us that which is, and the nature of the wider 
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&re muiT gmdes of iM t a iA y in Ab paitiegolar fann of 
Am tmaHoK o£ kn«. Tlkeie are large tncts of haman 
lift wboe p^^in^ tikat eoold seem to answer to llie 
fiunOy acts as tlie first sAool of love. And there are 
examples enongli of famOy life, in lands where our own 
enrilisatioa pserails, in vhidi it would still be trae to 
■ay that the chancteristic develofanent is not giTW feoj 
the dawning powers of love, and the sopreme 
of eariy life is never learnt. Bat the family most ncaifri 
the less be viewed as the social institution in which that, 
emotion is embodied, with which the self-conscious 
aa it emerges into self-conscdousness, recognises 
wmrce and support and sphere of his own being, 
identifioi himself with it. This is the character! 
of family affection, that the fiimily itself is approvf 
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valued, appreciated, as a whole, including the self, and 
the modification of the self, in virtue of which thia 
aa a whole in which quality is attributed to it, ia that 
the self is absorbed, j^ jg included in this whole. Thia ia 
the sense of intimacy, of unquestioned safety, of 
harbouring existence, of familiar reality, above all 
of uncalculated and instinctive aelf-surrender which we 
sum in the name of " home." And the characteristic 
quality of this emotion attaches not only to the relation 
of the child to the home, to the father or the mother ; 
father and mother too, in their love for their child, 
love it as already carrying in it their own being and 
selves ; and increasingly as life goes on, where the 
parental relation is fully developed and undisturbed, 
the life of the parent is, as we commonly say, absorbed 
in that of the children. And as in earlier days the 
child only thought of itself as a part of the life made 
by the love of father and mother, so now father and 
mother think of themselves as incidental and sub- 
ordinate features in the life of the child. In this spirit 
they watch the child grow up and re-enact the 
mysterious drama of the self-surrender of love of which 
the family is born, under the impulse which, aiming 
at the fusion of soul with soul, produces this unity 
of life within which the individual comes into being. 

But outside of and beyond the family life of which 
he is born, the individual finds himself the member 
ii. The individuaj of a wider society. He finds himself 
Sr» wiSLu th" ^-"ter of soch a Bociety, for 
a member of society, here too, as in the case of the 
family, the s ociety legitimately claij na to be prior 
ito_the individual; and society in all its forms ia the 
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creation not of the individual, but of the collective 
human spirit. Of and into family life the individual 
is literally born. We may say of the individual, as he 
is launched from family life upon a wider world, that 
he has already learnt instinctively to look upon an 
individual as the fragment of a society, or that he 
brings with him the same instinctive tendency to create 
social unions of which the family is itself an example. 
In any case he must say that, through whatever history 
the existing forms of social union have come into being, 
the impulse which maintains them is the desire for 
society itself, the spirit which animates them is an 
maiDtained by an emotion whose object is the relatiottj 
emotion whose object of the members of the society to om 
19 soc union i e , ^jjqj jjgj._ Society as such, the socicjfl 
character, is the final cause of the various forms ( 
social union. The delight in social union, this is tlu 
emotion which we feel after, which we wish to recovea 
or prolong in the creation and maintenance of ' 
various forms of social life. 

The state, the political society, comes nearest 
the family in the nature of its hold over the individual.] 
Into the aute, as It is the embodiment of emotions of* 

into life. evitable fact, existing independently of 

any action of the individual in creating it, but its holdj 
over himself is independent of any action of the indi^q 
vidual in attaching himself to it. He, as he is launchec" 
upon life, with his rights and capacities as an individual 
is a creation of the state in which he exercises thee 
capacities. He, as he is, owes his being to the state] 
inasmuch as it is the state which makes what we ( 
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' the country, the nation, and gives to the individual 
who is born in it his national character and language 
and mind. To the state, again, as he comes to live 
his life, he owes his support. Under the nurture and 
protection of its laws the economic conditions of life 
have grown up and are maintained, within which he 
renders to his neighbours and receives from them the 
vital services of daily existence. Patriotism and loyalty, 
Patriotism and the emotions of this form of social life, 

emou^M^Uia/niain- ^ome into play, at least in modem 
tain it days, only at rare times of urgent 

collective feeling. But the civil society exists, and the 
individual as a member of it, in virtue of the perpetual 
play of a loyalty not leas real in its efl'ects upon life, 
because it only gives birth to a passion where it is 
flagrantly violated or transgressed, the loyalty through 
which law is an operative and governing fact far more 
than through the machinery of police and punishment. 
It is in this unobtrusive emotion of sympathy with the 
law, the peaceful patriotism, the latent loyalty of daily 
life, that the individual identifies himself with the 
society, regarding his own being as a social unit as 
involved in its maintenance, regarding its order and 
system as having an absolute claim upon himself. 
It inapires other There are instances of more vehement 



the attachments to the principles of a 
political party or a social creed. But these exceptional 
emotions are all rooted in and secondary to the prmiary 
emotion of loyalty to the society itself whose traditions 
or whose system we wish to maintain in some character 
of it that is threatened, or to amend in some principle 
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that is ignored. The same emotion, again, may give 
birth to the passion for national aggrandisement — to 
enlarge the field of national life — in which, mingled 
with less worthy elements, is exemplified the instinctive 
will of the emotion of patriotism to maintain and extend 
the type of social life of which the individual is bom, 
and in which he is absorbed. And the patriotism which 
in the soldier fuses the emotions of disciplined fellow- 
ship into the self-devotion of a soldier's courage owes 
its life to the same original inspiration. 

The emotions which are identified with social life, in 
the form in which we have just been considering it, are 
In "societv"tiie emotions of which the society itself 
social union is more is the object, though it is the society 
^ ^ ^° ■ as embodying the social character, the 
social relations of man with man. Loyalty is to the 
state, or to its ruler as embodying the state. Patriotism 
is the love of our own country. But the state, the 
country, are the object of these emotions, as embodit 
ideals of social life. The Englishman, in giving ex* 
pression to his love for his country, would describe it in 
terms which would show that the real object of his 
emotion is the ideal of social union, which has been 
presented to him in the particular social life in which 
he finds himself engaged. But there are forms of social 
union where the emotion of delight in social union does 
not take shape in a devotion to the society itself as a 
collective whole, but rather in the emotions with which 
the members of the society regard some common ideal 
or standard of life. " Society," in the sense in which 
the word is generally used in a particular circle of our 
society, is a form of social union, in which individuals. 
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at the cost of no amall sacrifice of individual liking, are 
content to merge their own individuality, and this 
devoted loyalty in such regions of practice as fall within 
the range of fashion affords a signal illustration of the 
principle that in this stage of social affection it is society 
itself for its own sake which is the end desired. In 
this case one may say that the superficial social relation 
becomes an end in itself, and social relationships of thia 
meagre and unsatisfying quality are by no means con- 
fined to the class which composes what is commonly 
called " society." But there are emotions of a higher 
In "discipline "and Order, which, in the discipline of a 
S^'d^fs" regiment or the esprit de corps of 
again the end. a school, combine With thosc which 

may be said to have the regiment or the school as their 
object — emotions in which not the regiment but the 
ideal of discipline, not the school but a certain ideal of 
social life, are the element, the bond of the social 
relationship which is the object of the emotion. And 
there are phases of social relationship, sometimes tem- 
porary phases of feeling or opinion, scarcely to be 
dignified with the name of institutions, though they 
may give rise to some temporary association, whose 
common ideals are the object of common emotions, 
communicated from one to another very much after the 
manner of fashion, though their moral and emotional 
worth may be misrepresented when they are stigmatised 
by such a name. 

These various forms of social relationship embody 
and give birth to collective emotions, where the mutual 
loyalty to one another of the members of a society, or 
their common loyalty to a common law or ideal, leads 
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to this 08 its result, that the individual finds himself 
to be the organ of a collective emotion, like the indi- 
Coiiertive emotions ^^'^^^ soldier in the charge of a regi- 



result rrom these 
social unions from 
the lowest to the 
higheat 



meat, or the intlividual voice in the 
enthusiasm of an assembly. Of these 
collective emotions, the highest in- 
stances are those which are the outcome of the religious 
communion. 

For religion on one side of it may be viewed 
social bond among men, as the principle of i 
In the religious com- between those who share the belief in 
munion above aU, the the Power that they worship. One of 

emotion of social ,, i i ,i !■ ■ 

union has been an the purposes answered by the rebgious 
effective power, communion has been this, that it has 
given the crowning satisfaction to the instinct by which 
men make for social union as in itself a good. In many 
ancient societies there are facta which may be expressed 
in various kinds of ^X ^^T^^ *^^** religion was utiHsed to 
combination with give a sanction to political union, or 
political associatioiL j.^^^. rellgious uniou found its natural 
expression in political association, or that a union which 
was on one side of it political was on another side of it 
religious. AU of these ways of viewing the facta would 
alike lead us to say that the strongest degree of political 
union is associated in its origin with the collective 
devotion to a common object of worship. In more 
modern times, when the religious and the political 
union have existed side by side, it has frequently been 
the case that they have coincided in the individuals- of 
which they were composed — sometimes, as in the Medi- 
aeval Empire, almost to the point of being different 
aspects of a single institution. And this coincidence 
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or faaiuQ has allowed the association with religion to 
strengthen the bonds of political or social union, just 
because the religious communion has this merely social 
aspect. As a social union it is an end in itself, giving in 
a common creed and practice and worship a medium of 
communion, a principle of collective action among men. 

,„ ^, When the object of worship is itself 
The combination has •' ■ .• 

been the more effec- conceived as the Spirit 01 communion, 

tije when the spirit ^ alliance with it of a political union 

of communion itself r 

was the object of which calls for self-devotion to a 
""^ **' common cause is the more natural, and 

the social force communicated by the higher inspiration 
given to membership of a community is the greater. 
Now that the lines of religious communion cross and 
transcend the boundaries of national or political union, 
it still remains true that religion, even where it ia not 
national, reinforces national sentiment. And religion 
inspiring finnlly the *^ *° *" increasing degree rendering to 
collective emotions of mankind the higher service of inspiring 
iimanity. ^^ ^ passioD the cmotions which in 

promise and hope will always claim to be universal — 
the emotions of humanity. 

But the highest grade of that kind of emotion for 
which we are taking the name of love to stand, is to be 
iu Religion as found in religion itself ; in religion, such 

the loTE of God, as it has now learnt itself to be, where 
w ere 13 ove, ^^ j^^^ ^£ q^^ £^^ vcisXL evokes, creates, 
and comprehends the love of man for God. 

For religion itself is the emotion belonging to the 
i« tte consummation relation of man, individual and col- 
of fellowship, lective, to God; the aspiration of the 

communion of collective humanity, after an author, 
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aa ideal, a consummation of the fellowship of life. It 
is the instinct of self-devotion to others finding its issue 
in collective self-devotion to the spirit of self-devotion 
itself. And the love of God is appre- 
hended as the source and sphere of the 
whole of human life, and finally, of the love of man, 
individual and collective, for Himself, concentrating in 
a definite social union, devoted to this specific purpose, 
the maintenance of the emotional relation of man to 
God, and all the energies by which this emotion absorbs 
and inspires the social life of men. But when we speak 
of religion as the final form of the emotion of love, 
^ndthetetatioaof ^^'"^^ *° ^^ '*^ ^*"«*y «^ ^'^""^ ''^ *^« 

love betweea God soul and being of social institutions, 



\a which the emotion society 01 fellowship of those who in 
the Church or religious communion 
live in the interchange of life and love with God. 
Religion itself is here the institution. There is no 
longer a distinction to be drawn between an emotion 
and an institution which it inspires. For the institution 
is this actual living relation of humanity with God, the 
Universal Being, in the religion of love. 

We have said that the highest stage of the moral 
life is where the motive of love leads a man to regard 
In the moral life, the "limself, and gladly to regard himself, 
highest motive of the as a part of a whole. This highest 

will — the social mo- . - e i.\. -ii -i 

tive-is consummated ^'^'^^^e ot the Will receives Its con- 
in self-surrender to summation whcTC man, the individual 
the lore of God, , . , 

man, as man, as a member of col- 
lective humanity, surrenders Himself to God, as the 
source, the soul, the satisfaction of this impulse of 
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self-devotion. And where the love of God is present 
and the motive of the in this sense as a motive, the motive 

loyeofGodpasaes ^j£ ^^^^ ^^ -^^^^ ^^ emotion of 

into the emohon of ^ 

the love of God, love, which from this standpoint 13 

Mentohlve\^'° Seen to have been the original source, 
also the beginmng of and to give the final satisfaction, of 
mwiUrom dMire^ every form of volition throughout the 
through duty to love, whole range of the moral life. God 
Himself, the Provider, appears as the final satisfaction 
of desire, who, acting on the will, evoked the first out- 
ward movement of the soul, through which, by the 
inexorable logic of the moral life, we have been led to 
this final point. And in every step of the progress, by 
which the satisfaction of desire compels us to the control 
of conscience, by which the desire of lower things grows 
into the desire for righteousness, the movement, the 
drawing of the will towards the further fulfilment of 
the moral ideal, is felt to have been at work. In the 
religious consciousness of men, civilised and Ravage, 
these several elements appear sometimes as mere fossils, 
wrecks and relics of an inchoate development of religion. 
Such fossils of arrested development are to be seen in 
the beliefs in a God of righteousness, existing side by 
side with alien and inharmonious elements of religion, 
in savage or backward races left in far-away comers of 
the earth by the eddies of the stream of time.* Much 
of the popular and thoughtless religion of civilised 
nations is made up of beliefe in Providence, or in the 
ruling righteousness of God, which have been similarly 
detached from their living relation with the growing 
spiritual life of mankind, and remain distorted, frag- 
• Cp. a.y., the instances adduced in Mr. Lang's " Making of Religion." 
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mentary, isolated, discrediting the life of religion, of 
which they are nevertheless the easily explicable oat- 
come and result. But to the generations of men who 
have lived in the central stream of the history of 
religion, the moral logic has been irresistible by whicli 
the belief in God's providence identified itself with the 
belief in Hia righteousness, and the revelation of 
righteousness merged in the revelation of love. I would 
not attempt here to indicate the lines of a development 
which is still the task of the religion of to-day. The 
living tradition of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Christian 
Gospel, and the history of the Christian Church 
— not least when our indignation is roused by back 
eddies of reaction, such as the Calvinistic caricature 
of the Divine hatred of sin — teach us increasingly 
to see behind the stem, unbending righteousness the 
love that will not be denied, and beyond the painful 
struggles of conscience and law, the vision of 
society which God Himself shall be when through ; 
discipline of duty the work of love is done. The poui 
here to be observed is that, as a matter of fact, in 1 
religious experience, love as a religious motive dw 
pass into love as a religious emotion, and into thi 
*nd absorbs them emotion the whole moral Ufe of desil 
into itself as regions duty, and affection is absorbed, by thi 
o itaown e. emotion it is transformed and inspir 

by this emotion the moral life of men is now makii 
such progress as it may towards the ideal which ; 
doubts deny. 

In the religion of love, again, the reason of hmnaniM 
finds itself, in the contemplation of the love of I 
absorbed in the one object of contemplation. 
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gives to the instincta of the reason their supreme satis- 
in the intellectual life, faction and their rest. And as the emo- 
contemplaticn-the jj^ | ^ ^j^j^ y^ ^^ ^ intellect thuS 
lushest energy 01 tne 

reasoD— reaches sads- recognises its own knowledge as the 
^tiOToftheloTCof* outcome of the vitality of that Eternal 
God, Intellectual communion, which in know- 

ledge it is allowed to share, as this intellectual emotion 



and as the intellectual 
of contem- 



passes into emotion proper, into the 
emotion of the love of God, the love 
of God, drawing us into communion 
with itself, " the far-off Divine event " 
of all the processes of reason, is felt to 
have been at work in all the growth 



plstion passes into 
the emotion of the 
love of God, this 
object of contem- 
plation is seen to 
have been at work 

""."sta'S^pSon tl"" l!<is l'<i'^'=™ tie Mtial perception 
through reasoned of an existence in which our own ex- 
knovfledge of the istence was involved, and the wide and 
e of God as reasoned field of the operation of the 

Universal mind. Throush the in- 



the Eternal Being. 

finitely various advances of knowledge we are more 
and more entering into intellectual communion with 
Him, who already in and through the whole and 
every part of the intelligible world has said to us, 
" I am the Truth." And in the love of God, again 
God asserts Himself to us as the one supreme inevi- 
table fact, the one conceivable self-existing thing; 
at once the source and sphere of every grade of 
existence ; the existence which, once conceived, is seen 
to warrant and yet to supersede the substantial being 
which is claimed by all that is. So that as we appre- 
hend this, the communion of spirit with spirit, as the 
supreme intelligible existence, it may be said of the 
whole substantial world and of our own substantial 
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In the emotional 
rei^on the supreme 
emotion is the aelf- 
am-render of love to 
the Spirit of self- 
surrender in the lore 
of God, 



selves that in Him, the Eternal Love, we live and mow 
and have our being. 

And here, agaic, the point to be observed ia that, as 
a matter of fact, in the religious experience, the emotion 
of the love of God does give to men this unique 
Batiafaction of the intellectual desire of man. 

And of this emotion itself, the love of God, as thai 
crown of the life of emotion, it ia to be said that its 
character as an emotion is this : " We 
love Him because He first loved us." 
The love of God comprehends our lovoj 
for Him, in the sense that our love foffj 
Him is itself a part of the operation 
of the very love which we give back. This is the 
supreme example of emotion, as the delight in self- 
surrender ; it is the emotion in which we dwell upon 
this delight in self-surrender itself, as the life in us of 
the Spirit of self-surrender, giving Himself to us, by 
giving it to us as an endowment of our nature to giva J 
ourselves to Him. This is the final emotion in which j 
emotion, whose nature it is to be an end to itself^4 
identifies itself with the core and sphere of the Uni-J 
versal Love, with that which ia the Beginning and tha^ 
End, in the emotional act by which the soul takes i 
as the very law of its being to be in love with Love. 

And into this final emotion are absorbed and taken>a 
up every fruit and result of that impulse of emotion to.1 
the consummation of maintain itself, which in pleasure WftI 
piMsure'anr' *^ have seen to be the principle of move- J 
ofbcau^. ment in the will. Through all th&f 

mazes of human action, through all the wayward courses! 
of the will, the impulses of the human spirit have been! 
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finding or losing the way that led to their final satisfac- 
tion, where the soul gives itself to be absorbed in the 
bliss of the Self-Existent Life of the Eternal Love. The 
glory that broke upon the soul in the first perception of 
beauty is now seen as the firat touch of the dawn of 
this overpowering revelation of the Beauty of Love. 
We have passed, as Plato said long ago, from earthly 
to heavenly beauty ; but, unlike Plato, as we pass from 
glory to glory we leave nothing behind, and every 
sight and sound of beauty is still lovely to oui- eyes and 
music in our ears, as we see and hear in them fragments 
of the vision of the love of Grod, the fore-echoes and the 
prelude of the song of the Eternal Day, 

Once more, this emotion of the religion of love is a 
fact of religious experience. Apart from its workinga 
Th eU ■ of I direct and indirect, apart from its issue 
thus presents us with in the effort and endeavour by which 
^In-ni coropr'^~ ^^^ worst men find their one escape 
hensive, intense from evil, and the best men do what 
"^**""'"' beat deserves the name of good, as an 

experience, it challenges attention. Apart from all 
questions of its basis on historical fact or theological 
doctrine, as an experience, it presents us with an ideal 
of reality. It gives to life, to experience, to reality 
itself, to every term by which philosophy, practical or 
theoretical, attempts to describe its subject or its aim, 
a vivid intensity of meaning, a hold upon the actual 
facts of life, which are a prime need of a philosophy 
that pretends to be in touch with experience as it is. 
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In the review of experience which it has been the] 
purpose of the latter part of this essay to present, ( 
subordinate principle has been in view. We asked, aftfl 
the first question of philosophy — What is the realilyl 
which is pre-eminently real ? And the answer was— 
Personality, (I) as the capacity for communion, (2)' 
realised through the combination of the various faculties 
or capacities which play their part in personal life. 
The immediate object, therefore, has Ijeen to show that 
each of the various faculties or capacities of personal 
life reaches ita development and its goal only in combi- 
nation with the others. But the ultimate object has 
never ceased to be to show that the development, the 
goal which they reach in common, is — fellowship, 
communion. 

Id attempting to exhibit the faculties of personality \ 
in their union with and dependence on one another, it 1 
haa been unavoidable that we should glance at many J 
problems, psychological, moral, logical, seathetic, andl 
that we should suggest or imply a solution, wherevai 
the problem itself seemed to have been miaconceive( 
from the cause which we were endeavouring to count* 
act, the isolation of the faculties of personality from om 
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another. In a discussion covering so wide a range, 
where each subject of consideration as it comes before 
our view engages our interest for its own sake, it is not 
likely that I have altogether avoided the treatment of 
questions that were extraneous to the main subject of 
this essay. The danger of my straying from the proper 
field of inquiry was, no doubt, increased by the fact 
that, in every region of inquiry, I wished, above all 
things, to keep in touch with the living facts of experi- 
ence as it is. Facts have a fascination of their own — 
above all, the facts of human life and experience. We 
cannot turn to them for the illustration of a theory 
without being caught up into the stream of the complex 
experience which we recall, and carried away from the 
remoter truth which we desire to illustrate. If it were 
possible, I should be glad in these concluding words to 
divert attention from this or that particular point of 
controversy, in any branch of the subjects on which I 
have touched, in order once more to return to the main 
thesis, which it has been my ob ject throughout to 
envisage and commend to attention, as a view of experi- 
ence deserving the first consideration of those who care 
for philosophy. 

Incidentally, and sometimes m ore than LDcidentally, 
I have indicated the lines of argument by which I should 
endeavour to establish this hypothesis as a truth in 
the various regions of philosophy. Nor would I attempt 
to divert criticism from any argument which I have 
used, or from any conclusions which I have indicated in 
psychology, morals, logic, or sesthetiea, in so far as they 
are essential points in the presentation of the hypothesis 
as to the nature of experience. But this, the conception 
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of the nature of experience, 18 the thing that I have J 
desired to make clear. And it is in order to mark the 
outcome as to the essential nature of experience, that I 
wiah now to review our consideration of the different 
fields of experience. In summarising the result attained 
as to the primary nature of fact and reality, it will be 
essential to note, as a subordinate element in the main 
conclusion, the part that is played in the experience 
of reality by the neglected members of the threefold 
capacity of personal life. 

In the course of the endeavour to define experience, 
as it is experienced, I have been constantly impelled to 
ask myself the question, which may probably have 
occurred to the reader no less frequently than to myself : 
" This subtlety of psychology or metaphysic, this vague 
and wide generalisation, this refinement of religions 
emotion, has it anything whatever to do with the 
experience of the ordinary man ? " And my answer to 
the reader must be that which has been my answer to 
myself — that the experience of the ordinary man is, even 
to the ordinary man, part and parcel of the experience 
of mankind. I cannot attempt to present the experience 
of the ordinary man without following out into their 
most characteristic expression the various elements of 
experience which are, after all, to be found represented in 
the experience of the ordinary man. And I should not 
truly represent the experience of the ordinary man, if I 
did not recognise the great efforts of human reason and 
human .endeavour, in which the ordinary man, as an 
ordinary man, does not profess, as an individual, to 
share, but which are a part, and no unimportant part, 
of the world in which and for which he lives. The 
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ordinary man is not a hero, or a philosopher, or a 
theologian ; he is not at all scientific ; he is probably 
mistaken in believing himself to be artistic. But the 
self-devotion of heroes, and the speculations of philoso- 
phers, and the visions of theologians, and the discoveries 
of science, and the glories of art are facts to him all 
the same, part of the general human experience to 
which he feels himself to belong. And while I do not 
profess to withdraw from the position which the whole 
argument of this essay demands, that the experience 
with which philosophy begins is not the experience of 
any individual man, but the experience of mankind, 
I may nevertheless here point out that our inquiry 
has led us to lay stress on elements in experience 
in which the most ordinary man feels himself to be 
at home. 

To the English mind two things are obviously and 
indisputably real — matter, and the fellowship of men. 
Each of these is a type of reality, and represents an 
element in reality, more markedly present it may be at 
this or that point in experience, but present presumably 
in some degree throughout the whole of experience. 
The undeniable reality of matter has often been repre- 
sented as due to the undeniable testimony of feeling 
and sense. I do not believe that this is the element in 
our experience of material reality which makes that 
experience seem undeniable. The appeal to present 
feeling is the appeal of the introspective philosopher 
rather than of the practical man. Dr. Johnson's kick 
represents an appeal, not to the sentient subject, but to 
the thing — there, outside you, over against you. This is 
the primary view of reality with which the Englishman 
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instinctively declines to part company.* And it is 
not even to a merely material reality that he clings. It 
is the thing a^ a thing, as a thing that exists, as a thing 
that resists you or compels you, as a thing that affects 
you. The essential element in the reality of material 
things remains with us as the essential reality of things 
that are least material. Not only is it essential to the 
reality of perception that it is the perception of a thing, 
which is the subject of seDsihle qualities (Part II. 
ch. iv. p. 76) ; not only is it essential to the moral 
reality of desire that it is directed outwards to an 
object of desire (Part II. ch. iii. p. 55) ; not only is 
it essential to pleasure that it should take us out of 
ourselves (Part II. ch. v. p. 129), and arrest our al 
tioQ upon the thing that pleasantly affects us. At 
first stage of self-consciousness throughout it is un- 
doubtedly true that fact and reality demand that there 
shall be something for the will to grit its t«eth upon, 
something that stands out over against us as existing in 
its own right, something that affects us in this way or 
in that, but affects us only because it is beyond and 
independent of our feeling. But in the final stages of 
the moral, intellectual, and emotional life, that which we 
have seen in every case to be the final and convincing 
reality would disappear unless this first apprehension 
of reality as distinct fi*om the self were presupposed. 
The final moral motive we saw to be the society into 
which the individual gives himself, with whose will he 
identifies his own (Part II. ch. iii p. 60). The final 
reality for the intellect is the whole — the world, the 

* The positiTe element in Agnosdciem is the belief that, in the univene 
at large, there is BOmething thert, somelJung, though we know not what. 
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truth, the God — in which the individual finds himself 
to be included and to have his being {Part II. ch. iv. 
pp. 110-124). The final stage of the emotional life 
is the emotion embodied in a social life, in which it 
is our delight to be taken out of ourselves (Part 11. 
ch. V. p. 154). The surrender of self to some over- 

' mastering reality is possible only if the reality is there, 
and ia separate from, over against the self which it 
comes upon and includes.* 

And it is in this element in reality wherever we 
recognise its presence, from the rude contact with matter 
to which Dr. Johnson appealed up to the highest 
spiritual experience, that I think we must see the moral 
or volitional element in reality to be most conspicuous 
and moat indispensable (Part II. ch. iv. pp. 90, 92). 
Matter is so convincingly real to us, because it resists, 
because it is impenetrable, insubordinate, in the long 
run irresistible. Force is the secret of its reality, and 
force is a volitional reality. Desire, the most invincible 
reality of the moral life, though it seems to stir within 
us, is always a response. What moves the desiring will 
is the experienced and anticipated contact with reality 
(Part II. ch. iii p. 68), the grappling of the force 

I within with some encountering force without. Pleasure, 

" The line of thooght here auggested as to matter and spirit might be 
pnrsued mach further. Wliat 1 eay hero amounta to no more Uuui this, 
that the mutual exteroslitf of the parts of matter is an analogue to the mutual 
othernees of the personal raembere of the human fellowship — that othamesB 
which is essential to the fellowship itself. Cf. " Man's Place in the Coamos," 
pp. 176, 177, where Mr. Seth, commenting on Mr. Bradley 'a " Does not the 
self lose itself in love ? Absolute self-fruition comes only when the self 
bursts its limita and blends with another finite self," replies, " Of love, whether 
aeioal or divine, the poet's words (in another sense) are true, that ' Its 
dearest bond is like in difference.' " 
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as we have said, takes us out of ourselves, and the 
will to maintain pleasure, of which we have spoken 
(Part II. ch. v. p. 132), is the will to keep in touch 
with that which affects us, the refusal to let it go, the 
protest against subsiding into ourselves. 

Reality is that which is other than ourselves, and 
only as other than ourselves enables us to identify ouj> 
selves with it. That is the character of all spiritual 
experience, represented first by the ineradicable belief 
in matter, but to be traced throughout the various 
fields of experience which we have surveyed. 

On the other hand, the fellowship of mankind In 
which we live is the supreme and urgent reality of 
human experience, and the fact that man is capable of 
this fellowship is, to the Englishman perhaps above all 
men, the dominant principle of his practical philosophy 
of life. In the survey of experience which we are now 
bringing to a close, the principle of fellowship has taken 
its place as the motive, the rationale, and the close of 
the whole development of the life of experience. 

The highest principle of the moral life we have seen 
to be the ideal of communion, of mutual helpfulness, 
mutual sympathy, social affection (Part 11. ch. iii. 
pp. 69, 70). And we have viewed this principle as the 
result of a moral development, which, starting from 
desire, as desire of life, desire for communion with our 
environment (Part II. ch. iii. p. 68), has reached this 
social ideal as its necessary and predestined result. 

The highest ideal after which the intellect has 
aspired we have seen to be the conception of a com- 
munion with the ultimate reality of things, such as 
is suggested by the analogy of the communion 
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undoubtedly achieved between mind and mind, the 
ultimate reality of the Universe of Knowledge and 
Existence being conceived to be itself the inspiration 
and the source of the communion of knowledge which 
actually subsists between mind and mind, where man 
knows his fellowman (Part II. ch. iv. p. 122). And 
this communion with the ultimate principle of the 
communion of knowledge is the outcome again of an 
intellectual development continuous from the first per- 
ception in which the perceiving mind finds common 
ground of existence with the thing perceived (Part II. 
ch. iv. p. 85). 

Finally, in the emotional region of experience we 
have passed from pleasures of life (Part II. ch. v. 
p. 130) to pleasures of love (Part II. ch. v. p. 136), 
from pleasures in bodily communion with the outer 
world to pleasures in which the lover takes pleasure in 
the loved, and the loved not only takes pleasure in the 
lover, but takes pleasure in the fact of giving pleasure 
to the lover. And from the family life, to which this 
love gives birth, the life that makes us delight to live 
in others (Part II. ch. v. p. 155), we have passed on 
to the conception of a life in God Who is Love, a life 
pervaded by the communion with the Personal principle 
of communion, animated by the love of the Personal 
principle of love (Part II. ch. v. p. 163). In other 
words, we have claimed for this, the emotional principle 
of communion, that from the first achievement to the 
highest aspiration of the life of man, it is the dominant 
factor in experience. To this deep and comprehensive 
principle of human life we have given the name of 
love, — widening, no doubt, strengthening and deepening 
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tation. But of love : 
not only that it pervades the whole of life — ntAi7 
humannm a se alienum putat, — but that it represents 
that character of common experience which gives to 
philosophy what is at once a challenge and a vocation — 
to be adequate to experience. 

Of all these final apprehensions of reality it is true 
to say that they satisfy that which I should describe as 
the characteristic demand of the English mind in 
philosophy. The Englishman will never be content to 
be told that reality means what I feel, or even that 
reality means what I am obliged to think. Rather, he 
will hold it to be true that it is the reality itself which 
is the cause of his knowing it as realj and this, whether 
he is a materialist or a Christian, is what he does hold 
to be trua 

The statement of the metaphysical problem which 
is here set forth leaves the way open to a solution, 
which shall neither explain away the primary reality 
of the experience of sense, nor yet ignore the cardinal 
reality of the experience of human life, but which, 
taking the latter as the key to the former, shall enable 
man to attain to the spiritual apprehension of a spiritual 
universe. 
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NOTE A {page £ 
Proof * 



"We are to look for reality withiDj and not beyond 
the field of experience. This ia, as we have said, the 
limitation of philoaophy. Experience is the beginning 
and end of philosophy. We accept, to start with, the 
fact of experience as it stands. We ask what it in- 
volves, what it implies, what it reveals, and philosophy 
in the end is only the rationale of experience discovered 
in experience itself. 

But at this point a question arises about the 
knowledge of reality. Experience is the beginning and 
end of philosophy. But the view of experience with 
which philosophy ends is not the same as the view of 
experience with which it began. How does the tran- 
sition come to be made from the one view to the other 
— firom the knowledge of the primary realities to the 
knowledge of the final reality — from experience as it 
presents itself to philosophical inquiry, to experience 
as it emerges from the inquiry ? What is the " method " 
of philosophy, the "way by which we pass" from the 
beginning to the end ? 

* This espaosioQ of the gnmmaiy statement id the text is a tianBcript 
from a fonner work, " Biporience, & Chapter of Prolegomena." 
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The question challenges consiiieration mainly because 
there is a kind of knowledge—" science " — claiming, 
by its very title, the prerogative of knowledge, and 
basing the claim on its method — the method of proof. 
Science professes to be science, because its method is 
to pass from irrefragable premisses by unimpeachable 
reasoning to what arc accordingly undeniable conelu- 
siona. And science would seem to demand of philosophy 
that it should not be less than scientific, that it should 
justify its conclusions by proof. 

And knowledge does involve proof. When we say 
that philosophy aims at the knowledge of reality, the 
knowledge of which we speak is proved knowledge. 
That which is known means that which is proved. 
Knowledge, i.c., Is the result of a process starting from 
premisses, ending in conclusions ; starting from beliefs 
which we are justified in assuming, ending in other 
beliefs assured as the consequence of the former. 

But how do we guarantee the transition from 
premiss to conclusion ? Does the method of proof give 
us the guarantee ? If we wish for scientific proof, e.y. . 
that a certain bacillus is the cause of a certain disease, . 
the rule for the most certain method of proof would J 
tell us that if a case in which the disease occurs, and | 
a case in which it does not occur, have every circum- 
stance in common, except that in the one case the 1 
bacillus in question was received into the system, and I 
in the other it was not, this would give us the proof ■ 
we desire. There is no doubt that this rule indicates f 
the lines on which a certainty, for practical purposesl 
absolute, is to be looked for. But is it the method | 
that gives the certainty ? 
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Aa a matter of fact, the method does not describe 
an actual process of thought at all. (X) It is theo- 
retically impossible to be sure that the two cases have 
every circumstance in common save one. The method 
is inapplicable to facts ; its conditions can never be 
satisfied.* And (2) if they were satisfied, if the two 
instances had every circumstance in common save one, 
there would be no process from premiss to conclusion. 
We should have already arrived at the conclusion. The 
premisses are only a description of the conclusion in 
different words. It is not the method, then, that gives 
certainty to the conclusion. 

If this is the case in inductive reasoning, in the pro- 
cess of generalisation by which science establishes laws, 
no less may it be shown to be the case in the deductive 
reasoning by which generalisations are applied. (1) We 
cannot be theoretically certain that any given individual 
is a "man" in the precise sense in which we say that 
all " men " must die. The circumstances in which men 
agree and differ cannot be exhaustively known. The 
method is inapplicable to facts. And (2) it has been 
shown in a familiar logical criticism \ that the premisses 
of a syllogism, as formally stated, assert the conclusion. 
Here, again, it is not by the method that the conclusion 
is assured. 

But this is only to say that proof b not 
mechanical. A method such as the syllogism, or the 
method of difference, b not a truth-making machine. 
The conclusion is not proved h]f the method. It is 
proved in accordance with the method. Even this 

• Balfour, " Defenco of PhUosophio Doubt," Part I, cU. iii. 
t That of Mai. 
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statement, however, must be interpreted in the sense 

(1) that the rules of the method deacribe a standard 
at which we aim, but to which we never attain ; and 

(2) that if we did attain it, there would no longer be 
any process of proof. "We endeavour to attain to a 
collocation of facte, which enables us to see the law in 
the facts. We endeavour to attain to an apprehension 
of the law such as enables us to anticipate the facta. 
The method only supplies a formula as a guide in 
framing the evidence for a given conclusion. 

None the less ia it a fact that proof takes place. 
There is such a thing as proof, reasoning, or connected 
thought, in which, certain truths being assumed, a truth 
distinct from them becomes manifest as a conaeqaem 
of the truths assumed,* and in which it lb essentii 
that the conclusion should be (l) distinct from the 
premisses, but (2) involved in them. We find, as a 
matter of fact, that when we entertain certain judg- 
ments as true, they inevitably point to some further 
judgment, to a conclusion, which, on a survey of the 
premisses, it is impossible to deny without also denying 
the premisses. This is what we mean by proof, and 
proof, in this sense, is not only essential to our idea 
of knowledge, but is an actually experienced fact. 

But the method and its formula are only a 
general description of such and such a kind of inference 
Each particular inference ia not valid because it con- 
forms to the method. It is the witness of its own 
validity. An inference may be called a self-evident 
mediate perception. Experience presents us with self- 
evident mediate perceptions. A method of proof is a 
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description of tKe way in which, aa a matter of fact, 
truths thus become manifest by means of other truths. 
This is the nature of experience, the character of truth 
— mediate manifestation. Begin where you like, you 
pass from truth to truth. Through the truths you 
know other truths are evidenced, or reveal themselves 
to you. 

And proof, or mediate perception, gives, if not a 
greater degree of certainty than immediate perception, 
at any rate a higher kind of certainty ; as we may 
say that an act of self-sacrifice gives a higher kind 
of pleasure than, e.g., the innocent satisfaction of a 
bodily appetite. The first instinctive recognition of 
the character of a person, or the truth of a principle, 
however free it may be from doubt or hesitation, does 
not partake of the same certitude and assurance as the 
knowledge of the same person or principle, through aU 
the various touching points and relations through which 
its nature and significance are manifest in experience. 

Nor is the relation between premiss and conclusion 
exhausted when we say that the conclusion follows 
from the premisses. The conclusion reacts upon the 
premisses. It is natural that the premisses of an 
argument should primarily be regarded aa stable and 
immutable principles, which never add to their content 
or increase their certainty. But the fact is rather that 
the original premisses of an argument are imperfectly 
significant, and provisionally sure ; and their signi- 
ficance and certainty are never fully seen except in the 
conclusions which follow from them. 

There are many and various way sin which the 
conclusion of an argument reacts upon the premisses. 



Kthe PPBdawoM mxj eoafink die pn wiiwi, and nake 
FitWiiMinj doubly aore; it bh^ amplify their meanipg: 
it may afcaotb than into a wider tmdi ; it may nmit 
md define their fint and Tagne ■gnifiamce; it may 
dee{iea a ahalknr and inadeqnate ecne^doa: it may 
oorreet t2ie primary minpprehei^doo of their purport. 
The one tJling which reaaaning never does is to leave 
the premiflKs as they were. 

In fact, we do sot leave oar premisses behind. 
We take Uiem with tu. Premisa and coDclaaion into-- 
penetrate one another. There is a perpetoal give-and- 
take between them as the aigoment proceeds. They 
motnaDy mipport and interpret one another. It repre- 
Hota an inade<)uate view of reasoning to say that we 
reason Jtoth premisa io conclusion. Rather the pre- 
L miues are transformed into and rea|q>ear in the con- 
I donon. They stand to the argoment not so mach in 
the relation of the foundation to the building, laid once 
for all, and then buried out of sight ; rather in the 
relation of the seed to the bving growth of thought, 
expanding into that which issues from them. 

When we say, then, that knowledge is proved know- 
ledge, wc mean that we experience truths by means 
of other tratha, that one stage of intellectual appre- 
henftioo carries us to another. But what is the secret 
of the advance? What justifies the expansion of the 
partial view into the completer apprehension ? The 
answer appears to l>e only that the completer appre- 
hension itself justifies the advance by which we reach 
it, that the conclusion becomes self-evident in the pre- 
misses, and that it is itself the source of assurance in 
the process by which it manifests itself in them. 
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If this be true of proof in general, it will not less 
be true of the supreme instance of proof, of the method 
in which, starting from the primary, partial, superficial 
view of experience as it is, we reach the deeper and 
completer apprehension of supreme reality. Philosophy 
has been described as the rationale of proof. It is, in 
fact, the search for that ultimate truth of things — 
that truth the impulse towards apprehension of which is 
the animating spirit of all reasoning. And philosophy is 
the supreme instance of proof, the systematic exposition 
of the self-evidence of that reality which manifests itself 
in all experience, and in experience as a whole. 



NOTE B (poffe 8) 



I may quote here, as compact statements of 
philosophical doctrine alluded to in the text, a few 
sentences from Mr. Haldane's article on Hegel in the 
Contemporary Review for Febroary, 1895. The italics 
are mine. 

Page 238 : " The ultimate in analysis, the finally 
real, U experience itself, behind which we cannot go." 

Page 235 : " Experience is a comprehensive name 
for every kind of direct hiowledge." 

Page 237 : " jfTie ultimate reality is just this con- 
sciousness, experience or knowledge in its widest sense." 

Page 238 : " Experience tends on the one hand to 
resolve itself into pure thought, . . . and on the other 
hand into feeling, by elimination of the relations of 
thought." 

Page 241 : "Feeling . . . has only the negative 
character of being an indefinable residuum that always 
remains, however far we strip it of intelligible relations. 
Experience, it is true, can never be wholly resolved into 
intelligible relations. . . . Bat the residue is itself 
nothing apart from the intelligible relations which give 
it meaning." 



NOTE C (page 22) 

The sense of isolation on the part of the individual 
is expressed in Matthew Arnold's lines [Switzerland, 5. 
To Marguerite (continued)]. 

" Yes ! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild. 

We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 

" But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights. 

The nightingales divinely sing ; 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore. 
Across the sounds and channels pour — 

" Oh I then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 
' For surely once,' they feel, ' we were 

Parts of a single continent I 
Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
Oh might our marges meet again ! ' 

189 
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" Who ordered that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 
A Gk)d — a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea." 




NOTE D (page 26) 



I can only indicate the bearing on what ia said in 
the text of the diacusaion on the relation of individual 
experience to intersubjective intercourse, in chapters xv. 
and xvi. of Professor Ward's recent book, " Naturalism 
and Agnosticism." 

My contention is that in our experience there is no 
such thing as individual experience which does not pre- 
suppose intersubjective intercourse and involve the 
results of intersubjective intercourse, and that indi- 
vidual experience which is independent of intersub- 
jective intercourse, " confined " on Professor Ward's 
theory " to the child, the savage, and the brute," has 
in my view only a conjectural and hypothetical reality. 
It is no part at all of the experience from which philo- 
sophy starts. There is no stage of experience known to 
us " before the stage at which experience is extended 
by intersubjective intercourse " (" Naturalism and 
Agnosticism," vol. ii. p. 155). 



NOTE E [page 40) 
Consciousness and Self-cgnbciousness 

lu this chapter on " Feeling," and, again, in the 
eariier part of the chapter on "Intellect" — that part, 
namely, which treats of perception, — I am in touch 
with psychology. The general point of view of this 
essay is obviously not the psychological point of view. 
I am endeavouring to indicate the vital element in 
ordinary experience. The psychologist deals with 
ordinary experience, but he deals with it as conscsiooa" 
ness, abstracting, so to say, from the fact that ex] 
ence as it stands is consciousness of reality. 

But it has been unavoidable that I should use terms 
that are commonly used in psychology, and that I 
should use them in a different sense from that in which 
they are used by the psychologists, and it seems desir- 
able to indicate briefly the relation of the language 
used in the text to the language of psychology. 

On some points I shall be adopting the views of one 
psychologist rather than another. In part I shall be 
deprecating the suggestion that psychological results 
can be the starting-point of logic or philosophy. But 
in the main the object of this note is to indicate the 
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relation of the view of experience given in the text to 
the language and teaching of psychology and psycho- 
logical logic, and as far as possible to clear away any 
obscurities that may have arisen where I have touched 
on the domain of psychology. With the subjects 
touched on in this note I hope shortly to deal in a 
separate book. 

The ordinary man's ordinary consciousness is in the 
main composed of perceptions ; it is consciousness of 
things, of a world of reality.* We need not for the 
moment concern ourselves with the conaciousnesa of 
the ordinary man, except to put it aside. 

The psychologist is throughout reflective. In so far 
as psychology rests on introspection or observation — and, 
except as interpreting the data of introspective psycho- 
logy, experimental psychology would not be psychology 
at all — every proposition in a psychological treatise is a 
judgment of reflection— reflection which, as Professor 
Ward has said, is the "consciousness of consciousness." 
Psychology therefore offers a classification of the dif- 
ferent kinds of consciousness of which we are conscious. 

1. We are conscious of feeling ; f not specifically 
volitional, intellectual, or emotional, but from which all 
three emerge ; not discriminate, though various ; self- 
less, thingless. I have quoted a passage from Mr. 
Bradley, in illustration of the statements in the text on 
this. Professor James's chapter on the "Stream of 
Thought" {" Principles of Psychology," vol. i) contains 
observations which are most suggestive on the subject, 

* Perception is here ased in a wider Eense than is usually assigned to it, 
for reaaoQS which will appear below. It coverB any discrimiiiate conscionanee. 

t "Feeling" ie commonly used in psychology to cover every grade of 
what I have called euiotiuu. 
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though he by no means draws the line between feeling; 
and thought where it aeems to me imperative to draW' 
it. In the main I believe it is true to say that paycho- 
logists begin to deal with consciousness when it emerges 
from the stage which I have called " feeling." 

2. We are conscious of volition, thought, emotion. I 
have quoted Professor Ward and Profassor Ladd — id 
confirmation of what I have said in the text — to thfl 
efl'ect that these are three asggfits of consciousness rathei 
than three ki^da of consciousness; that they are alj 
three elements in every phase and form of consciousnea* 
Psychologists differ as to the use of particular terms foi 
particular stages of volition and thought especiallyS 
I have purposely ignored these distinctions. Solding 
that every form of volition, thought, and emotioqj 
known to us, is, in the sense explained in the text anj 
in this note, " self-conscious," I wish to emphasise thfl 
unity of character throughout the whole range of tbtj 
volitional, intellectual, and emotional course of coiK 
sciousness respectively. | 

3. Psychology tries to get back to the earliest f( 
of volition, thought, and emotion, and especially d 
thought The endeavour is made by a coinbinatioa 
of various methotls. The most important element ll 
the process for our present purpose is the endeavoof 
made by the psychologist, and encouraged in the pey 
chologicai student, to catch himself elementarily thliik- 
ing. Psychologists differ as to recognizing or 
recognizing a subject or self in even the earliest & 
least developed, the most primitive form of thought 

As to this latter point. Professor Ladd has recenlif 
said (" Outlines of Descriptive Psychology," ch. ^ 
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that a "primary 'discriminating consciousness' is the 
prerequisite of all distinguishable elements or states of 
consciousness ; " that "whatever unity any complex 
mental state possesses must be imparted to it by so 
much of discriminating consciousness as is in it ; " that 
a state of consciousness is " such portion of the actual 
life of consciousness as may be by discriminating 
activity of consciousness considered as a unity both 
with respect to its own so-called constitution and also 
with respect to its own relation to other states of the 
same life;" that " discrimination . . . seems to belong 
to all conscious life." 

This seems to me to be true observation, and it 
means that an integral part of every observable form 
of consciousness is something which contrasts phases or 
parts of consciousness with one another, and separates 
them from one another. 

And the word " presentation," even if it describes 
only the vague presentation of an undifferentiated 
complex of a world, is as presentation — as presenteti — 
a presentation to a presentet'. 

The " presentation," the " image," the " idea " iMiy 
be profitably treated in psychology as though it were 
a pictm-c appearing in a field of vision, without refer- 
ence to the seeing eye ; and the play between the 
pictures, or between the various parts of the picture, 
mayj be rightly treated of, apart from any explicit 
mention of the consciousness which is conscious of these 
consciousnesses. But all this is only the psychological 
way of looking at experience. As experience the pre- 
Bentation can only be described in a judgment — not less 
a judgment because it is vague and inarticulate. In 
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so far as it is an experience, however vague and 
articulate, a judgment it is of the kind of which 
Bosanquet has spoken (" Essentials of Logic," p. 33), 
where he describes " the single immense affirmation, 
the continuous affirmative judgment of the waking, 
consciousness ... so far as aware of a world." 

The psychologist can describe this consciousnesa 
a picture, a presentation, because { 1 ) he purposely 
abstracts from reality, treating the world-of-reality of 
ordinary experience as a world-of-eonsciousness only, 
and {2) because he considers the presentation, the pre- 
sented, without noticing the subject, the presen/ee. 
With the presen(ee, the subject, he is not, as psycho-^ 
legist, concerned, until the subject becomes self-eoii' 
scious in the second sense, conscious of self. 

These two senses of self-consciousness have often 
been distinguished, and the distinction is here all- 
important. I am a self-conscious being, (l) because 
the consciousness I have involves a self; (2) because, 
at a certain stage, I become conscious o/a self. 

The self of self-consciousness, in the former sens 
is an iiLferential reality. 

How far in current psychology the progress towai 
a consciousness of self is truly described, or how ii 
it is confused with familiar and persistent elements 
that which is presented in consciousness, are questionaj 
with which I am not here at all concerned. That we., 
should become, in this second sense, conscious of our 
" self," attach predicates to it, gain a definite idea of 
its character, is all important for our moral develop- 
ment. That this kind of consciousness of self appeara 
in our psychological history as late and derivative in 
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no way affects the fact that discriminate consciouanesa 
ia, in the other seaae of self-consciousness, self-conscioua- 
ness from the first, consciousness therefore in which 
there is a tfiis or thA.Lt set over against the self and 
described as sivdi and sttch in relation to the self. 

4. With this way of viewing the presentation, or 
image, or idea, the language used by Mr. Bradley and 
Rlr. Bosanquet, as to the relation of the psychological 
idea to the logical judgment, becomes inadmissible. 
The "idea in my head"* is an "idea in my head" 
only to the psychologist. What the psychologist views 
as an " idea in my head " is in ordinary experience the 
predicate of a judgment — a judgment to which there 
is no good reason for denying the name of judgment 
because it does not satisfy the artificial standard as to 
the distinction between truth and falsehood, which ia 
derived from later intellectual development. 

Mr. Bosanquet, at the beginning of " Essentials of 
Logic," recalls to the beginner in logic the view which 
he has already gained in this study of psychology " of 
the mind as the course of consciousness, a continuoaa 
connected presentation, more or leas emphasizing within 
it various images and groups of images and ideas, 
which may be roughly said to act and react upon each 
other, to cohere in systems, and to give rise to tie 
perception of self." Psychology, he is told, " treats " 
thus " of the course of ideas and feelings ; Logic, of the 
mental construction of reality," " The world is a sort 
of building of which the materials are our ideas and 
perceptions." Judgment is, so to say, the constructive 
act. And even though the distinction between the 

• Bradley, " Principles of Logic," oh. i. 
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data of sense presentation and the constructed sense 
presentations is only relative, the idea of sense presen- 
tation as material for judgment remains, in a sense in 
which it cannot remain if, as we have maintained, 
presentation is in itself judgment, and every form of 
consciousness observable by us self-consciousness. 
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NOTE F {page 53) 
Will and Causation 

The purport of what is said in the text may fairly 
be represented to be that volitional action should be 
viewed as one form of causation. The sense in which 
it must be maintained that, as a mere fact of observa- 
tion, this is true may be further explained, and the 
explanation will perhaps throw at least a side light on 
the subject of this essay. 

Professor Ladd, in hia recent " Outbnes of Descriptive 
Psychology " (p. 366, note), quotes, in order to repudiate, 
a dictum of HOifding, " Psychology must be determin- 
istic, that is to say, it must start from the assumption 
that the causal law holds good even in the life of the 
will, just as the law is assumed to be valid for the 
remaining life {Qy. for the rest of life) and for material 
nature." 

With Professor Ladd's repudiation of this position 
I should entirely agree, not merely on the merits of 
this particular case, but on the general principle of 
loyalty to fact. Professor Ladd lays down, " Psychology 
has no right to any such assumption ; it must stick to 
the facts of consciousness, discuss and describe them 
just as they are, then, if it can, explain them, but it 
must not sophisticate them. Among these facts it finds 
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the conscious and deliberate choice. Its appearance is 
not that of a fact in which the causal law holds good ; 
it is rather that of a fact arising In the mysterioua 
depths of the self-directing mind." 

The claim of fact thus to assert itself in spite of any 
theory or principle which it may appear to contradict 
is all-important To allow the challenge of fact against 
every law, however far reaching, and every principle, ■ 
however profound, is the only way to give to principlet 
the genuine verification of universal experience. And| 
there are no scientific or philosophical principles the 
method of whose statement or the form of whose 
apprehension may not need to be readjusted in ac- 
cordance with a more extended or a juster view of somOj 
one particular region of observation and experiences 
The question suggested, then, is whether causation 
itself can be rightly conceived when it is stated in 
terms which bring it into conflict with indisputable 
fact. 

The facts of consciousness are thus stated by Pro-l 
feasor Ladd (pp. 361^366) — 

" Between the desire to move and the idea of the 
movement desired on the one hand, and the actually 
accomplished movement on the other hand, something 
intervenes which is unique in psychical character, and 
which we express fitly by the words ' I will.' " 

Of " choice," " the highest form of volition," he aayi 
that we can describe it, but " explanation is at i 
minimum." "A man's choices often appear to him tol 
come out of the mysterious depths of himself, nor ial 
this appearance diminished on examining the influenci 
under which he is said to act." 
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Choice involves — 

(1) Mental rc^^resenteiiion 0/ cntfo. 

(2) Excitement of desire implying a feeling of tlie 

value of these ends. 

(3) Deliberation, weighing of values. 

(4) Decision, appropriation to self of one of the 

ends. 

(3) Consciousness of doing something, the issuing of 
the executive volition. 

Of these elements (4) "decision" is "the unique 
function of the will," but volition is also present in {1), 
(2), and (3) ; in deliberation especially, which begins in 
that " inhibitory suspense " whose formula is, " Hold on 
while I think," " the conscious suspension of a deciding 
judgment." And " in the very act of dehberating or 
estimating out feelings or ideas, we are ourselves 
voluntarily determining the conditions of the subsequent 
choice." 

" Deliberation " is, in fact, " will preliminary to 
choice." But " it is the ' decision ' or cutting short of 
the process of deliberation in which the will gives 
supreme expression to itself as self-developed activity." 
And here once more. Professor Ladd insists, the psycho- 
logical fact must be described as it is, however it may 
be explained. We are influenced by motives ; some 
attract and some repel, but even so, " we will our way 
to a decision." The decision is our own : " if any of 
our conscious states are our own, then a decision is, 
a fortiori, ours." 

"To the existing science of psychology there is 
nothing known that makes any less unique, mysterious, 
or impressive the assumption of an inexplicable 
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Bpontaneity of conscious mind in making, after a di 
liberation, a decision." 

Will, as thus defined, is, in Professor Ladd'a descri] 
tion of consciousness, only the final development of 
"conation" (pp. 112-116) which is the fundament 
fact of consciousness itself. 

" Physiology may or may not be justified in 
of every amceba as having a will of its own," but in any 
case the psychical fact is that " all psychic life mani- 
fests itself to the subject of that life as being in one of 
its fundamental aspects his own spontaneous activity. 
This fact (datum) is irreducible and beyond dispute.'' 

"Every sensation" (p. 112), "idea, or feeling passively 
considered is a sort of challenge to the mind to act, to 
put forth a volition, to do something." And, " No state 
of suffering or of happiness is so purely passive that it 
is not accepted or striven against by that spontaneity of 
the mind which belongs to its very nature." 

He quotes from HofFding : " We speak of volitions 
whenever we are conscious of activity and not mCTely 
receptive. But ... we never are purely receptive." 

The word conation " marks the bare fact of the 
spontaneity of mind as entering into every phase and. 
aspect of its own life." 

This " conative element in all psychic life " 
independent fact, though it finds its " physiological 
correlate " in " automatic or centrally initiated nervous 
activity." 

Accordingly (p. 355), we are to note " the interpene-; 
tration of all the other so-called faculties during tha> 
whole course of their development with the grovingJ 
influence of will." " It is the willing mind regardi 
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as definitely adopting ends, selecting means, check- 
ing or indulging appetencies, planning, controlling, or 
' succumbing * as respects the trend and issue of the 
stream of consciousness which is the fundamental and 
the impressive thing about all human mental life." 

Our consciousness of freedom (pp. 3G9, 370) is 
expressed in the assertion "/will," and this means not 
merely I am influenced, but not compelled, or I act, but 
I don't know why. " When I deliberately choose, the 
complexion of the stream of my consciousness, so to 
speak, is the very opposite of that which can properly 
be described as passive, compulsory, or determined by 
unknown causes." 

This is the description of an experience in plain 
contradiction to " causal law." 

No explanation of it as a delusion has ever yet 
escaped the accusation of tampering with the facts 
before they are explained. 

It may well be that the contradiction is one which 
in the end and in the nature of the case is insoluble. 
But it may well be also that the facta of volition, as 
stated, for instance, by Professor Ladd, may suggest a 
statement of causal law, which will make the contra- 
diction of causal law a much le^ baffling breach than it 
is in the continuity of our rational apprehension of the 
world. 

The psychological fact, then, as stated by Professor 
Ladd, is this — Consciousness is conscious spontaneity. 
To deny the spontaneity is to deny the consciousness. 
Partly from the specific nature of the facts as to this 
aspect of consciousness, and partly in conscious con- 
troversy with those who warp the facts, a special stress 
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is laid, throughout the chapters on " Conation " and 
"Will," on the spontaneity of consciousness. But to 
the statement that consciousnesa is conacioua spontaneity 
must be added the qualification which is indeed implied 
throughout — spontaneity, yes, but spontaneity of re- 
sponse. The three points noted in the definition of 
volition in the text all appear in Professor Ladd's 
description of the facts, (1)1 act, but (2) I am moved 
to act by something distinct from myself, though (3) I 
identify myself with that by which I am moved. 

The theological controversies over the reconciliation 
of individual freedom with the Divine Predestinating 
Will afibrd an illustration of this double character of 
volition. The disputants on either side have their 
antagonists at their mercy whenever either of the two 
aspects of the life of communion with God are ignored, 
which are summed up in the title of a recent devotional 
work, " The Christian Life a Kesponae." 

But, as the conscious spontaneity which asserts itself 
as the psychological fact is a spontaneity of response, 
and the whole operation of will requires impulse ifrom 
without, so the causal law with which psychological fact 
is at war is in its turn a law of response. 

Professor Ladd alludes to the anticipations of 
volition in lower forms of conscious life —to the " auto- 
matic or centrally initiated nervous activity," or to the 
"amceba" with "a will of its own." But in organic 
life, giving its own shape and character to what it feeds 
upon, in chemical action and reaction, and even in 
the motion which results from the action of a force 
upon a body, we have examples of various kinds of 
. causal law, in all of which it is equally true to say that 
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the active cause is met by a spontaneous response in 
that which it affects, though the impression of spontaneity 
which we gain in the different cases is different in degree 
and in kind. So that the general statement that 
nothing acts in a particular way except under an external 
stimulus to act in that particular way, must be always 
interpreted to mean that nothing acts in a particular 
way except in spontaneous response to an external 
stimulus to act in that particular way, 

The question therefore is, if all events alike are 
spontaneous reactions in response to stimuli, where is 
the differentia of will to be found ? 

If we are not to say, other events are determined, 
will is spontaneous, how are we to express the contrast 
or distinction between acts of will and other natural 
events? Whatever the answer to this question may be, 
it is something gained to see that this is the form in 
which the question should be asked. 

The answer as to the distinctive character of 
volitional events is not to be found, I think, where it 
has been the fashion to look for it, in the dubitative 
will. Professor Ladd has indeed pointed out, in a 
passage already quoted, that deliberation implies a special 
type of volition, the inhibitory suspense of the ultimate 
volition which is in view. But as regards this ultimate 
volition itself, the moment of deliberation is em- 
phatically not a moment of volition. And the dis- 
tinctive character of volitional spontaneity, whatever 

I it may turn out to be, is much more likely to be discerned 
in what Professor Ladd calls decision, or in any whole- 

I hearted identification of the self with an impulse acting 

f upon the self. 
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If we regard volition as one of tbe fonns of resptmae 
to Btimulua, and further as the highest level attained 
by the development in nature of causation as response 
to stimulus, then we should saj that the ideal suggested 
by the survey of experience, as the goal of this develop- 
ment, is not freedom in the sense of absence of external 
stimulus ; it is freedom in the sense of the highest degree 
of spontaneity of response, combined with the exertioD 
of the strongest impulsion of the motive from without. 

The self-devotion of love would afford the Ijest 
example of the living experience of moral freedom. 
And freedom itself may be said to Ijear its full and 
true meaning only when it is applied to action of this 
type. So that inverting the fonnula, " Will is a form 
of Causation," we might rather say — " other forms of 
causation are anticipations in a lower degree of that 
spontaneous response to stimulus of which tbe will of 
self-devoted love is tbe supreme and standard cxamp] 
or, shortly, " Causation is a form of WilL" 



NOTE G {page 62) 



On conscience, see Pater, "Marius the Epicurean,* 
p. 5 : "A sense of conscious powers externa] to ourselves, 
pleased or displeased by the right or wrong conduct 
of every act of daily life — that conscience of which the 
old Roman religion was a formal habitual recognition ; " 
p. 9 : " Religion lent sanction to a sort of high 
scrupulosity especially in the chief points of domestic 
conduct." 

On that general conception of the relation of the 
gods to social life which gave meaning to such terms 
as " pietas," see Robertson Smith, " Religion of the 
Semites," p. 29: "The circle into which a man was 
bom was not simply a group of kinsfolk or fellow-citizens, 
but embraced also certain divine beings, the gods of the 
family and of the state, which to the ancient mind were 
as much a part of the particular community with which 
they stood connected as the human members of the 
social circle ; . . . the worshipper and the gods made 
up one natural family, with reciprocal family duties 
to one another ; . . . the social body was not made 
up of men only, but of gods and men." 

See also Warde Fowler, " The Roman Festivals," p. 
371 : " Pietas, which, as Cicero defined it, was justitia 
■erga deos, righteous dealing towards the gods, in ex- 
pectation of righteous treatment on their part." " In 
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this pietas we find a very sensitive conscientioiisness, 
arising from the dread of neglect or trespass in the 
discharge of religious observance, in the trust com- 
mitted by family or state to its constituted repre- 
sentative." 
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NOTE H {page 123) 

Cf. Mozley, ** Essays," vol. ii. (article on "Blanco 
AVhite"), on the Christian search for truth: "Truth 
penetrates into him rather than he into Truth ; 
Truth finds him out and not he It. He looks out 
for Its approach, waits for It, prepares himself for 
Its reception. He knows the signs of Its approach, 
and can tell Its features through the distance; he is 
alive to the slightest stir of the air, to a whisper, to 
a breath. But he looks on It all the while as some- 
thing without himself, as something to advance and 
act upon him. The tender wax expects its impress, 
the air its motion." 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

By ODYSSEUS. 

One vol., demy ivo., witk Maps, i6j. 

This important book, by an author whose knowledge of his subject 
would at once be recognised were his name upon the title-page, will, 
it is hoped, take rank as a standard work of reference on Turkey and 
the Eastern Question. After an amusing introduction, the book opens 
with an historical sketch on South-Elastem Europe before and after the 
Turkish conquest. Then follows an account of the Turks themselves, 
their origin and nomadic character, their language, their political and 
social organization. Considerable space is devoted to Mohamme- 
danism, the most important infiuence to which the Turk is subjected, 
and to the position of the Orthodox Church. The work then proceeds 
to work out the details of Turkish rule in chapters on the Greeks, ihe 
Bulgarians and Serbs, the Albanians and Vlachs, and finally the 
Armenians, who, though geographically Asiatic, have been so closely 
identified of late with events in Constantinople that their inclusion 
hardly needs an apology. The book, which has been unavoidably 
delayed, is now complete, and will be ready in October. 



ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 

By C. LLOVD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

AUTMOI OF ■A»ii.*L Life *mi Ibtklioekci,' 'Habit and Ikbtimct 

Large (rown Svp., With nearly thirty Jiiusf rations, i 

A year ago Proressor Lloyd Morgan began the revision of his wdl- 
known book on Animal LiTc and Intelligence (now out of print), with a 
view to a new edition. But it soon became apparent that the work 
was shaping itself into an entirely new book, which, while summarizing 
the position aheady occupied in the former volume, should contain the 
author's views upon all questions of animal behaviour, using the term 
in its widest sense, and embodying particularly the very interesting 
results of the study of insect life, a branch of the subject hardly 
touched upon al all in the former volume. It has also been felt that 
the time has come when Professor Lloyd Morgan's researches should 
be brought within the reach of a wider circle of readers, and the price 
of the present volume has therefore been made considerably lower than 
that of his previous works in the same line. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 

{SECOND SERIES). 

By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F. 

One vol., large cron'tt Sro., with Itlnslrations in Photo- 
gravure, etc., ii. dd. 

It is now several years since the first series of 'Memories of ihe 
Months ' was published. The book was soon out of print, and, the 
type having unfortunately been broken up, further copies could not be 
obtained, although the correspondence which reached the author from 
all parts of the world proved the widespread interest aroused by the 
publication. Sir Herbert Maxwell has at length consented to prepare a 
companion volume, coniainmg entirely new matter, but appealing lo 
the same love of Nature in all her phases which made the first series of 
' Memories of the Months ' so popular. The contents are a medley of 
short descriptions or comments on matters relating to sport and natural 
history, jotted down just as they have struck the author's personal 
observation. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and 
illustrated with pictures in photogravure. 




PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 
LONDON POLICE-COURTS. 



By THOMAS HOLMES. 
One vol., large crown Srv., with Portrait, ios. 6tl. 
'his is a very remarkable book. Ii is doubtrul whether there is 
atiolher man in England who has combined Mr. Holmes's unique 
opfiortunilies for acquiring experience among the unfortunate people 
dealt with at the London [)ol ice- courts with his literary skill in narrating 
their sad histories. Beginning life in an iron foundry in the Midlands, 
Mr. Holmes first describes his early surroundings, and how he found 
himself appointed to the interesting post in London which he still 
holds. He then proceeds to unfold his gradual initiation into the 
dangers and miseries that surround the victims of vice and crime, and 
draws vivid and ghastly pictures of many remarkable cases that have 
fallen within his personal observation. In spite of frequent disappoint- 
ments, Mr. Holmes has never lost his faith in human nature, though it 
has often been sorely shaken. In contact with the most inveterate 
criminal or the hopeless profligate he has never forgotten that 'one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,' and has gone about among 
them, not as a preacher, a censor, or a reformer, but as a kindly friend 
with a sympathetic word and a helping hand always stretched out. 



AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A 
PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 

ISy the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 
One volutne, Zvo., \os. 6d. 
Part I. — Experience and Personality.— I. Experience. II. Per- 
sonality, the Meaning of the Word. III. The Definition of Personality. 
Part II. — Personality and its Faculties. — L The Faculties of Personal 
Life. II. Feeling. III. Will. IV. Intellect. V. Emotion. 



INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. 

By EDWARD ItROWN, F.L.S., 



This is I 
hind -book, 
former ediii 



mih flluflralitm^, faftr. is. 
n entirely new edition, largely re-wriUen, of ihe «olhar's popu!»r lilile 
ivhicti is chiefly intended for uk by cottagers. Miny thousands of the 
in hive been su!d. 
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SHADOWS OF THE WAR. 

By MRS. BAGOT. 

One volume, Illustrated, jj. 6^. 

Mrs. Hagol went to South Africa in charge of the Portland Hospital 

and her adveiilures were mosl interesting. Her book enables the reader to 

realize more clearly than ever the difficulliesof hospital work at the front, 

and the splendid courage with which all ranks bore the fortune of war. 

THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN 
THE PRETORIA PRISON. 

Hy the KEV. ADRIAN HOFMEYR. 
Oik volume, crmvn 8w,, 6i, 
Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr, a cousin of the famous Bond leader, Jan 
Hofmeyr, is conspicuous as one of the few Dutch Africanders who have 
warmly and courageously espoused the British cause during the Trans- 
vaal War. For this he was treated with peculiar severity, although a 
minister of the Gospel, by the Boers, into whose hands he fell at ihe 
beginning of the war. The narrative of his personal experiences is 
singularly vivid and graphic, and his views of South African affairs prior 
to the war, no less than his attitude in regard to a just settlement, are 
those of a man whose position entitles him to be carefully listened to 
by all Englishmen. 

A MEMOIR OF 
ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. 

By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. 
With Frontispiece. Demy Sue., cloth, i^s. 
The life and correspondence of this distinguished naval officer have 
been carefully edited by his daughter. Miss Louisa Pasley, and contain 
much valuable matter. Sir Thomas Pasley saw a great deal of service 
in different parts of the world, took part in the naval e.xpediiion to the 
Crimea during the Russian War. and held important appointments at 
home. His letters are excellent reading, and judicious extracts from 
his journals throw an interesting light upon a fine character. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE 

AND INDUSTRY. By U L. R. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. One volume, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 

By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. 

Demy >ivo., i6x. 

Mr, Zachary Macaulay was horn in 1768, and lived seventy years, 
devoting the whole of his long career to the public good. He was one 
of the small band of indomitable workers whose exertions secured the 
abolition of the slave trade in the British Empire, and the influence 
even of Wilberforce was not more potent in the advocacy of this great 
reform. As a young man Mr. Macaulay spent several years in Sierra 
Leone ; he was Governor of the Colony during the most critical period 
of the long French war, and bis journals afford equally interesting 
evidence of the internal difficuhies in those early settlements' on the 
African coast, and of their constant alarms from the French privateers 
and men-of-war. When Mr. Macaulay returned to England in 1799, 
his intimate knowledge of the slave trade in all its horrors made him 
the mainstay of the agitation for Abolition. After years of disappoint- 
ment, he was rewarded by seeing the famous Act of Emancipation 
passed, and with this the chief work of a noble life was finished. 
Mr. Macaulay's correspondence was singularly full and varied, and 
large selections from it are given in the present Memoir. It is hoped 
that the volume may help to perpetuate the memory of a distinguished 
man, whose fame has perhaps to some extent been eclipsed by that of 
, Lord Macaulay. 



MILTON. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

PoptiMik or Enolisi. Utehati „e Is the Ukiven.itv oi' Glasgow. 
AuTHOB OF 'Stvlb,' -Thi En(;lis,h Novm.,' etc. 

Crown ivO; cloth, 6s. 

Contents. 

Introduction.— I. John Milton.— II. The Prose Works.— IIL Paradise 

Lost ; the Scheme. — IV. Paradise Lost ; the Actors. The Later 

Poems. -^V. The Style of Milton : Metre and Diction.— VI. The Style 

of Milton and its Influence on English Poetry. — Epilogue. 

* The writer has this advantage at least over the conqueror and legislator, thai he 
has bequeathed 10 us, not maps nor laws, but poems whose beauty, like the worH's 
unwithcred countenance, is bright as at the day of creation.' — J'rsBi lAe Epilogut. 



THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON 
311 3tiMa an& tbe Colonies, 1826-1830. 

One volume, octave. 

Seventy.five years ago the wriier of this journal married CapIaJn 

Campbell, and accompanied him to India. VVilhin a year Captain 
Campbell died, and his widow, after an interval, the greater part of 
which was spent in Calcutta, became the wife of Captain I'tnton. 
Shortly afterwards Captain Fenton decided lo quit the army and settle 
in Tasmania, and with this object they left India and sailed to the 
Mauritius. Here Mrs. Fenton spent several months, and a daughter 
was born to her. She then followed her husband to Tasmania, where 
they settled permanently. Such in dry outhne is the story of this 
journaL It chronicles no great events, but the writer has the true 
Uoswellian turn for vivid presentation of everyday scenes and incidents, 
for artless portraiture, and naive self-revelation. She has a keen eye for 
scenery, but is more interested in persons than things. In her wander- 
ings she is thrown m contact with many, and expresses a decided 
opinion on the merits and demerits of most of them. Altogether it is a 
lively glimpse into ordinary life under many skies in the time of our 
great -grandparents. The gossip of jfSj? is history in 1900, 




FRANCIS : 

Cbc Xittle l^ooc Aatt of assist. 

A SHORT STORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE BROTHERS MIlfOR. 
By JAMES ADDF.RLEV, 

AUTiioii liP ■Stiixln Ki'-JMUK.* 'Paul Meblik.,' etc. 

Elegantly bound, wUli a photogravure Frontispita, crown Stv., ^s. 6d. 
The author's object in compiling this sketch of Francis of Assisi is to 
provide a small life of the saint for those who for any reason are unable 
to indulge in the purchase of the larger biographies. It is largely based 
upon the ' Life of S. Francis ' by M. Paul Sabalier, who has kindly 
written an Introduction to Father Adderley's volume. The scope of the 
book may be judged from the following outline of contents : —I. The 
Religious Life. II. The Times of Francis. III. Early Days and Con- 
version. IV, The Beginning* of Ministry. V. Progress. VI. I'ortiun- 
cula. VII. The General Chapters. VIII. Opposition to the Mind of 
Francis. IX. The Clarisses and the ' Third Order.' X. The Stigmata. 
XI. The Ijist Yeais. Appendices on the Friars in England and the 
Kule of St. Francis. The frontispiece is a photogravure reproduction 
of a beautiful allegorical picture of S. Francis by Sister Katharine Ruth. 



THE PLAGUE. 

3ts tilstorB. Clltitcal Jcatuccs, patboEosB. aiiC 36actccio[on8. 

I WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO GENERAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES, 
INCLUDING PREVENTIVE INOCULATION AND 
CURATIVE TREATMENT. 
By Dr. W. M, HAFFKINE. 
Assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, F.R.S., and Others. 
Illustrated, one vohtme, dtmy %vo. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the subject of 
I this book. Merely as a matter of history, the part played by the plague 
I in our own islands in the si):leenih and seventeenth centuries was 
allingly large, while in different parts of the continent of Europe il 
has raged even more recently. Viewed in a purely scientific light, it 
presents problems of profound interest. These are treated of with well- 
recognised authority by Professor Klein. But perhaps the most absorb* 
ing portion of the subject is its practical side^— the actual struggle with 
this most baffling and insidious of diseases, in which Dr. Haffkine and 
his staff in Bombay have taken so notable a share Not the least 
striking feature of this struggle are the administrative difficulties arising 
out of it which amount sometimes, as is well known, to grave political 
dangers, and deserve the serious attention of all who are interested in 
our Indian Empire. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., 



Illustrated, demy Hvo., i6s. net. 
This volume forms a comprehensive work of reference and informa- 
tion upon a subject of vital importance. The lectures delivered by the 
author to students at the London Hospital have formed the basis of the 
work, but although eminently scientific in method, the style and diction 
are not too technical to spoil the interest of the general reader. Among 
the matters discussed are : The Amount of Food required in Health, 
Animal Foods, Vegetable Foods, Sugar, Water and Mineral Waters, 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Alcoholic Beverages, the Cooking of Food, Diges- 
tion, Principles of Feeding in Infancy and Childhood, Principles of 
Feeding in Disease, etc The book is illustrated with graphic diagrams 
from sketches by the author, and three plates in colour. 



PARIS: 

a Ijlstorfi ol ibc CttE trom tbe £arUcsl Clmee ic ibc present ©as. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 



One vol., largt c 



vo., with Maps, 7;. 6d. 



' A serious piece of hiilory. ndtnirahly 
biBBlhes Ibc true spirit of Paris, tbe most 
lasie. the »rt, which inform the e.ipiral of Fr 
Daily Mail. 



tcelleotly wrilien : nbove all, fi 

wonderful of modem cliirs. The beauly, (be 

oc elude Mr. Helloes fanty,"— 



' Anyone who wixhi 



iiider Ihe hislocy of the city, Ii 



ned with brrajllh of 
ichjng tntaar which 
many of the crowned heads of Kurope, ought to tead Mr. Belloc's volume.' 



FINLAND- AND THE TSARS. 

By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A.. 



Demy ivo., doth. 12s. 6ii. 

We much regret lo learn that the Russian Government has pro- 
hibited the importation of this book into Russia. 



In Mr. Fishet's very interestiof work there is nothing that coi! 
emeni of Russian palriots,'~ffoiirtD a/llu Wtit. 

■. previously only Hce< 
really adequale suit 
-' -Pall Mall Gau 



' In this book Tor the first lime a mass 
has been collected and condensed ; and 
case, eoforced by quotaiioos from Slate documenls.' 



' A powerful and itititninating book.'- 
■ m|hly valuable as a record of the ■ 

and it 13 the plainest stalemeni of the n 

— Aiken icam. 






NEW NOVELS. 



ROSE ISLAND. 



By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of 'The Wreck op the Grosvenor, etc. 



LORD LINLITHGOW. 



By MORLEY ROBERTS, 

Author of 'The Colossus,' 'A Son of Empire/ etc. 



THE DUKE. 



By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 

Author of • The Lu.natic at Large.* 



VERITY. 



By SIDNEY PICKERING, 

Aithor of * Wanderers,* etc. 



JENNY OF THE VILLA. 

By Mrs. C. H. RADFORD. 



RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 



[ The Thirty-ninth Thousand now rendy, 
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A Cynic's Conscience. By C. T. Podmore. 



8vo., 6s. 

,\ ipinirkably cl 



n; of virilirg." — AUkhtuih. 
niiiginafion and oricinallly.'— /'/Vpf. 
idmore't Etory ii well conslrucied, an 



A Plain Woman's Part. By Norley Chester. Crown 
8va, 63. 

' The pUin woman is well drawn, and the idea li prcliy and well worked out.' — Pjlt 



' The converulie 






Lotus or Laurel? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 
■Admirably writiea, and niosi promislnB.'— TVwM. 
' li conlAini some imagioalive wotk of a voy high cbus.'— f/Autrr. 
'Well uiotlh reading for in Itlerar)' finish and worknian>hip alone.' — AlMt<i.imm. 
' The concepUon of the story is strong and original.' — Glaigvui Htrald. 



LECTURES ON THEORETICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. J. H. VAN 'T. HOFF, 



ANE 



; Ukiyi 



' B-ILII 



PART I.— CHEMICAL DYNAMICS, uj. ntt. 

PART II.— CHEMICAL STATICS. 81. bd. net 

PART IJI— RELATIONS BETWEEN PROPERTIES A^ 

CONSTITUTION. 

3 vols., demy Sw-, js. 6d. net. 

The third volume of this imporiani treatise, completing the woi 
now ready ; the translation has been made by Proressor R. A. Lehfdl 
as in the former volumes. 

'Siudenlaand leachen will begnKcful lo Profeiior Van 'T. Hoff and his Inosll 
this clmr, syslemalic and siimulHimg book. No olhcc living vrilEi&liows such am 
liis sulijcci -, Irw ui lie -o ici'cly or iuggcsilvely upon sl.'—Jh'aiicAesrtr GvanHan. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 
PRESS. 



These boolcs are printed at Essex House, on ihe presses used by the 
late Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, which were purchased 
by the Guild of Handicrafr. Members of Mr. Morris's staff are also 
retained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

A new type is being designed by Mr. C. R. Ashhee, and is nearly 
ready ; in the meantime ihe books of the Essex House Press are being 
printed in a fine eighteenth -century Caslon fount, with specially designed 
ornamenls and initials. It is gratifying to note that [he demand for the 
limited editions of the books already issued is steady and persistent, and 
it will probably not be long before they are out of print. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
intly increasing. 



The follon'ing a 



<t aehit priparation. 



Shelley's Adonals. The first of a series on Vellum of the great 

poems of ihe language. Rubricaled with coloured wood-block frontispiece \tf 
C R. AsHBEE, FifT^copies printed ; all btc subscribed for, and the book ii oul 
of prioT. 

Keats' Eve of St. Agues. The second of the Vellum Series. It 

will he luhncaleil, nnd nill contain a hand-coloured wood-blo«tt frontispiece bj 
EficiNALD Savaus. Edition limited to 125 copies. Trice C^ net. 



// is hoped that these books will be /Mowed by others in ihe 
same Vellum Series, and by 

(EiL2:abethan) of Baldassare 

The Psalms of David, according to ihe text of the Anglican Prayer- 
Erasmus' Praise of Folly. Sir Thomas Challoner's traaslatioD 

The publications already issued are: 

1. Mr. AsHuct^'s uanslaiion or the Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini 
on Metal Work and Sculpture. Ooo lojjic^. A lew hnii left. I'hce 



I. The Hymn of Bardaisan, the 5rst Christian Poem, rendered into 

Eiiyli^li vcim: Hum ihe onymjl Syiiac, by F, Chawtokd liUKKlTT, o( Tdml; 
t:uil;Ee, Camliridjjf. 250 copies. A (e* Iclt. JVice ^i. 6J. net, 

3. Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Edited from the earlier editions by 

jANur li. AMiiiKt, wuh a fiuiitiKpiece Ijy KutilxAi-D Savags. 750 copies. 



4. An Account of the Church of St. Mary Stratford Bow. By 

USHOKN Hills, willi an inlruducloiy chapler Uy C. !v. AsUBEE, 250 copies. 
All cupiea offeieJ for iale have been OisjxiaeJ of. i'.icc ^l. 

5. Shelley's Adonais. Coloured wood-block frontispiece by C. R. 

A^iiUKt. 0.1 vdluni. liubricnieJ. 50 copies. Oul of pTinl. 

0. The Poems of Shakespeare and Lyrics from his Plays, 

in the orHiugraphy of the eailiest eJiiions. Lditcii by F. S. Ellis, wiltl a 
trouliapiece by Keiunai.d SAVAr.r,, anil a new atpliabei of 'lilooniei&' designed 
by C. K. AsKBEE. The book is small 4"'- (9 in. by 7 in.l. 254 pages, primed in 
red and black, wilh limp vellum cover, edition limited to 450 copies. 



These volumes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, and can be ordered either fiom him or from any 
Hook seller. 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 



1. Really and Truly ; or, The Century for Babes. 

By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. Twenty splendidly Coloured 
Plates, with amusing verses, depicting the yreat events of the 
nineteenth century, 4I0., 3s. 6d. 

2. Tails with a Twist. An Animul Picture-book, 
inexpressibly funny. By E. T. Reed, the famous Punch artist. 
With verses by ' Belgian Hare.' Twenty plates, each coloured \vt 
one lint. 410 , 3s. 6d. Only a litiiited number of copies now 
remain. 

3. More Beasts for Worse Children. By H. B. and 

B. T. B. Grotesque pictures in black and white, and inimitably 
clever verses. 410., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 

4. Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes. B>' 

Colonel D. Strvjamek, with Pictures by ' (J. H.' Oblong 4to., 
3S. 6d. 

5. The Modern Traveller. By H. B. and B. T. B. 

Fully Illustrated, with coloured cover, 410., 39. 6d. 

■The Ksieiy of naiions ha« not received such n stiinulm hi this book alTords for n]ani a. 
merry Chiistmaa/— Il^s;-W 

6. A Moral Alphabet : In words of from one to seven 

syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B. Fully Illustrated, with cover in 



SOUVENIRS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 



' A souvenir of Christmas and its sacred and beautiful assodatiocts a 
once peculiarly appropriate and attractive has been prepared by the 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene, who has spent, it appears, three springs in 
githeriiig and pressing, with the aid of native helpers, wild flowers from 
the Holy i^and. These have been tastefully and skilfully mounted in 
hooks and on cards, which should please the eyes and touch the hearts 
of many. The largest collection, containing seventeen specimens, bears 
the title of "Wild Flowers from Palestine"; a smaller set of twelve 
examples is embraced in " Pressed P'lowers from the Holy Land "; while 
the single Flower from the Christ l^^nd is an ideal Christmas Card. 
//cfli}-_/?i/'« is guaranteed by printed letters from the British and American 
Consuls at Jerusalem, Dean Hole of Rochester has written an introduc- 
tion to the Flower Volumes, and Mr, Greene has himself supplied ie«er- 
press descriptions and Scripture references. But the Syrian wild flowers 
speak most eloquently for themselves.' — Scotsman. 



j\/r. //arney Greene s deeply interesting souvenirs n 

in the Joi lowing forms : 



I lie obtained 



I. WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

(3atbecc& and |>tce6eO In Palestine. 
With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Cloth elegant, j6ma., 4s. 6d. 

2, PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 

LAND. 

Oatbeief) anC> pccsdcfi in Palestine. 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bound, ^2'no., paper, 2S. 6rf. 



3. A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND, 
a lorclH Cbttetmae CarO contalnliifl a Siufllc ptcsse& Jflowec. 

Price dd. 

' Consider ihi lilies of the field, how they grew.' 




BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Adderley. FRANXIS OF ASSISI. (See page 6.) 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN, 

during the Compu^na or the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
Loid Clyde, id 1SS7-1S59. By Lieulenanl-Colonel W. GORDON ALEXANDER. 
lllu&tiatioas and Maps. Demy 8va., cloth, 165. 

Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By Thomas 
Arnold, M.A. Demy 8vo., with Portiait, l^s. 6d. 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev, G. D. BovLB. Dean of Salisbury. With Pbotogravuie Poilrsil. 
Doe vol., demy Sva., cloth, 165. 



Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH : her Life and Letters. Edited 1 
ci;sTtJsL C. Hark, Author of 'The 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., 16s. m 



Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Rkvnolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illiuiraiions from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8«o., 65. 

Hole. MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By Dean Hole. With Frontispiece. Demy Svo., i6s. 



Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean HOLE). 
Illustrated by Jokn Leech. Larfre crown Svo., 6e. 

Holmes. RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONDON J'OLICE COURT. 
By Thomas Hol.mes. [Sec p^c 3.) 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. Second Edition. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personal 
Memoir, By the Hon. L. A. ToLLEMACHE. Third Edition, with portrait. 
Cloth, 3S. 6d. 



Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Mioislei of Cinada. Edited bj JosKPU 
I'OPB, his Piivale Secittary, Wiih Poiiraits. Two vols., demy Svo., Jat. 



Morley- THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor ot 

English Liieniluie nt University Collegr, London. By the Reif. H. S. 
SoLLV, M.A. With iKo Porlraiis. 8va, 12s. 6d. 



Eoebuck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
lion. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert Eadok 
Lkadeh. VVilh two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 16s, 

Simpson. MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
biMlsON (n^ Nassau benior). Fourth Edilion. Demy Sva, t6s. 

BtareDBon. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Ralkigh, 
Professor of En[;lish Literature at Universiiy College, Liverpool. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo., doth, 33. 6d. 

Tollemachfl. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 

T01.1.EMACHE. With Poittflit. Cloth, 6s. 



By the Hon. L. A. 



THEOLOGY. 



A Sermon preached 

; lunerai ui lae laie uucnesi 01 iccjc. veiiunii is. net. 

Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sertnons preached in 
Cauterbury Cathedral. By Cincn F. J, Holland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Onyx. A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION. By Onvx. Crown 



I BeOBOQ and TaUutm. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M.A,, and H, F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown Evo., cluth, 3s. 6d. 



By Joseph R. Fisher. B.A. 



( Piaher. FINLAND AND THE TSARS, 
t page S.) 

^ Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer in History at Ncwnham College, CambridEe, Second Edition. Illus- 
trated, IS. 6d. 

' Ctatdner. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice 
Gardner. Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 

Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milker, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of ihe Cape Colony. Wilh an additional chapter by Cumto.n 
Dawkins. Sixth edition. Revised, wilh Maps. 6s. 

OdysMiiB. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Qdvsseus. (See page 1.) 

Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls' College, and Lecturer In History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
' Warwick the Kingnialter,' 'A History of Greece,' etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Also in two parts, 3s. each. Pari I., to A.D. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 lo present 
time. And in three Divisions ; DIv. I., Co 1307, zs. ; Div. II., 1307-1688, as. ; 
Div. III., 16SS to present time, u. 6d. 

Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Charles Oman. Crown Svo., cloih, 3s. 6d. 

Kansome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
frDni Catlyle's ' History of Frederick Ihe Greni,' and edited by the late CvHlL 
Ransoms, M.A., Profesior of Ilisiory at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
IS by Addlph Mrnzbi_ Square Svo., 3s. 6d. 



By 



BendeL NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Gro 
By the Hon. Dafhne Rendel. Iltuitrated. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 



nh. 



LITERATURE AND CRITlOS 



Bntler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 

English Literature. Translalcd by A. J. Butler, TntuUlor of ' The Mcmoin 
of UaroD Matbot.' One *ol,, Svo., cloih, 3s. 6d. 

Collingwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the Northmen 

in Lakeland. By W. G. CoLLiNGWooD, Author ol ■ Life of John Ruskic,' et& 
With lllusltations. Price los. 6d, 

Cook. THE DEFENSE OFPOESY.olhemiseknown as AN APOLOGY 
1-OR I'OETRV. By Sir Philip Sid.vkv. Edited by A. S. Cook, Profeuor 
of English Literature in Yale L'niveraity. Crown Bvo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 



Davidson. A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A- Scartazzini. 

Tianslated from the Ilalinn, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas DaviosOH, 
M.A. Crown Sto., clolb, 5s. 

Ellacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henrv N. Ellacombb, M.A., Vicat of Bitlon. 
Illusiroled by Major E. B. RiCKKTTS. Large crown Svo., lOs. 6d. 



Essex House Press Publications. 
Fleming. 



(Sec 






e pages 

THE ART OF RE.ADING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Kev, canon pLtMlNG, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square. Fourth EditioD. 
CloIh, 3s. 6d, 

Ottmett. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by Jambs M. Garnbtt, M.A., LL.D. 

700 pages, large crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Ooschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon. Ceokce Joachim Goscubn. Crown Svo., cloth, is. 6d. 

HaiTison. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
FRKLiERic Harrison, M.A., Author of ' The Choice of Books," etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hudson. THE LIFE, ART AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By H, N. Hudson, LL.D. 2 vols., large crown Svo., clolb, 17s. 

Kuhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S 'DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.' By L. Oscar KuHns, Professor in Wesleyan Univeraty, 
Middlelon, U.S.A. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduclion 

by Andrew Lang. Square 8vd., doth, is. 6d. Also the Priie Edition, gflt 





Raleigh. MILTON. By Prof. Walter Raleigh. (Seepages.) 
QuiUer Couch. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 

A. T. QuiLLKR-CoucH ('Q'). Aalhor of 'The Ship of Stars.' elc. Ciowii 

Svo., 65. 

Beynolda. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev, S. H. 

Reynolds. One vol., demy Svo., los. 6ci- 
Rodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 

By Sif Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With seven (ull-pagL- I II uit rations. Svo., 

cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Schelling. BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 
ScHEi.LiNG. Crown Svo., c!olh, 3s. 6d. 



Olencairn, E. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By Robert J. 

(;i.ENtAlK.N. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
Gnmmero. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummerb, Professor of English in Haverlord College, U.S.A, 
Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. With etched 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo., cloth, Gs. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown Svo., cloth, 55. 



FICTION. 

TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord New 



Adderley. STEPHEN REMARX. The Slory of a Venture in Eihics. 

Hy ilie lion, and Kcv. jAMEs Adderlbv, formedy Head of the Oifofd HottK 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethiial Green. Tweiily-Kcond Thousand. Snal) 
8vo., eleyamly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper covet, is. 

Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among MUlioDS. 
By the Hon. and Rev, James Audbklev. Thiid Edition. One toL, ciowd 
Svo.. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



By R. J. Charleton. One voL, 



Oherbuliez. THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Secret du Pr^cepteur.) 

Translated from the French af Vit^roK Cmkhbuliez. One vol., crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Cheater. A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. Hy NORI.EV Chestef. 



Cholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episi>de in the Life of a 

By Maky Cholmondei-EV, Author of 'Diana Tempest,' 'The Danveta Jei 
etc. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of 

on. CiuwD 8vo., 6s. 

By M. E. Coleridge. 



OoUingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 

Lakrland. By W. C. CoLLcNGWOOD, Aulhor ol ■ Thorslein of the Mere,* 'The 
Life anJ Work of John Ru»kin,' etc. Cloih, i6mo.. 3s. 6d. 



Talkner. MOONFLEET. By J, Meade Falkner. Second Edition, 



By Marv Gaunt. One vol., Svo-, 



HaU. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Cro 



By s. Frances 



HatchinBon. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of Si. Andrews. By 

HoKACB G. HuTCHlNSO.v. Aulhof of ' My Wife's Politics,' ' Gulf,' ' Creature* of 
CiccumslBnce,' etc. Grown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Kaiitsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 

Lady KsUTsfORD (rom the Fiencb of H. UB BalzaC. Crown 8vo., cloll^ 
3S.6d. 

LightbaU. THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. Lighthali. 
Ciowii Svo,, 63. 

McNulty. MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in theHistory of a Nation. 
ByKDWARO .McNuLTV. Small Svo., clegitmly bouad, js. 6d. 

By Edward McNultv. OnevoL, 
Montrfiaor. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MoNTRtsOR, Author of ' Into 

the Hi)ihways and Hedges.' Crown Uvu,, duth, zs. 6d. 

Oienden. A REPUTATION FOE A SONG. By Maud Oxenden. 



INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 

By C. T- 



wn Svo., 6s. 
iimore. Crown 



Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL ? 



By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 
By N. Wynne 



TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

BelL TANGWEERA : Life among Gentle Savages on i!ie Mosquito Coasi 

nfCeninil Aniciica. By C. N. JiBi.i,. Wi.h numerous illusiraiiuns l.y the Aulhot. 
Demy Svo., lbs. 

Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Dbvnon, D.S.O., 3Td Ghooikha Rifles, Sutf Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, rians, and lltustratioDs. Second Edition. Deoir 

8vo.,7s. 6d. 

Bottomo. A SUNSHINE TRIP: GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Leiiers written by MARGAkET Bo'tTOMa. Wiih Poriraii, elt^antly 
bound, 4S. fid. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WIIH THE 13ELV01R HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recortled and Illiu.iiiiEe.1 

by Cin'HBERT Braulbv. Bvo., iss. 

BnU. THE CRUISE OF THE 'ANTARCTIC TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS, By 11. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
■ e by W. L. WvLiK, A.R.A., and nutnerous full-paee Illustrations bj 
tN-MuRoocH. DemySvo., 155. 

BnrtOE. TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By CAPTAIN R. G. Burton, Indian Sla9 Corps. Illusltaied, 
demy Svo., 16s. 



Fron.i-^piece 
VV. G. Buai 



Freahfiald. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

DmcLAs W. Frkskfield, F.R.G.S.. lately President of the Alpine Qub. 
Illusltaied with Photogravures and Maps, z vols., 4to., ^3 31. net. 

Oleichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK. 1897, 

By Count Gi-KICUEN, Grenadier Guards, Intellieence Officer to the Milton. 
Illusttated, demy Svo., 16$. 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.LM. Moniffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1S96). By General Sir T. E. 
Gordon, K.CI.E., C.B., CS.I. Formerly Military Attache and Orienral 
Secietaty to Ihe British L^ation at Teheran, Author of ' The Roof of the 
World,' etc Demy Svo., with full-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 



Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock Hall. 

Author of ' Rough Mischance.' With an original Etching by Ihe Author, and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. II. McLachi " 



h 




McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TKANSVAAL. By Francbs McNab. Wilh 
Map. Second EdilioD, Ciown Svo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 

Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Foil Wrangel 10 Ihe Felly Laltcs, nnd down 
the Yukon lo ihe Behring Sea. By Warburton Pcke, Author of 'The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.' With Illusiiaiions by Charles Whvmper, from Photo- 
glyphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., 163. 

PoUok. FIFTY YEAR.S' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieul.- 

Coionel PoLLOK, Author of ' Spoil in Burmah.' Illusttaled by A. C. Cokbould. 
Demy Svo., 16s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gkrald Portal. K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rbnnkl Rodo, K.C.M.G. Wiih 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord CroMEr, G.C.M.G. Illultnited 
tioax Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy Svo., 31b. 



Pritehett. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CKAfT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Pbitcheit. Wiih 50 
full-page Illuslralions. Demy Svo., 6s. 



Slatin and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir Ri^DOLF Slatin Pasha, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sit 
r. R. WlNGATB, K.C.M.U. Fully Illustrated. Popular Edilion. 6s. Also a 
few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 21s. tiel. 

Smitli. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D.,F.R.G.S. With Illualrationa by A. D. McCoftutcK 
and Charles Whvmper. Super royal 8»o., One Guinea net. 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stone, laie Deputy Inspect or- General of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 full-page lUustiatlons by Charlbs Whvmprr. 
Demy 8vD., i6s. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Mbvsbv Thompson. Large crown 
Svo., los. 6d. 

Warkworth. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

By Earl Percy (then Lord Warkworth). Wilh numerous Phologiavuies. 
Fcftp. 4to., 3IS. net. 



THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 



Eiiucd by Ihe Right Hon. Sir IlEi 



T Ma; 



rl., M.P. 



A Re-Usue, in hmdiome volumes, of ceilain tare and enleilaining book$ on 
S|iorl, carerully seteclcd by the Ediloi, and Iliusiraled by ibe bat 
Spotting Aitisti of the dayi and wilb REproduclions of old Plates. 
Library Edilion. I5>. ■ Volume. Larce-Paper Edition, limited to aoo oofom. 

Two Guineas a volume. Alw obiainable in Scli only, ia Cue lektba 

bindings. Piiccs on ap|>licatian. 

Volume I. 
amitli. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Muter of the HamUedon and Pytchley Hoanda. 
With lUuilralions by the Author, Bcd Coloured Plate* by G. H. jALljUiQ. 
Sir Ralfh PavnI'Galwiv, Ban., wiil» : ' II i> Eiultml and buuliriillr pmluced.' 



of the houndi 
Ma// G-ulu 



.Indly r. 



:niEi Ihii 



"W.il 



a tas^.'—Pail 



■X wilhoul Ihii book in the 

Volume II. 



Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PAKT OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thoknton. of Thornville Royal, in 
Yorluhiie. With the Original Illustrations by Garrakd, and other lUustratiooi 
and Coloured Plates by G. E. LoncB. 

'Spoiludco oC lit ducriptioDi will glHlly wilconw Ihr (uianiunu< new tdiiiin ittoed \j Mr. 
Kdwaid Arnold of Colooet T. Tbornwii't '' Sponbig Tour," ohkh hu Iwg been b ku« bsok.' 
—Daily t/m. 

Volume IIL 
Ooamopoiito. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. Bv a Cosmopolite. 

With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. CHBnbvix Trkscm, 
and reproductions ol the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen, and engraved 
by W. WBSTALUA.R.A. 

■Thii Is a mol roidible and enleruuning boak.'-^s// Mai! Caittlr. 

' \oti Ihe appearance of 



,dbylh 



colleclcK- 



Volume IV. 
Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 

Gha.sti.kv F. BkrKklkV. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
Illusirations by John Lkbch, and sevcial Coloured Plnics and 

by G. H. JALLAND. 

the lumpluoiu " SpnnsmBn'* Library ' 



"TheHoa. Granllcy F. Berkeley hai 
■od diqilayi of (asiiy an ddisUlul.'- 








Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. 
With Frontiipiece by Edwin LANiiiiEER, and nine 
original Illustiaiians. 



I 



xn more uughl ■ftu than i 
iLctual hiflU which they con 



in K-iih fieJd iporti id Sco4tand^ 



iltbojgh pubIl^hFd m 
:a.'—Fiild. 



Volume VI. 



\ 



Himrod, THE CHASE, THE TURF. AND THE ROAD. By Nimbod. 
With o Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D, Maclisk, K.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from ihe original IlluaualioiiB by 
Alkbn, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

Nimrod't udmirable pflLpcrK- I'he book is odmimbiy prinled and prDducoIbolh in itie metier 
'A thoTDUghly well got-upboo^' — WoHd, 

Volume VH. 
Bexope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
ScROPB. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 



COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Brown. POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 

AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Bkown. F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. Revised Edition, demy 410., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 



INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING, (Sec page 3-) 

POULTRY FATTENING. Fully lUustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

Oiumiiigham. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. ByJ.G. Cun- 
KiNSHAM. An introduction to the Game in all its briuicbes. Small ivo., with 
numerous diagrams. Is. 6d. 



EllacomlM. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the 1 

n. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bittmi. and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Anlhor 
of ' PUnt Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare. With new lllastntioiu bjr 
Major E. B. Rickbtts. Second Edition. Crown a»o., cloth, 6i. 

Goaaip. THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. GOSSIP. 
A I'ocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and II lustrations. Small S*a, 
IS. 6J. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynoujs 
Hole, Dean of Rochester. Sixiccnlli Edition. Illusttated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Eujooti, R.l. Presentation Edition, with Coloured Tlates, 6s. Popular 



Holt FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardkrn Holt. An 
Alphabetical Diclionary of Fancy Costaioes. With full accounu of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of ihetn coloured. One voL, 
demy Svo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Holt. GENTLEMEN'S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHOOSE 
IT. By Ahiibrn Holt. New and Revued Edition- With Illustiaiiuiu. 
I'aper boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, 31. 6d. 

Maxwell. MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Secotid Series. By 
b.ii HEKnERT Maxwell. (See page 3.) 

'WYVERN'S' COOKERY BOOKS. 

Kenney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modem 
Enijlish and Cuntinenial I'rinciples Worked out in DctaiL Large crown Svo., 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cioth, as. 6d. 
FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 
Shorland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 

1. H. PoHTEk. Author of ' Wheels and Wheeling.' etc. Revised and edited by 
F. W. Shorland, Amateur Champion i89i-93-94. Wilhoumeiouslllusirationi, 



Smith. THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE- 
MENT. By Hbnhv Herbert S.vith, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyon; 
A);ent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Eail of Crewe, Loid Mcthuen, 
etc. With Plans and Illusltations. Demygvo., 16s. 

WWte. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N.White, Lecturer 
to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illuitialed. 
One vol., crown Svo., cloth, is. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



By Mrs 



ClouBton. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren Clouston. Wiih »oo lIluBtrations by the Authot. 
Demy 410., handsumely boucd, One Guinea net. 

TeU. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 

Ihe Kev. James Fell. Crown 8vo., clolh, 3?. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Eton — Harrow — Winche.'!TER — 

Rugby— WaSTMlNSTER— MARLBOROUCH-ChELTESHAM — llAILEYBURV — 

CLirroN— Ckartbrhouse. Wiih nearly 100 Illusirations by the best artisti. 
Popular Edition. One vol, large imperial 161U0., handsomely bound, 3s, fid. 

Oreene. FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. {See page 14.) 

HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. HowsoN and G. TOWNSEND 
Warner. Wiih a Preface by Earl Spbncer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Uarcow 
Masters. Illustialed with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. IlRRUERT MARSHAL!., With several Phologtavuie 
Portraits and reprocf actions of objects of interest. One vol., crown 4I0,, One 
Guinea net. A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineaa net. 

Hartahorne. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. AnAccoantofGlass Drinking- 

Vessels in England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Cenluty. 

With Introdactury Notices of Continental Glasses (luring the same period, 

I Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Mer Majesty the 

I Queen. By Albert Hartshornb;, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, lllus- 

I Irvled by nearly 70 full-page Tinted Oi Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 

eraphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in Ihe text. Super loyal 4ta, 

Three Guineas net. 

HetscheU. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Pauuan' by Lady Herscubli.. Crown Svo., is. 

Piltington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The AtJventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. I'lL 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, zs. 6d. 



rLLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. (See 



BY TUB SAME AUTHORS. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. (See page 13.) 
A MORAL ALPHABET. (See page 13.) 

Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Being a 
>elcclion of Sketches by the late Sir FRANit LocKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. Third 



Edition. Oblong royal 410., 



s.6d. 



38 

Eeed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. 

Kerd, Author of ' Pre -Historic Peeps/ etc Wilh Veraes by 'A BklciMI 

IlAke.' Oblong demy 4(0., 3s. 6d. (See page 13.) 
Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 

liy Colonel D. Stkbambk. (See.page 13.) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold-Forster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. O. Arnold- 
FoKSTEK, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bnrgoss. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Bukge^ Ph-D., LL.U,, Dean of Ibe Urn- 
veisily Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. lu two vote., 
demy Svo., cloth, lis. 

Oraham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Exposition and 
Criticism of the Systeou of Hobbes, Locke. Buitce. benlhnm, Mill and Maine. 
By William Gkaiiam, M.A., Profes^ic ofjurispiudence and Political Economy 
at Queen's College, Belfast. Octavo, las. bd. net. 

Hill. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Dy LEONARD HlL^ 
M.rt. Nearly 500 pages and 17[} Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS. By the Hon. Lionel Holland. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Hopkins, THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
[Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. One vol., demy Svo., St. 6d. net. 

Hutchiaon. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 

iJy Ur. RoUEUT IkTTCiltsoN. (Seepage 7.) 

Ladd. LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Diclaled Portions 

of the Latest Lectures (at Goltingec and Berlin) of Hermann Lotie. Translated 
and edited by Georgb T. Laqd, Professor of Philosophy in Ynle College. Abmil 
180 pages in each volume. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Melaphjnncx. 
Vol. H. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. PrBctiod Philosophy. VoL IV. 
Psychology. Vol. V. i^sIheticL VoL VI. I,{^c. 
Lehfaldt A TE.XT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. 
A. Leiif&ldi', Professor of Physics at the East London Technical Collie. 
Crown 8vo,. 7s. 6d. 



£Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy 8vc 



i6s. 






THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large ( 

3s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir loSHUA 

FITCH. M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief Inspectors of Training Qillegefc 

Third Edition. One vol., crown Svo., cloth, 35. 6d. 
Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By CHARLES E. PaCET. 

Lectuier on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health Ibi 

Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d, 
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Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Karl Pkarson, F.R.H., Aulhot of 'The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc 
2 vols., demy Svo., Illustiated, 255. net. 

Perry. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry, 
F.R.S. Crown 8to., 75. 6d. 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-wriiien by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dycb Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Uluslrated, crown 8 vo., 3s. 6d, 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LUD^ Canon 
of York. New Edition, 1 .oK, demy 8vo., Its. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. WHITMAN, 
Professor of Biology in Clark Uoiversity, U.S.A. Three numbers in a votumeof 
100 10 150 large 410. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17s. 6d. ; 
subscription to the volume of three numbers, 4$!. Vols. I. to XIV. can now be 
obtained. 

Van T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. (Seepage 10.) 

Yotmg. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. YouNo, 

Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of " The Kun,' etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 25** 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal Svo., half 
-s. 6d. 



PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 



8vo., 1 



. 6d. 



Halliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. Halliday, late Demonstrator at 
the Finshury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown Svo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernkt Wilson, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of KlectrJcol Engineering al King's College, London. lUuslrsted. 
Crown 8vo., js. 



THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Price Half a Crown Monthly. 
The ' National Review ' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J.Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 



the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which noi 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE IWIHA OFFICE AlfD OF THE OOVERNBIENT OF INSU. 

Mr. EnKABD AiMoLn, hiving b«n aui«inifd I'uhliihei lo iht Sccflarj- of Siaie for luda in 
Onindl, hil now on ssIe the above pubflcaliont al ;7 UedroTil Simc, SiiukI, and is pnpunl In 

tNDIAH OOVE&MMBMT HAPa 
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OATALOOin! OF WO&KB OF OEMERAI. UTERATDBE. 

OEHSRAL CATALOGDE OF EDUCATIONAL WOBKH indudlnE ih. pnndpkl pul 

OATALOOCE OF VORKS FOR USB IN ELSHENTART SCHOOLS. 
ILLUSTRATES LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir RuDf 



K Slatin »od Sir F. &! 



MOONFLEET. 



7 J. Mbadb Falknef 



RICK DALE. By Kirk Mukrok. Fully iltiutrated. Ciown Svo., clolh, jw 
THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munbob. Folly iliusiraied. 
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Maroauct Harriet Mathkws. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maoricb H. Hrrvrv. With 8 full-page Illusita' 

HMdsomcly bound. c.v>™ Bvo,. ;=. 
THE REEF OF GOLD. By Mauricb H. Hkrvby. With n 

? Hbnkv Nash. With r 



THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXFENCX BACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Oiigiiul Illonndc 

by E, A. LtMAHH. Snull 4I0., handiomely bound in doih, js, 6d. 
THE SNOW QUEEN, and olher Tales. By Hans Christian Andbksbk. 

Baalirnlly ilbiti»ltd by Mi» E. A. Lemakn. S 



HUNTERS THREE. B7 1 



JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. By Ann:k Fellows -Johnstom. With lea 

full-fugo Illuilni.ion^ Cl<.«n a»Q,. elolh, Jt M. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE, By Evblyn Ravmono. VTuh lUurtialion*. 



SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcktt. lUos- 



HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST 

E. Dduclu FA<vCErT. Wjlb aUlecD lu 
Jane. Ciawn ava., cLoLh, 3^. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of Nan 



ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice G 

Clolh, 3>, 6d. 

TiyO SNtLLINGS AND StXPEXCE. 



"he Doom of Ihe Gieat City. By 

id niuDciDus im^la UJusUWDQi by P. T. 

,1 History. By Professor C. 
Illustrated. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of Ju^ 



Dsada ot Gold. 



THE LOCAL SERIES. 



My Boc 

Hv SEor; K 
RuymM for 



Hlilory TiJm. 

'-■- -\t Afilmnlf , 

Mid M*. 



"1°',1 



Tbe Story ot Watei. 
Tbfl story or SooUand 
Tbs Story of the Wsa 



Tlks SEDI7 or Loudon. 

ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. 
All with Full-paKs Illustrations. 
THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davbnport Adams. 
TOBVS PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6i. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H, Cornwall Lbgh. is. 6d. 



AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAFHV. By Alexis Frve and A. J. HsKBBftTsON. 



JnOei to Hutbors. 



A ttant Alplubn 
AndnMo, Ruu Chri 
ATBoU.Fnn>wr. H. C 

AmoM, Ttadmu 
Aihlw. C. R. - 
B«ouMn- ■ 
B<n, Mn. Hu(h 
Bill, N«^H - 
Btllec lllUin 

Bcrkcltr, Hon. Gnniliy F. ■ 



BmdLiy.Cuthbm 
Bnwn, Edwird 
Bull, B. I. 

Bunon, C»pL rTg. • 
Buiki, aJ. - 
ChuHiun. Abtl 
Chaildon, R. J. 
ClxrbiiliBi, Vicui 
Cbeaa, N«1cy 
CbildRii'i FivouritE Si 
Cbildnn't Hddt SEri« 
Choliwodclnr, Muy - 
Cbifc BiuMlI. W. 
Clough. BUsdH A 
aouMon, J. Slortt 
CloaHooj. K. Wmttp - 
CI0WH.V. U!nl 
Coleridge, M. E. 
Colllnsweod, W. G. 
ColllnitJ.Chunoii 



Cmffltiix 
CunniDg 



. =, J- < 
ffl,Thon 



I 



Dunntor^, Eirl of 
Dymomt, T. S. 
Edwitdi, R. W. K. 
ElluoDbe, H. N. 
EIIIdc W. G. - 

Fulluw, I. Msuk 
F»raH,£. D. 
Fill, H. Gnnvine 
FfU, R=v. J. . 



Ford, lubclUO. 
FRib£<M,DmiElai 



Conloa. Sir T. E. 






it t. Man 



H. D. 
Gnhun, W. - 

-uNic Schooli - 

GicT. >:ui ■ 

Gnr. K.M. - 

Guiducn. F. B. 
HaffVint. Dr. W. M. 
HsU, Bndiigck 
Hallidi*. G. ■ 
Hue, AaguiliHj. C 
H«rii™7Vr«lu1c 
HirriKm, S. Fiwiw 
Hanow School 
Humhomfc Albert 
HtnchaU, tidr 
Herver , U. H. 

Hoir. Dr. !. H. V»B T 

Hofmf^Re.. A. 



Hmchinon, Robert 



iixr-Hetben 
M,T. W. - 

lUlbnl, Lady 



LiRbihsll, W. E 
Loc»lS«ie. - 
LnckwDOd. Sic Fnak - 
Uacdowld, Lt.-C(>I. J. 



McNuItr. Edwud 
Mirinle, J. A 
Mltna, S<T Airnd 
Modem Tnivelltr, Tbt 



Ofendm, Muid 
Pigel, Cbcriei E. 
P.Sej-. KrT. S. 

Perry. I^nfjdbn 
Picleiins, Sidney 
Pigon, Very Rey, Fiudl 



Riviboiul, Evelyn 
Reed, E. T. ■ 

Rendel, Hon. DnpVns 

Robwi, Morlcj 
Kochelcn, Heori 
Kodd. Sir Rennel 

Kuy, Gciddn ' 
ScImUidi. PraT, F. 1 
Scrope, WDUuB 
Shew, C Weekt 
Sbotluid, F. W. 
Simpum, Mn. M. C. - 
SbUin Puba. Sli Kudolt 



Taylor, luac - 
llionipKni, Oil. R. I 
Tbomlon CdI. T. 
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